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In ancient times the heathens of Greece and of Rome erected 
statues, and altars, and temples, to the Goddess of Peace. The 
Pagan throng worshipped at the holy shrine, and the rich and 
the wise deposited their most valued properties within the pre- 
cincts of the temple, and under the safeguard of its sacred name. 
We, too, in a better age, and with a higher purpose, have reared 
our temples of peace, consecrated in thousands to its God, and 
devoted exclusively to His service. Rising majestically to the 
skies, their lofty turrets and gilded domes challenge the admira- 
tion and solicit the entrance of the Christian worshipper. Within 
the sacred fane is taught the religion of “ peace on-earth and 
will to man.” The priest, on his bended knees, asks the 

ather of all “ to give peace in his time,” while the thousands 
around respond with fervent utterance to the holy aspiration ; 
and thus has the prayer of peace ascended heaven-ward during 
every day of that long cycle of Christian rule which began when 
Peter was commanded to sheath his weapon, and which is to 
terminate in the metamorphosis of the sword and the spear. But 
frequent as that prayer has been, and fervent as it has seemed, 
no answer has been vouchsafed to it, because it was “ asked 
amiss.” The incense of faith never ascended from the nation’s 
heart, and the dove with the olive branch has never been per- 
mitted to settle on our shores. The priest and the parent retired 
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from the altar to seek a home for their sons in the barrack and 
in the camp—the child of toil to find excitement and occupation 
in the ensanguined field—the statesman to compass new ne 
ments of war, or perchance to stay amid the distraction of battle, 
and stifle amid the noise of its thunders the indignant remon- 
strances of a people against his corruptions and his crimes. 
Were the hierarchy of the state—the servants of him who is 
the fountain of life—the spiritual peers who adorn our senate, 
to raise their voice of peace in its cause, to protest against the 
first murmur of war, and to prostrate themselves at the feet of 
the deluded sovereign that may be induced to proclaim it, the 
temporal peers might resile from their decision, and the states- 
man might pause in his frantic career. And should the bloody 
declaration still issue from the throne, (never again we trust with 
a female will,) then let the holy men, like the archiepiscopal martyr 
of a neighbouring land, throw themselves between the armed 
bands of husbands, and fathers, and brothers, or take their 
station in the rear, to administer the last Christian rites to the 
dying hero, and staunch with their lawn sleeves the red stream of 
life that is ebbing from his heart. 

The continuance of war under the Christian dispensation, and 
its co-existence with a high civilisation, and with the institutions 
of education and philanthropy, is a fact in the history of man 
which defies the analysis of the metaphysician and the moralist. 
Religion, “ pure and undefiled,” pleads in vain the sacredness of 
life, and the value of the soul. Humanity utters unheard her most 
affectionate appeals; and even the strong instinct of self-pre- 
servation, and the inborn horror of death, have failed to subdue 
our animal ferocity ; and while man, as an individual, dare not 
touch the life of him who maligns or robs him, social man, 
combining his individual conscience with that of millions, and 
transferring to them all but an infinitesimal of his own respon- 
sibility, consigns without remorse to a bloody grave, thousands 
of his fellow-creatures who have neither wronged nor insulted 
him. Thus falsely placed and criminally secure, we are 
horror-struck with the individual Shylock—the Jew—who 
demanded flesh and blood in payment of his bond—while we 
honour the social Shylock—the Christian—who takes more than 
the pound of flesh from imaginary foes, that may have knelt 
with him at the same altar, and drunk with him the same cu 
of kindness. Hence it is, that in this the latest century of civi- 
lisation, the fields of Christendom have been more copiously 
drenched with human blood than during any similar period of 
Roman or Macedonian domination; and judging from the 
general recklessness of human life, we might imagine that the 
Christian stripling who pants for battle, and the Christian 
maiden who would follow him to the field, had been nursed by 
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the milk of the Red Indian, and tatooed from their infancy with 
the symbols and implements of war. 

This strange condition of humanity—this utter antagonism 
between principle and conduct—this triumph of ambition and 
cupidity, and revenge over the holiest of man’s affections, and 
the sternest of his obligations, admits but of one explanation. 
Faith has no national existence. The sovereign who, to acquire 
territory, or avenge wrongs, lights up an offensive war—the 
minister that counsels it—the legislature that furnishes its 
sinews—and the constituency that adds their sanction, renounce 
by their very acts every title to the name of Christian, disclaim all 
faith in the immortality of their souls, and abandon every hope 
of a blessed resurrection. The citizen, too, who lives and dies with 
the guilt of blood upon his conscience—the genuine descendant 
of bloody Cain, differs but intellectually from the brutes that 
perish, and can have no other hope but that of perishing like 
them. If there be one crime in the catalogue of guilt which is 
really national, that crime is the crime of war; and the nation 
that wages it is truly infidel. It may have a church, and bishops, 
and members: It may have a confession, a liturgy, and a rubric : 
It may have a creed from which it has struck “'THOU SHALT NOT 
KILL ;” but it has no faith but what is dead ;—its religion is 
hypocrisy ; and its holiest rites are but the tricks of conjurors 
to stifle the consciences of the living, and smooth the deathbeds 
of the dying. 

If the - oo principle, then, has had no power to overrule 
those interests and soften those passions which have their issue in 
war, the philanthropist must search for some more deeply seated 
agencies in the human heart that may exercise over it a benign 
influence, that may take root in the tender consciences of the 
young, and dispel from the general mind those illusory visions 
of national glory which have so fatally interfered with the hap- 
piness and progress of our species. & every age of the world, 
and in every land, whether barbarous or civilized, individuals 
have been commissioned to proclaim in burning eloquence the 
guilt of war and the blessedness of peace; and in more medern 
times, whole communities of Christians—the Moravians and 
the Society of Friends—have carried their principles into actual 
life, and made the doctrine of universal peace the basis and the 
badge of their communion. But it was reserved to the philan- 
thropists of the present age to organize associations for the ex- 
tinction of offensive war, and to assemble the heralds of peace 
in the most influential cities of Europe, to proclaim to kings 
and to statesmen those eternal truths which the ignorance, the 
— and the impiety of nations had so long kept in abeyance. 

nteresting as the details might be, it is only a cursory view 
that our limits will permit us to take of the opinions of indivi- 
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duals, and of the labours of associations in favour of universal 

eace. Speaking of course of the mercenary soldier, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh declares, “that he that taketh up his rest to live by 
that profession, shall hardly be an honest man;” and Lord 
Clarendon asserts, “that when there is no obligation to obey, 
it is a wonderful and an unnatural appetite that disposes men to 
be soldiers that they may know how to live.” Alluding to the 
honours awarded to the soldier, Gibbon truly remarks, that “ as 
long as mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal applause on 
their destroyers than on their benefactors, the thirst of military 
glory will ever be the vice of the most exalted characters ;” and 
the Earl of Shaftesbury regards it “as strange to imagine that 
war, which of all things appears the most savage, should be the 
passion of the most heroic spirits,” a passion which he ascribes 
to “a moral misguidance of the affections, by which a lover of 
mankind becomes a ravager, and a hero and deliverer an 
oppressor and destroyer.” Erasmus declares that “they who 
defend war, must defend the dispositions which lead to war— 
dispositions absolutely forbidden by the Gospel ;” und, looking 
at war in its results, he says, “ I know not whether any war ever 
succeeded so fortunately in all its events, but that the conqueror 
if he had a heart to feel, or an understanding to judge, as he 
ought to do, repented that he ever engaged in it at all.” In 
estimating the numbers which have been slain in war since “ the 
beginning of the world,” Burke speaks “of those torrents of 
silent and inglorious blood, which have glutted the thirsty sands 
of Africa, or discoloured the polar snow, or fed the savage 
forests of America for so many ages of continual war.” He 
asks also, if he shall inflame the account by those grand massacres 
which “ have devoured whole cities and nations, those wasting 
pestilences, those consuming famines, and all those furies that 
follow in the train of war;” and he adds, “ that he charges the 
whole of these effects on political society.” 

If it is the warrior minstrels of former times that humanity 
must blame for creating a social interest in the feats of war, and 
nursing the passion for military glory, it is to the poets of a bet- 
ter age that we owe the most harrowing descriptions of its cruel- 
ties, and the most powerful denunciations of its crimes. Byron 
has struck his lyre in condemnation of 


those blocdhounds from whose wild 

Instinct of gore and glory, earth has known 

Those sufferings Dante saw in Hell alone.” 
He thus contrasts with the bright fiat of the Almighty the red 
handiwork of man: 


“‘ Let there be light, says God, and there was light ; 
Let there be blood, says man, and there’s a sea.” 


“cc 
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And in estimating the glory of virtuous deeds, he places the 
humblest act of the sister of charity above the highest of the 
warrior, when he declares that 


“ The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore.” 


Feeble, however, as has been the influence of orators and poets 
in impressing upon the public mind the impolicy, the injustice, 
and the impiety of war, they have yet contributed their personal 
aid to its extinction; and some of the most distinguished of our 
living bards, Béranger, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, have taken 
a prominent part in our associations for peace. 

As in small communities and independent kingdoms, the fre- 
quency and intensity of particular crimes have often led to their 
suppression, so in the strife of nations may we expect that after 
a war the most frivolous in its origin—the most ruinous in its 
expenditure—the most ferocious in its acts—the most sanguinary 
in its results, and the most extensive in its conflagrations—a spirit 
of re-action may be evoked which shall rouse the indignation of 
universal humanity, and strangle the cannibal in his den. It 
was, indeed, after the downfal of Napoleon, when Europe was 
mourning for the noblest of her children, and when nature and 
art had been blighted and defaced by war, that the idea of a 
Peace Society first found favour with the public. ‘Towards the 
end of 1814, Dr. Noah Webster launched the Ark of Peace on 
the American waters, and the dove with its olive branch speedily 
alighted on its unruffled flag. He made an affectionate appeal 
to the world in his Solemn Review of the Customs of War; and 
in 1815 the first Peace Society was established in the city of 
New York. In a few months a similar institution sprung up 
in Massachusetts, and another in Ohio; and on the 11th June 
1816, the Peace Society of London was founded by Thomas 
Clarkson, William Allan, Joseph John Gurney, and others, on 
whose immortal brow posterity will plant the wreath of HUMANITY 
DISARMED, as the world has already done that of sLAVERY 
UNSHACKLED. The American Peace Society was founded on 
the 8th May 1828, and similar institutions have been established 
in France, Belgium, Switzerland, and other parts of Europe. 
The Count de Sellon founded a Peace Society at Geneva; and 
in his beautiful gardens on the banks of the Lake, he erected an 
obelisk to commemorate the event. On the 24th March 1841, 
the Society of Christian Morality which existed in Paris formed 
a Peace Committee, and some time afterwards there was estab- 
lished in the same capital the Peace Society of Paris. 

The men who organized these institutions were not those who 
are contented with the ephemeral honour of expressing an affec- 
tionate sympathy or performing a holy deed, or vainly embalming 
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their names among those of the benefactors of their race. They 
were men of large moral courage, of deep earnestness of soul, 
and of a high reach of aim. ‘They had already seen deeply 
rooted institutions fall beneath the blow of indignant virtue, and 
had resolved, with God’s blessing, to accomplish the object which 
they had in view. To their mental and bodily labour they added 
their gold and their prayers, and toiling under the powerful sceptre 
of this earthly trinity, they reckoned upon the support of that which 
is in heaven. The American Peace Society had from its origin 
contemplated a Congress of Nations as a means of advancing 
their cause, and a premium of thirty dollars, afterwards raised to 
fifty, was offered for the best essay on the subject of a Congress 
of Nations, A few essays only were obtained; but in 1831 a 
gentleman of New York offered 500 dollars for the best essay 
on the subject, and 100 for the second best. About forty essays 
were the result of this liberal offer, and five of them occupy the 
large volume of admirable Prize Essays published in America 
in 1840. The London Peace Society offered a prize of one 
hundred guineas for the best essay on peace and war, and twenty 
for the second best; and under its control countless numbers of 
tracts by male and female authors have been circulated through- 
out the empire. 

Important as these measures have been in giving the public 
correct ideas of the principles of the peace associations, of the 
horrors of war, of the blessings of peace, and of their obli- 
gations as Christians, citizens, and men, another step was still 
wanting to give a cosmopolitan character to the National Asso- 
ciations. In August 1848, Mr. Elihu Burritt, the American 
apostle of peace, conceived the idea of assembling from all na- 
tions a Peace Congress in Paris. He addressed a circular on 
the subject to the most distinguished friends of the cause, and 
after a long and serious deliberation, the Peace Society of Lon- 
don resolved to give their most active exertions in the cause. 
Philanthropists from every country intimated their desire to be 
present ; and with such powerful support, Mr. Burritt, fortified 
with introductions from the American Minister in London, set 
off for France to solicit the concurrence of its government. He 
communicated in a letter to the Minister of the Interior the 
objects and views of the friends of peace; but though his pro- 
_ was kindly received, yet the peculiar political position of 

rance was considered to be unfavourable for such a reunion. 
When this decision was laid before them, the Peace Societies of 
London, Manchester, and Birmingham, resolved to abandon their 
plan of meeting in Paris, and to take immediate measures for hold- 
ing the Congress in Brussels. A deputation, consisting of Mr. 
Scoble of London and Mr. Bradshaw of Manchester, was accord- 
ingly appointed, and having been joined by Mr. Burritt, they 
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set out for Belgium, with a letter of introduction from the Bel- 
gian Minister in London, Mr. Van der Weyer, to M. Rogier, 
the Minister of the Interior in Belgium. On their arrival in 
Brussels, the deputation was introduced to M. Rogier by Lord 
Howard de Walden, and the Minister of the United States, and 
after the kindest and frankest reception, every facility was pro- 
mised for promoting the objects of the Congress. M. Rogier 
obtained for it the use of the magnificent hall of the Society of 
Great Harmony, and the use of a special train of the States 
Railway from Ostend to Brussels, and relief from the Custom- 
house formalities. The first meeting of the deputation was held on 
the 10th September in the saloons of the Minister of the Interior; 
and at the meeting a committee of organization was formed, con- 
sisting of M. Aug. Visschers as its president, and other indivi- 
duals who held important offices and positions in the State. 

In virtue of the arrangement made by the Committee, the first 
meeting of the Peace Congress was held at Brussels on the 20th 
September 1848, under the presidency of M. Auguste Visschers, 
Counsellor of Mines. The fine hall of the Great Harmony was 
magnificently decorated for the occasion: An allegorical statue 
with a bee-hive in its hand, with groups of the different attributes 
of the arts and sciences, agriculture and commerce, at its feet, 
rose behind the bureau: The whole was surrounded with shrubs 
and garlands of flowers, and the national banners of Belgium ; 
while round the hall were suspended the national flags of Eng- 
land, France, the United States, Germany, Holland, and Italy. 
After the appointment of its office-bearers, the Congress was 
opened with a brief but excellent inaugural address by the 
president, M. Visschers, who closed it with the beautiful stanza 
which Béranger read at a féte given by M. De la Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, on account of the evacuation of France by the Allies : 


J’ai vu la Paix descendre sur la terre, 
Semant de l’or, des fleurs, et des épis. 
L’air était calme, et du dieu de la Guerre 
Elle étouffait les foudres assoupis. 
‘Ah! disait-elle, égaux par la vaillance, 
“ Francais, Anglais, Belge, Russe, ou Germain, 
“ Peuples, fermez une sainte alliance, 
“* Et donnez-vous le main.” 


The following proposition was the subject of discussion at the 
first sitting of the Congress : 

The iniquity, the inhumanity, and the absurdity of war, as the 
means of settling differences between nations. 

This great truth was supported by speeches profound in their 
Hy and impassioned in their eloquence, by M. F. Bouvet, 

ember of the National Assembly of France,—M. le Baron de 
Reiftenberg, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences and 
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Belles Lettres of Belgium, Mr. Ewart and Mr. Silk Buck- 
ingham, Members of our own House of Commons, and the 
Rev. Henry Richard, the active Secretary of the Peace Society 
of London ; and at the commencement of the second meeting, the 
following resolution, founded on the proposition, was adopted :-— 

“The Congress declares that recourse to arms for the settlement 
of international disputes, is a custom condemned alike by Religion, 
Morality, Reason, and Humanity, and, consequently, it is the duty of 
the civilized world, and necessary for its safety, to adopt suitable 
measures for the entire abolition of war.” 


The following proposition was then submitted for discussion :— 
The utility and the necessity of the adoption by all governments 
in future treaties, of a clause by which differences that may arise 
between them, and might lead to an appeal to arms, shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and settled by means of mediation. 

After an able and argumentative letter from Mr. Cobden had 
been read to the meeting, the proposition above mentioned was 
eloquently defended by M. Chamerovzow, Secretary to the 
Society for the Protection of Aborigines ; M. Roussel, Professor 
in the University of Brussels; the Rev. M. Panchaud of Brus- 
sels ; and M. Rastoul de Mongeot, an author; and at the com- 
mencement of the third sitting, the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

“It is of the highest importance to insist that governments shall, 
by means of arbitration, the principles of which shall be inserted in 
treaties, terminate in an amicable manner, and according to the rules 
of justice, all differences that may arise between nations,—special 
arbiters, or a supreme international court, deciding in the last resort.” 


The following proposition was then submitted to the conside- 
ration of the meeting :— 

The utility of the convocation of a Congress, composed of dele- 
gates from all nations, the purpose of which shall be to form an 
international Code, which shall have for its object to place the 
relations of one State to another upon a solid and unanimously 
accepted basis, in order to secure, as far as possible, the mainten- 
ance of peace. 

This proposition was well supported by M. Bertinatti of 
Turin, Mr. Henry Vincent of London, and, after an excellent 
letter on the subject from Dr. Bowring had been read, by Mr. 
Ewart, M. Scheler, Librarian to the King at Brussels, Mr. Henry 
Clapp of the United States, M. Bourson, and Mr. Somerset ; 
and at the commencement of the next sitting, the following re- 
solution was agreed to :— 

“It is desirable that in future a Congress of Nations, composed of 
representatives of each of them, should unite in forming a Code to 
regulate international relations. The establishment of this Congress, 
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and the adoption of a Code sanctioned by the Council of all nations, 
will be the best means of arriving at a universal peace.” 


The last proposition discussed by the Congress was— 

To call the attention of governments to the advantages of a general 
disarmament, and to request respectfully the exchange of their good 
offices in order to secure the maintenance of pacific relations be- 
tween nations, as well as the interests and progress of humanity. 
This proposition was defended in a written note from Mr. Wil- 
liam Stokes, agent of the Peace Society of London, by M. Alvin, 
director of public instruction at Brussels, M. L’ Abbe Louis, chief 
of the institution at Brussels, M. Roussel, Mr. Henry Vincent, 
M. Huet, professor in the university of Ghent, the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer of Bath, and Mr. Roberts, a mulatto, and governor of 
the colony of Liberia, who had succeeded in inducing several of 
the savage tribes under his influence to insert in their treaties a 
clause referring their differences to the government of Liberia. 

The Congress concluded its sittings on the 22d September 
by the usual formalities of a vote of thanks to the President, and 
a warm acknowledgment of the hospitality of M. Visschers, and 
of M. Rogier, the minister of the interior. A soirée, held in the 
same hall in which the Congress met, was brilliantly attended 
by the beauty and fashion of Brussels; and after leaving a sum 
of 2000 francs for the best essay on the subjects discussed at the 
Congress,* the delegates of the different Peace Societies took an 
affectionate leave of their Belgian friends. 

The impression which was everywhere made by the discussions, 
in this the first Peace Congress, was admirably maintained by the 
subsequent labours of its members. An address, explaining the 
principles of the Congress, was presented to Lord John Russell 
on the 30th of October, by a deputation of Englishmen and 
foreigners. His Lordship expressed himself in the kindest terms 
regarding the sentiments which actuated the Congress; he ap- 
proved of meetings of that kind, as disseminating among the 
people ideas of wisdom and moderation; and he emphatically 
assured the deputation, that in case of any differences arising 
with another nation, if that nation should propose to refer it to ar- 
bitration, the English Government would always regard it as their 
duty to take such a request into the most serious consideration. 

Thus encouraged by the British minister, a great public 
meeting of the friends of peace was held in Exeter Hall on the 
31st October 1848, under the presidency of Mr. Hindley, when 
speeches of great eloquence and power were delivered by Mr. 

wart, who presided, and Messrs. S. Gurney, Cobden, Brock, 





* Twenty-two memoirs in competition for this prize were received before the 
specified time, the Ist June ]849, and two afterwards ; and on the 6th August the 
Committee of the Royal Academy of Belgium adjudged the 1000 francs to M. 
Bara, advocate, residing at Mons. 
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F. Bastiat, Horace Say, Joseph Garnier, Mr. Potonic, and Mr. 
Mahan of Ohio. On this occasion M. Josselin, a young French 
magistrate, in the uniform of the National Guard, happened to 
enter the Assembly. He was immediately conducted to the 
platform, where the plaudits with which he was received testified 
the sympathy and good feeling towards the French people which 
animated our countrymen. Influential meetings at Birmingham 
and Manchester followed immediately that of London, and the 
public mind was thus prepared for the next great step taken in 
the cause of peace. 

Mr. Cobden, who had already triumphed over the prejudices 
and interests of a powerful party in the State, by his successful 
exertions for the repeal of the corn-laws, had given notice of a 
motion in the House of Commons:— 

“ That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, praying 
that she will be graciously pleased to direct her principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communication with foreign 
powers, inviting them to concur in treaties binding the respective 
parties, in the event of any future misunderstanding, which cannot be 
arranged by amicable negotiation, to refer the matter in dispute to the 
decision of arbitrators.” 


With the view of supporting this motion upwards of 150 meet- 
ings were held in different parts of the empire, and about a thou- 
sand petitions, containing two hundred thousand signatures, were 
presented to the House of Commons in favour of the proposition. 

This important proposal, which we believe embodies the anxious 
wishes of all the piety, and philanthropy, and disinterested talent 
of England, was submitted to the House on the 12th June 1849. 
It was moved by Mr. Cobden, in a speech rich in its facts, logical 
in its argument, —e in its views, and warm and affectionate 
in its humanity. Lord Robert Grosvenor, Mr. Hobhouse, (now 
Lord Broughton,) Mr. Milner Gibson, and Mr. Roebuck, supported 
it with great eloquence and powerful argument; and the previous 
a was moved by Lord Palmerston, and supported by Lord 

ohn Russell, in speeches of deep interest and good feeling. Lord 
Palmerston, with his usual ability, gave an interesting and states- 
manlike view of our foreign relations. The two ministers fully 
admitted the principle of the resolution, and acknowledged the 
benefit that would arise from it; but they believed that peace 
might be maintained by the old method of negotiation, and cited 
the many recent occasions in which they had preserved peace 
without the new method of arbitration. In thus contrasting the 
two methods of settling national differences, Lord John Russell 
has thoroughly, we are sure unwittingly, misrepresented the propo- 
sition in debate. The friends of peace value and desire to uphold 
the old method of negotiation, and they honour the present Go- 
vernment for its frequent and successful application. The method 
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of arbitration is not to supersede but to supplement the method of 
negotiation,—not to lower the character and weaken the influence 
of the negotiator, but, with a court of appeal at his side, to 
moderate his patriotism and diminish his responsibility. 

When all negotiation has failed, and all mutual concessions 
become unavailing—when the negotiators part in sullen civility, 
_and with ferocious intent—when letters of marque are about to be 
issued, to sink or to seize the commercial treasures that are floating 
on the deep, to consign our fathers or our sons to a watery grave 
or a hostile dungeon—to demolish or to burn the castle or the 
cottage home that Providence has placed on our shores,—in such 
a crisis the friends of peace ask for the security of a written obli- 
gation, that the miserable question—perhaps one of false honour, 
perhaps one of filthy lucre—shall be settled by arbitration. They 
ask not that the Arbiter shall dispossess the Ambassador : He is to 
replace neither the soldier nor the sailor who defend their coun- 
try, but the pirate and the burglar who disgrace it. The man, 
however, for whom Providence has reserved the noble destiny of 
the world’s peacemaker, has still to assume the functions of a 
minister. The ideal, however, is but truth in the distance, and 
its living representative has not yet breathed among the senators 
of Europe. On the world’s dial, indeed, the sun of peace and 
of knowledge has not yet culminated,—it has but gilded our 
mountain tops with its auroral beam; yet, in its diminishing 
shadows and growing brightness we trace its upward path, and 
believe in its meridian destination. 

“ We see the war-crushed nations stand 
To catch the noontide blaze in turn ; 
We see from ready hand to hand 
The bright, but struggling glory burn : 
And each, as she receives the flame, 
Kindles the altar with its ray, 
Then, turning to the next that came, 
She speeds it on its sparkling way.” 

In confirmation of these hopes and views we have only to 
state, and we state it in triumph, that Mr. Cobden’s motion, 
though negatived by a majority of ninety-seven, was supported 
by the votes of seventy-nine independent members of the House. 
What a glorious contrast does this result exhibit to us, and what 
hopes does it not inspire, when we recollect that the first proposi- 
tion for repealing the corn-laws was supported in the House of 
Commons by only fourteen votes ! 

The Second General Peace Congress assembled in Paris on the 
22d August 1849, and held its sittings for three days, under the 
presidency of M. Victor Hueco, equally distinguished as a states- 
man and a poet. M. Dufaure, the minister of the interior, had 
readily given his authority for a meeting which he characterized 
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as philanthropic, and as having a high character of international 
utility; and he at the same time exempted 500 of the English 
members from the necessity of obtaining passports and submitting 
their baggage to examination. M. Lacrosse, the minister of 
public works, “ applauded most heartily the efforts which the 
Congress were making for the propagation of the noble idea of 
universal peace ;” and he expressed his “ sincere desire to behold 
the time of, at least, its partial realization,’ which “ he hoped 
might be hastened by the numerous international relations which 
were being daily created by the vast development of the means of 
communication all over the face of Europe.” M. F. Lesseps, 
ex-minister plenipotentiary at Rome, MM. Thierry, Tissot, and 
Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, all members of the Institute, became 
members of the Congress, and numerous professors from every 
university in Europe and America, and many clergymen, followed 
in their train. The National Assembly sent to the Congress 
some of its most distinguished members, and the Catholic Church 
its learned and its pious primate. M. Marie Dominique Auguste, 
Archbishop of Paris, would have accepted the presidency of the 
Congress had his health permitted, and he in vain requested the 
permission of his physician to attend one of its sittings. In an- 
nouncing himself as a member of the Congress, he declares, 
“ that war is a remnant of ancient barbarism, and that it is ac- 
cordant with the spirit of Christianity to desire the disappearance 
of this formidable scourge from the face of the earth, and to make 
strenuous efforts to obtain this noble and generous end ;” and 
in the following year, when he had witnessed the state of feeling 
in France, this noble prelate addressed the president of the Con- 
gress at Frankfort in the following words :— 

*‘ Myself, a man of peace, minister of a God who hag said of him- 
self that he was ‘ meek and lowly of heart,’ I applaud these efforts of 
the friends of peace to establish concord on the earth, and to banish 
wars and divisions. This is a grand object; an object essentially 
Christian. We cannot yet attain it, but there is a strong tendency 
towards its attainment. These public manifestations, expressed by 
these Congresses, prepare and form opinion, which is always the 
queen of the world. When public opinion shall be decidedly pro- 
nounced against violence and brute force, to terminate the differences 
which arise among nations, their rulers will be obliged to consider 
among themselves what to do, and wars will become more and more rare. 

** But above all, by the development of this Christian spirit among 
men of peace, when it shall be solidly established on the earth, when 
humanity shall form only one family, when men shall look upon one 
another as brothers, when the Church shall have only faithful chil- 
dren, and the passions be subdued, when feelings of selfishness shall 
give place to those of justice and charity, then will peace descend to 
the earth ; there shall be peace on earth and good will among men. 
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“ We shall in vain, Monsieur le Président, seek for combinations 
founded on reason and on the material interests of man. They are im- 
potent. It is the heart of the people which must be changed. This 
great and salutary revolution on the earth cannot be effected except 
by the aid of a fulcrum taken from heaven. May all the friends of 
peace, therefore, be, above all, the friends of Christianity! Let them 
promote its operation on and among themselves. It is the sole means 
of real efficacy to attain the end proposed, and which we are all en- 
gaged to promote. May God supremely bless our common efforts, 
and incline the hearts of the people toward gentleness and love, which 
are, indeed, at the foundation of all religion !” 


Under auspices like these, where religion, and science, and 
literature, and political wisdom, had united their torches in one 
common flame, the proceedings of the Congress were conducted 
with affectionate unanimity, with brilliant eloquence, and with 
the inspiration of a living faith in their cause. The ideal passed 
into the real; the imagination and the judgment proclaimed the 
same truths; and in the ignorance, the inhumanity, and the 
anarchy of the past, earnest men, whose convictions neither 
bigotry nor self-interest could shake, saw the dawn of enlightened 
times, the downfal of bloody institutions, and the blessed mil- 
lennium of universal peace. 

These interesting features, so seldom exhibited in the discus- 
sions of men of all nations and creeds, shone pre-eminently in 
the inaugural address of the president, M. Victron Hueco. We 
regret that we can find room only for some of its separate para- 
graphs. 


“Gentlemen, this sacred idea, universal peace, all nations bound 
together in a common bond, the Gospel for their supreme law, medi- 
ation substituted for war—this holy sentiment, I ask you, is it practi- 
cable? Can it be realized? Many practical men, many public men 
grown old in the management of affairs, answer in the negative. 
But I answer with you, and I answer without hesitation,—Yes! and I 
shall shortly try to prove it to you. I go still further. I do not 
merely say it is capable of being put into practice, but I add that it 
is inevitable, and that its execution is only a question of time, and 
may be hastened or retarded. The law which rules the world is not, 
cannot be different from the law of God. But the divine law is not 
one of war—it is peace. Men commenced by conflict, as the creation 
did by chaos. Whence are they coming? From wars—that is 
evident. But whither are they going? To peace--that is equally 
evident. When you enunciate those sublime truths, it is not to be 
wondered at that your assertion should be met by a negative; it is 
easy to understand that your faith will be encountered by incredulity ; 
it is evident that in this period of trouble and of dissension the idea 
of universal peace must surprise and shock, almost like the apparition 
of something impossible and ideal; it is quite clear that all will call 
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it Utopian; but for me, who am but an obscure labourer in this great 
work of the nineteenth century, I accept this opposition without being 
astonished or discouraged by it. Is it possible that you can do 
otherwise than turn aside your head and shut your eyes, as if in 
bewilderment, when in the midst of the darkness which still envelops 
you, you suddenly open the door that lets in the light of the future ?” 


After referring to the time when the various provinces of 
France, now in peaceful union, were engaged in contest and 
bloody wars, he anticipates on similar grounds the pacification 
of Europe. 


** A day will come when you, France—you, Russia—you, Italy— 
you, England—you, Germany—all of you, nations of the Continent, 
will, without losing your distinctive qualities and your glorious 
individuality, be blended into a superior unity, and constitute an 
European fraternity, just as Normandy, Britanny, Burgundy, Lorraine, 
Alsace, have been blended into France. A day will come when the 
only battle-field will be the market open to commerce and the mind 
opening to new ideas. A day will come when bullets and bomb-shells 
will be replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, by the 
venerable arbitration of a great Sovereign Senate, which will be to 
Europe what the Parliament is to England, what the Diet is to 
Germany, what the Legislative Assembly is to France. A day will 
come when a cannon will be exhibited in public museums, just as an 
instrument of torture is now, and people will be astonished how such 
a thing could have been. A day will come when those two immense 
groups, the United States of America and the United States of Europe, 
shall be seen placed in the presence of each other, extending the hand of 
fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their produce, their commerce, 
their industry, their arts, their genius, clearing the earth, peopling 
the deserts, improving creation under the eye of the Creator, and 
uniting, for the good of all, these two irresistible and infinite powers, 
the fraternity of men and the power of God. Nor is it necessary 
that four hundred years should pass away for that day to come. 
We live in a rapid period, in the most impetuous current of events 
and ideas which has ever borne away humanity; and at the period 
in which we live, a year suffices to do the work of a century. 

“But French, English, Germans, Russians, Sclaves, Europeans, 
Americans, what have we to do in order to hasten the advent of that 
great day? We must love each other! To love each other is, in this 
immense labour of pacification, the best manner of aiding God! God 
desires that this sublime object should be accomplished. And to 
arrive at it you are yourselves witnesses of what the Deity is doing 
on all sides. See what discoveries are every day issuing from human 
genius—discoveries which all tend to the same object—Peace! What 
immense progress! What simplification! How Nature is allowing 
herself to be more and more subjugated by man! How matter 
every day becomes still more the handmaid of intellect, and the 
auxiliary of civilisation! How the causes of war vanish with the 
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causes of suffering! How people far separated from each other so 
lately, now almost touch! How distances become less and less ; and 
this rapid approach, what is it but the commencement of fraternity ! 
Thanks to railroads, Europe will soon be no larger than France was 
in the middle ages. Thanks to steam-ships, we now traverse the 
mighty ocean more easily than the Mediterranean was formerly 
crossed. Before long, men will traverse the earth, as the gods of 
Homer did the sky, in three paces! But yet a little time, and the 
electric wire of concord shall encircle the globe and embrace the world. 
And here, gentlemen, when I contemplate this vast amount of efforts 
and of events, all of them marked by the finger of God—when I 
regard this sublime object, the wellbeing of mankind—peace, when I 
reflect on all that Providence has done in favour of it, and human policy 
against it, a sad and bitter thought presents itself to my mind.” 


After asserting that the nations of Europe expend annually 
for the maintenance of armies a sum of two thousand millions of 
frances, (a hundred millions sterling nearly,) he thus proceeds :— 


“If for the last thirty-two years this enormous sum had been ex- 
pended in this manner, America in the meantime aiding Europe, 
know you what would have happened? The face of the world would 
have been changed. Isthmuses would be cut through, channels 
formed for rivers, tunnels bored through mountains. Railroads would 
cover the two continents; the merchant navy of the globe would 
have increased a hundred-fold. There would be nowhere barren 
plains, nor moors, nor marshes. Cities would be found where there 
are now only deserts. Ports would be sunk where there are now 
only rocks. Asia would be rescued to civilisation ; Africa would be 
rescued to man; abundance would gush forth on every side, from 
every vein of the earth, at the touch of man, like the living stream 
from the rock beneath the rod of Moses. Misery would be no longer 
found ; and with misery, what do you think would disappear ?—Re- 
volutions. Yes, the face of the world would be changed! In place 
of mutually destroying each other, men would pacifically extend 
themselves over the earth. In place of conspiring for revolution, 
men would combine to establish colonies! In place of introducing 
barbarism into civilisation, civilisation would replace barbarism.” 


When M. Visschers, the President of the Brussels Congress, 
had given an account of the progress of the Peace cause during 
the last year, the president presented to M. Bara a case contain- 
ing bank-notes of the value of 1000 francs; and he announced 
that a prize of 500 francs would be awarded to the author of the 
best collection of extracts from ancient and modern authors, 
upon the horrors and evils of war; and that the Société de la 
Morale Chrétienne would give a prize of the same value for the 
best collection of extracts upon the benefits of peace. 

In discussing the proposal for international arbitration, an ex- 
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cellent essay on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Godwin, was read 
to the meeting; the Rev. John Burnet of London, MM. de 
Gueroult, Hippolyte Peut, the Rev. Asa Mahan of the Oberlin 
Institute, Ohio, and Mr. Henry Vincent of London, addressed 
the Congress in powerful and energetic speeches. 

The subject of a general and simultaneous disarmament, which 
was the topic for the second sitting, was advocated in an eloquent 
speech by the Rev. Athanase Coquerel, by one less stirring from 
the Vice-President, M. W. H. Suringar of Amsterdam, and in a 
noble address by M. Francisque Bouvet of the French National 
Assembly, and Vice-President of the Brussels Congress. In 
answer to the presumptuous declaration that Peace is impossible, 
M. Coquerel asserted that nothing is impossible but that which 
is false, which is wicked, which is antihuman, and antichristian. 
But everything that is true and good, everything that is Chris- 
tian and divine, is possible: if it were not so, we could do no- 
thing but despair; the way of progress would be closed for ever 
to man; and tosum up all in one word, man would be no longer 
man, and God no longer God. M. Bouvet, after declaring the 
last councils of the Catholic Church, which prohibited liberty of 
discussion, to have been the cause of modern wars and revolu- 
tions, he concludes with the following peculiar observation : — 

“ We have seen them issue from the obscurity of the middle ages 
by the light of the stakes erected for the punishment of heresy in the 
16th century. Since that period the spirit of life has been separated 
from the spirit of order. The one giving rise to revolutions always 
incomplete, and often deceptive in their results; the other remaining 
isolated in its own see of Rome, sustained by the pagan arm of 
political monarchies, growing feebler every day, like a tree without 
sap, whose foliage has dropped off through old age, and whose trunk 
may indeed still offer some resistance to the storm, but can no longer 
yield a tutelary shelter to society. The question being thus stated, 
the solution of the problem is clearly indicated. We must restore with 
the elements of modern civilisation, those grand deliberative and 
judicial assemblies which formerly existed in Christendom, and thither 
we shall see returning from all sides, like bees laden with booty to 
the common hive, the different elements of social order, religious, 
scientific, and ceconomic, to form, in:a holy association, the positive 
religion of nations. Then will a universal disarmament take place 
—then will be established permanent peace among all nations,” 

The discussion was continued by Mr. H. Vincent, M. Jules 
Avigdor of Nice, and M. Emile de Girardin, in a singularly 
powerful speech, at the close of which the whole assembly rose 
and greeted him with enthusiastic cheers. Mr. Ewart then 
ascended the tribune, and was followed by M, Frederic Bastiat 
of the National Assembly, and by Mr. Cobden, whose admirable 
speech terminated the sitting. 
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The third sitting of the Congress was opened by the reading 
of a letter from the illustrious poet Béranger, who had been pre- 
vented from attending by an attack of illness, He expressed 
his earnest desire for the success of this generous assemblage of 
distinguished men, and gave his hearty approbation to the initia- 
tive, which they had had the courage to take at a time appa- 
rently so little — for peace. It was now intimated to the 
meeting, that M. Lacrosse, who had previously opened all the na- 
tional palaces and public establishments to the foreign members 
of Congress, had also ordered the great waterworks of Versailles 
to play on the following Monday, in place of Sunday, in order 
to suit the religious scruples of the English and American mem- 
bers ; and after voting thanks to the Minister, the business com- 
menced with a long and excellent essay “ On a Congress of 
Nations,” by Mr. Elihu Burritt. The Abbé Deguerry and Mr. 
Amasa Walker of Massachusetts continued the discussion in 
well considered speeches, and they were followed by Dr. Boden- 
stedt of Berlin, Mr. Hindley, M.P., Mr. Edward Miall, and Mr. 
Cobden. Mr. William Brown, an escaped slave from the United 
States, made a short speech, and the Rev. Mr. Pennington of 
New York, once a slave, but now a Presbyterian minister, spoke 
in a special manner of the condition of the negro population, 
which he estimated at twelve millions, one half of whom were then 
in servitude to the whites. After a vote of thanks was passed to 
the French Government for their liberal countenance and splendid 
hospitalities, and another to the President, M. Victor Hugo re- 
turned thanks, and closed the Congress in an eloquent speech, 
with the following interesting statement :— 


“ This morning, at the opening of this session, at the moment when 
a Christian priest was enchanting you all by the spell of his sublime 
and soul-penetrating eloquence, at that moment, some one, a member 
of this assembly, of whose name I am ignorant, reminded him that 
the present day, the 24th of August, is the anniversary of the mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew. The Catholic priest turned aside his 
venerable head, unwilling to think upon this lamentable occurrence. 
Well! for my part, I accept the omen, I adopt the recollection. Yes, 
two hundred and seventy-seven years ago from this very day, Paris 
—the Paris in which we are now assembled—awoke in terror; in 
the midst of the night, a bell, which was called the silver bell, tolled 
at the Palace of Justice—the Catholics ran to arms, the Protestants 
were surprised in their sleep, and a wholesale murder, a massacre, a 
crime in which commingled hatreds of all kinds, both religious, civil, 
and political, a crime of the deepest and blackest dye, was committed. 
Well! to-day, on the same day, in the same town, God summons all 
these hatreds before him, and commands them to be changed into 
love! God takes away from this fatal anniversary its sinister signi- 
fication; where there had been a spot of blood, He puts a ray of 
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light; in the place of an idea of vengeance, of fanaticism, and of war, 
He substitutes an idea of reconciliation, of tolerance and of peace; 
and, thanks to Him, by his will, thanks to the progress which He 
effects and ordains in the world, precisely on this fatal day of the 
24th August, and, so to speak, almost under the shadow of that tower 
which gave the signal for the massacre, not only English and French, 
Italians and Germans, Europeans and Americans, but also those who 
were called Papists, and those who were called Huguenots, recognise 
each other as brethren, and unite in a close and henceforth indissolu- 
ble embrace! Dare now to deny progress! But, know this well, 
the man who denies progress is a monster of impiety, the man who 
denies progress denies providence, for providence and progress are 
one and the same thing, and progress is only one of the human names 
of the eternal God! Brethren, I accept your acclamations, and I 
offer them to future generations. Yes! may this day be a memorable 
day, may it mark the end of the effusion of human blood; may it 
mark the end of massacres and wars; may it inaugurate the com- 
mencement of the reign of peace and concord upon earth, and may it 
be said—The 24th of August, 1572, is effaced and disappears before 
the 24th of August, 1849!” 


On the 25th of August, the members and visitors of the Con- 
gress spent the day in viewing the various public edifices and 
exhibitions which had been thrown open for their inspection ; 
and in the evening they attended a grand soirée, given in hon- 
our of the Congress by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his 
lady, Madame de Tocqueville. The magnificent suite of recep- 
tion rooms at the Hotel des Affaires Etrangeres was thrown open 
for their reception. A band of music was in attendance, and 
the garden was brilliantly illuminated for the occasion, Several 
members of the diplomatic body and of the National Assembly, 
and many of the public functionaries, enjoyed the hospitality of 
their distinguished host, and like him conversed freely with the 
leading orators of the Congress. 

On Monday the 27th August, the Peace Delegates visited 
Versailles, where they were received at the gates of the palace 
by officers waiting their arrival. The great fountains threw their 
jets to the skies, amid the joyous sounds of English cheers, and 
to the delight of between thirty and forty thousand spectators. 
The palace of St. Cloud was likewise opened for the reception of 
the Congress, and the great cascade was illuminated in their 
honour. Nothing was omitted by the authorities in Paris to 
shew their respect for the missionaries of peace. The liberality 
of the Government, and the hospitality of its most distinguished 
members, will never be effaced from the memory of those who 
enjoyed it; and we feel that, in future times, the feelings which 
were inspired, and the truths which were taught from the Tri- 
bune of Peace, will yet exercise a beneficial influence in promot- 
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ing the highest interests of France, and the continued tranquillity 
of Europe. 

The Third Peace Congress was held at Frankfort on the 22d, 
23d, and 24th August 1850, under the presidency of M. Jaup, 
lately Prime Minister of Hesse-Darmstadt. Through the kindness 
of the Consistory of the Lutheran Church, the meetings were held 
in St. Paul’s Church, a magnificent circular edifice, capable of 
holding between two and three thousand persons. Among the 
many interesting letters of sympathy and adhesion which were 
received at this meeting, we must specially distinguish those of 
two of the greatest men on whose brow science has already 

lanted her wreath of immortality—Baron Von Humboldt and 
Some Liebig. In his great work, entitled Cosmos, the illustrious 
patriarch of science had long ago given his opinion on the sub- 
ject of universal peace. 

“ The one idea,” he says, ‘“ which history exhibits as ever more 
developing itself into greater distinctness, is the idea of humanity,—the 
noble endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men 
by prejudice and one-sided views, and by setting aside the distinction 
of religion, country, and colour, to treat the whole human race as 
one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of 
our spiritual nature.” 


In his letter of apology, on account of his inability to attend 
the meeting at Frankfort, addressed to the president and mem- 
bers, this fine idea is more fully developed. 


“The general peace which our Continent has now so long enjoyed, 
and the praiseworthy efforts of many governments to avert the oft- 
threatening dangers of a general European war, prove that the ideas 
which so prominently occupy your minds are in accordance with the 
sentiments called forth and diffused by the increased culture of 
humanity. It is a useful enterprise to inspire such sentiments in 
the commonwealth by public conferences, and, at the same time, to 
point out the way through which wise and sincere governments may, 
by fostering the progressive and legitimate development and perfecti- 
bility of free institutions, weaken the long-accumulated elements of 
animosity. 

‘* How much mildness of manners, and an improved order in the 
organization of states, have confined within narrower limits the wild 
outbursts of physical violence, may be seen by comparing the first 
middle ages with modern times. The whole history of the past shews, 
that, under the protection of a superior power, a long-nourished 
yearning after a noble aim, in the life of nations, will at length find 
its consummation. Has not a disgraceful legislation, conniving at, 
yea, even encouraging, the infamous system of slavery and the traffic 
in human beings, at least on our Continent, and in the independent 
States of former Spanish America, yielded to the united efforts of 
the better part of mankind? 
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“We must not, then, relinquish the hope that a path will open, 
by which all hostile divisions and contracting jealousies will gradually 
disappear. The whole history of the world teaches, to use the ex- 
pression of a statesman long departed, ‘ that the idea of humanity 
becomes, in the course of centuries, ever more visible, in a more en- 


larged acceptation, and proclaims its animating power.’ ” 

After the president had delivered a brief introductory address, 
the usual topics of discourse were taken up by the Rev. John 
Burnet, the Rev. M. Bonnet of the Reformed Church at Frank- 
fort, and by M. De Cormenin, formerly member of the French 
Constituent Assembly, and Councillor of State. Emile de Gir- 
ardin and M. Visschers followed with able speeches. A long 
address from the friends of peace at Philadelphia was then read ; 
and after an effective speech from Mr. Cobden, the resolution in 
favour of arbitration was carried by acclamation, and the sitting 
adjourned. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that General Haynau was 
present at this sitting, and his presence thus alluded to by Mr. 


Cobden :— 


* Among the visitors to-day is a stranger whom I little expected 
to meet at a Peace Congress. The last great meeting I attended in 
England I found myself side by side with General Klapka, and now 
I find myself almost shoulder to shoulder with General Haynau. 
Now, when we see the two leading generals who were recently 
opposed to each other coming to Peace meetings and Peace Con- 
gresses, I begin to entertain no doubt that the world is opening its 
eyes to the justice of our principle. These generals themselves seem 
not to be perfectly satisfied, whether they are victors or whether 
they belong to the vanquished ; they seem not to be quite satisfied 
in their own minds of the righteousness of their tribunal, when they 
attend the Congresses of the friends of Peace. Now, it is not likely 
that any of our peace friends will pay a visit to General Haynau in 
his camp. I wish to say nothing which would deter the leaders of 
our opponents from the progress of opinion; but I must say that 
General Haynau was about the last man I thought we should have 
converted. I take this as a sign of progress which is safe and sure 
when founded upon those principles which have been laid down at 
the meeting to-day, founded upon the common interests and the 
common humanity of all living men.” 


At the second sessional meeting the subject of standing arma- 
ments was ably discussed by Mr. Hindley, M.P., and Rabbi Stein 


of Frankfort, who concluded with these words :— 


“‘ Yes, gentlemen, whenever I behold a locomotive engine rushing 
along with the speed of the wind, with its column of cloud and fire, 
I am reminded of that miraculous column of cloud by day and fire 
by night, which went before the people of Israel into the land of 
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promise. Our ancient teachers say that that column gave way to no 
obstacle ; mountains were levelled before it, hills were dispersed like 
dust. Even thus will be our journey into the land of the promised 
universal peace: God goeth before us, and every obstacle must dis- 
appear. And never doI behold those wonderful wires that carry 
upon their wings the words of men with the rapidity of thought, 
without a feeling of rapture at the reflection, that an electric current 
is passing through the hearts of men; that we are placed within the 
magic circle of love, which conveys from man to man, from nation 
to nation, the vibrating motion of its presence. It is, however, the 
spirit of the times that carries every thought with the rapidity of 
lightning through the world. To this spirit of the times, one of 
God’s messengers, may be applied what was said of one of the libe- 
rators of America, Franklin— 
“¢ Eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrum tyrannis.’” 


M. Joseph Garnier, Dr. Bullard, U.S., M. E. Girardin, Dr. 
Hitchcock, President of Amersham College, U.S., the Rev. E. 
B. Hall, U.S., and Mr. Cobden, followed in the same line of 
argument; and the subject of disapproving of foreign loans for 

aying the expense of war having been discussed by Herr Duc- 
i from Holland, M. E. Girardin, and Herr Zachariah of Stettin, 
the sitting was adjourned. 

At the third and last sitting the subject of non-intervention was 
introduced, and a resolution condemning it was moved by Kah- 
Ge-Gah-Bowh, (Firm-standing,) now the Rev. G. Copway, lately 
a chief of the Red Indian tribes! He addressed the Congress in 
an animated speech, which he closed with the following words:— 


“ When I look at tliis assembly I am astonished—astonished at its 
success; when I consider the state of Europe, and the difficulties to 
have been overcome, difficulties which rise up like hills and moun- 
tains in the way of civilisation—and being thus astonished, who 
need wonder if I predict that the time must soon come when all the 
courts of Europe will send its representatives to this Congress, even 
Rome itself? You may say this is not possible. It is possible: 
as much so as the existence of those mighty machineries which your 
forefathers would have called miraculous. When I left my country 
in the West, my aged father came to me and said, ‘ Here, my son, 
take this,'-—(unrolling the Indian pipe of peace:) yes, when I took 
my seat at this table, many persons seemed afraid to sit near me, as 
if I had arms in my hand; but, Mr. President, it is not a weapon of 
war, it is a weapon of peace, which, in the name of my countrymen, 
I present to you—it is our calumet. And I will add, of this great 
question of Peace— 


“* Waft, waft, ye winds, the story, 
And you, ye waters, roll ; 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole.’ ” 
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After a short speech from Dr. Weil of Frankfort, Dr. Boden- 
stedt of Berlin addressed the meeting in English; but having 
entered upon the discussion of the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
which was contrary to the standing order of the Congress, that 
reference to present political events should be avoided, he yielded 
to the request of the president. Dr. Bodenstedt “had arrived only 
that morning from Berlin, bringing with him an address to the 
Congress, signed by the leading men of the Constitutional party 
in that city, as well as by the ambassador of Schleswig-Holstein, 
entreating the Congress to appoint a Commission of Inquiry 
into the matters at issue between Denmark and the Duchies, with 
a view to put a stop to that deplorable and unnatural war. But 
the Committee, before whom this proposal was laid at a prelimi- 
nary meeting, did not feel that this was a work which he pro- 
perly within the province of the Congress.” Had the two con- 
tending parties sent an official offer to submit their differences to 
the arbitration of the Congress, the case would have had another 
aspect ; but under the present circumstances any interference on 
the part of the Congress would have been justly regarded as a 
violation of the very principle of non-intervention, which the 
Congress had laid down for the government of States. 

The subject under discussion having been resumed by M, E. 
Girardin, and pursued by Dr. Creizenach of Frankfort, Mr. 
Edward Miall, and Signor Madono from Piedmont, Dr. Jaup 
read a short historical treatise on the principle of non-interven- 
tion as recognised in the law of nations. Mr. Burritt then, in a 
vigorous speech, submitted a resolution on the subject of a gene- 
ral congress of the representatives of the various states, with a 
view to the formation of a code of international laws. The reso- 
lution was supported by various speakers, English, French, and 
German, and after being unanimously adopted, M. Cormenin 
moved the following supplementary resolution :— 


* The Congress condemns the practice of duelling between indivi- 
duals, equally with war between nations; and every person joining 
this Society binds himself not to be a party to a duel, and ceases to 
be a member if he violates the pledge.” 


When the proposition had been seconded by Mr. Cobden, and 
the resolution was about to be put, M. Emile Girardin, who is 
well known to have given the mortal wound to M, Armand 
Carrel, rose and said,— 


“ Duelling is war between individuals. We here give a guarantee 
to obtain credit, and that guarantee is to be found in the solemnity 
of our acts—that guarantee is to deny duelling publicly and openly. 
A legislative assembly has, at this moment, as subject for future de- 
bate, a law upon duelling. In my life there is a painful reminiscence. 
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I fought a fatal duel twenty years ago, and I still feel remorse for it 
at this moment. If we were to leave no other trace in Frankfort than 
this resolution, we might say we had done enough.” 


When the resolution had been adopted, the Rev. Henry 
Richard moved different votes of thanks to the authorities in 
Frankfort for their liberality and kindness. The Congress 
agreed to hold their next meeting in London in 1851; and after 
thanks had been returned to Mr. Jaup, the president, the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress were closed. 

The Fourth Congress of Peace met in London on the 22d 
of July 1851, under the presidency of Sir David Brewster. Its 
meetings were held in Exeter Hall, a building which could ac- 
commodate upwards of four thousand persons; and owing to the 
vast number of strangers whom the Great Exhibition had brought 
to our metropolis, the attendance of the friends of peace to coun- 
tenance and advance its cause was numerous and _ brilliant 
beyond all former example. In the two temples of peace, then 
filled with all that is great and noble and estimable in society, 
there were assembled two different classes of true worshippers. 
In the one, beauty, piety, and philanthropy were listening to 
strains of eloquence and poetry, addressed to their reason and 
their humanity. In the other, the prince and the peer, and the 
citizen and the peasant, were learning the anthem of peace, 
which through every heart thrilled from the countless creations 
of industry and genius. No sounds of battle were heard there. 
The brazen throats of war thundered no death-notes from their 
polished lungs, and the implements of battle hung around in 
peaceful insolation, guiltless of human blood, and forged for the 
admiration, not for the destruction, of man. They disappeared 
even among the fabrics and products that were to deck the prince 
and the peasant; among the luxuries that were to cheer them ; 
among the mechanisms of advanced civilisation, and among the in- 
struments of science that are yet to explore the invisible creation 
at our feet, and make known to man the distant glories of the 
universe. Unfurled above all these elements of peace rose the 
meteor flags of Europe, that had often “ burned terrific” above 
her bloodiest battle-fields; but though now dimmed befere the 
brighter banners of industry and commerce, the patriot still sees 
under the symbols which they bear the deeds of the heroes that 
had carried them to victory, while he feels, and glories in the 
feeling, that war’s troubled night has passed, and that the star 
of peace has returned. 

Although the thousands that assembled for three days in 
Exeter Hall could not be compared with the hundreds of thou- 
sands which thronged the Crystal Palace, yet it has been stated, 
on authority which cannot be doubted, that there had never 
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before been gathered in the British metropolis an assembly em- 
bodying so large an amount of the highest elements of English 
society, its intelligence, its moral and religious worth, as that 
which met to plead the cause of peace and philanthropy. More 
than a thousand men were there from every district of the United 
Kingdom, representing all the principal cities of the empire, and 
selected, for the most part, on account of the honourable local 
distinction they had acquired among their fellow-citizens. There, 
also, were the official delegates from the important municipal and 
religious bodies—the chief magistrates from many towns—the 
parliamentary representatives of not a few influential constitu- 
encies—more than two hundred ministers of religion of various 
denominations, appointed by their respective congregations— 
eminent professors in our collegiate establishments, and a con- 
siderable body of men inferior to none in this country for their 
scientific, literary, and theological attainments. 

Of the foreign delegates America sent upwards of sixty, repre- 
senting sixteen different States in the Union, some of whom had 
travelled more than a thousand miles before they embarked on 
the Atlantic. France and Germany, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Sweden and Norway, sent also their contingent ; and 
thus were arrayed on the neutral ground of humanity, a brother- 
hood from nations that had often assembled on the battle-field, 
for the purposes of vengeance and mutual destruction. 

Such was the composition of the Congress of Peace, as held 
in the capital of the British Isles, Lest we mislead our readers, 
we must tell them also who were not there. No member of the 
British Cabinet, either of the past or of the present, was there ; no 
expectant, and no occupant of place; no British or Irish or Scot- 
tish peer ; no Archbishop or Bishop or Golden canon was there ; 
no Catholic priest; no Erastian Presbyterian ; no teacher from 
our national universities; no worshipper of the muses, to wel- 
come the Lamartines, the Victor Hugos, and the Bérangers 
of other lands; no military, or naval hero, with star and medal, 
was there; no healer of gunshot wounds; no spiritual stipen- 
diary of the camp; no compounder of gunpowder ; no primer 
of copper caps; and no stretcher of kettle-drums: Nor saw we 
there the rigger of our hearts of oak and our hulls of iron—of 
the Bloodhound and the Bulldog; of the Devastator and the 
Firebrand; of the Savage and the Serpent; of the Vindictive 
and the Vengeance—those arks of mercy, freighted with the 
benevolence of gun-cotton and grape-shot, to make friends of 
natural enemies—to civilize aboriginal barbarians; and, per- 
chance, what no Englishinan can do, to stifle liberty in its cradle 
—replace the man of sin on his unrighteous throne, and restore 
the inquisitor to his bloody judgment-seat. 
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We record not these facts as proofs either of hostility or in- 
difference to the interests of humanity. They have, doubtless, 
some other origin, which may be discovered in the nature and 
peculiarities of our institutions; but when the foreign members 
of the Congress recollect the respect and hospitality which they 
received from Cabinet Ministers and official men in Paris, Brus- 
sels, and Frankfort, and the support freely proffered to their 
cause by distinguished generals, both in France and Germany, 
they may be excused for misinterpreting the coldness and inhos- 
pitality of our political, military, and municipal authorities. 

After the Bureau of the Congress had been constituted, Sir 
David Brewster, as President, delivered the inaugural address, 
of which we can find room only for the following extracts :— 


“I should have shrunk,” said he, “ from occupying the chair in 
which your kindness has placed me, were I required to address to 
you any formal and lengthened argument in favour of the grand 
object which the Congress of Peace has been organized to accomplish. 
I shall consider this part of my duty discharged by a brief reference 
to the nature and the justice of the cause which we are this day met 
to plead. The principle for which we claim your sympathy and ask 
your support, is, that war undertaken to settle differences between 
nations is the relic of a barbarous age, equally condemned by religion, 
by reason, and by justice. The question, ‘ What is war?’ has been 
more frequently asked than answered ; and I hope that there may be 
in this assembly some eloquent individual who has seen it in its 
realities, and who is willing to tell us what he has seen. Most of 
you, like myself, know it only in poetry and romance. We have 
wept over the epics and the ballads which celebrate the tragedies 
of war. We have followed the warrior in his career of glory, with- 
out tracing the line of blood along which he has marched. We have 
worshipped the demigod in the temple of fame, in ignorance of the 
cruelties and crimes by which he climbed its steep. It is only from 
the soldier himself, and in the language of the eye that has seen its 
agonies, and of the ear that has heard its shrieks, that we can obtain 
a correct idea of the miseries of war. Though far from our happy 
shores, many of us may have seen it in its ravages and in its results— 
in the green mound which marks the recent battle-field—in the shat- 
tered forest—in the razed and desolate village, and, perchance, in the 
widows and the orphans which it made! And yet, this is but the 
memory of war—the faint shadow of its dread realities—the reflec- 
tion but of its blood, and the echoes but of its thunder. I shudder 
when imagination carries me to the sanguinary field—to the death- 
struggles between men who are husbands and fathers and brothers— 
to the horrors of the siege and the sack—to the deeds of rapine and 
violence and murder, in which neither age nor sex is spared. To 
men who reason, and who feel while they reason, nothing in the 
history of their species appears more inexplicable, than that war, the 
child of barbarism, should exist in an age enlightened and civilized, 
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when the arts of peace have attained the highest perfection, and when 
science has brought into personal communion nations the most distant, 
and races the most unfriendly. But it is more inexplicable still, that 
war should exist where Christianity has for nearly 2000 years been 
shedding its gentle light, and that it should be defended by argu- 
ments drawn from the Scriptures themselves. If the sure word of 
prophecy has told us that the time must come when men shall learn 
the art of war no more, it is doubtless our duty, and it shall be our 
work, to hasten its fulfilment, and upon the anvil of Christian truth, 
and with the brawny arm of indignant reason, to beat the sword into 
the ploughshare, and the spear into the pruning-hook. I am ashamed, 
in a Christian community, to defend on Christian principles the cause 
of universal peace. He who proclaimed peace on earth and good- 
will to man; who commands us to love our enemies, and to do good 
to them who despitefully use us and persecute us; he who counsels 
us to hold up the left cheek when the right is smitten, will never 
acknowledge as disciples, or admit into his immortal family, the sove- 
reign or the minister who shall send the fiery cross over tranquil 
Europe, and summon the bloodhounds of war to settle the disputes 
and gratify the animosities of nations.” 


After alluding to the adhesion of the Archbishop of Paris, 
and the opinion of Bishop Porteous, he remarks :— 


“‘ War is, by its friends, deemed a condition of man in his state of 
trial. It has, they allege, been part of the Divine government for six 
thousand years, and it will, therefore, continue till that government 
has ceased. It is, consequently, as they argue, wholly Utopian to at- 
tempt to subvert what is a law of Providence, and what seems part 
and parcel of our fallen nature. If the combativeness of man, as 
evinced in his history, is thus a necessary condition of his humanity, 
and is for ever to have its issue in war, his superstition, his credulity, 
his ignorance, his lust for power, must also be perpetuated in the in- 
stitutions to which they have given birth. Where, then, are the 
orgies, the saturnalia of ancient times, the gods who were invoked, 
and the temples where they were worshipped? Like war, they were 
the condition of an infant race, and have disappeared in the blaze of 
advancing civilisation. The game of credulity, the condition of early 
science, and the sphere of the magician, the conjuror, and the alchem- 
ist, has, like that of superstition, been played, and the truths which 
once administered to imposture have become the sources of wealth 
and the means of happiness. The game of ignorance, also, has been 
played, and the schoolmaster has buckled on his armour to replace it 
with knowledge and with virtue. The game of slavery, too, has nearly 
been played—that monstrous condition of humanity which statesmen 
still living hold to be inseparable from social life, and which men, 
still called Christians, defend from Scripture. The game of duelling 
—the game of personal war, in which false honour and morbid feel- 
ing make their appeals to arms, and which was not only defended but 
practised by Christians—has likewise been played ; and even the sol- 
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dier, who was supposed to have a prescriptive title to its use, has 
willingly surrendered his right of homicide and manslaughter. Is it 
Utopian, then, to attempt to put an end to war? If personal and local 
feuds have been made amenable to law—if the border wars of once 
hostile kingdoms have been abolished by their union—if nations have 
successfully combined to maintain the balance of European power by 
their armies—if, in our own day, an alliance called holy has been 
organized to put down revolution in individual states, and maintain 
the principle of order—why may not the same great powers again 
combine to enforce peace as well as order, and to chastise the first 
audacious nation that ventures to disturb the tranquillity of Europe ? 
The principle of this Congress, to settle national disputes by arbitra- 
tion, has, to a certain extent, been adopted by existing powers, both 
monarchical and republican; and it is surely neither chimerical nor 
officious to make such a system universal among the very nations 
that have themselves partially adopted it. If these views have reason 
and justice on their side, their final triumph cannot be distant. The 
cause of peace has made, and is making, rapid progress. ‘The most 
distinguished men of all nations are lending it their aid. The illus- 
trious Humboldt, the chief of the republic of letters, whom I am proud 
to call my friend, has addressed to the Congress of Frankfort a letter 
of sympathy and adhesion. He tells us that our institution is a step 
in the life of nations, and that under the protection of a superior 
power, it will at length find its consummation. He recalls to us the 
noble expression of a statesman long departed, ‘ that the idea of 
humanity is becoming more and more prominent, and is everywhere 
proclaiming its animating power.’ Other glorious names sanction 
our cause. Several French statesmen, and many of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Institute, have joined our alliance. The 
Catholic and the Protestant clergy of Paris are animated in the sacred 
cause, and the most illustrious of its poets have brought to us the will- 
ing tribute of their genius. The philosophers and divines of Ger- 
many, too, have given us their sympathy and support; and in Ame- 
rica, every man that thinks is a friend of universal peace.” 


After —- out the security and amelioration which pro- 
perty will derive from peace, he says :— 


** With war will cease its expenditure. National prosperity will 
follow national security. The arts of peace will flourish as the arts 
of war decay. Science and the arts, in thus acquiring new intellec- 
tual strength, will make new conquests over matter, and give new 
powers to mind. The minister, who now refuses to science its in- 
alienable rights, and grudges even the crumbs which fall from his 
niggardly board, will then open the nation’s purse to advance the 
nation’s glory. Education, too, will then dispense its blessings through 
a wider range, and Religion, within its own hallowed sphere, will 
pursue its labours of love and truth, in imitation of its blessed Master.” 


He then described the Exhibition in the Crystal Palace, and 
its influence in preserving peace, and concluded thus :— 
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“‘ The grand truth, indeed, which this lesson involves, is recorded 
in bronze on the prize medal by which the genius of the exhibitors is 
to be rewarded. Round the head of Prince Albert, to whose talent 
and moral courage we owe the Exposition of 1851, and addressed to 
us in his name, is the noble sentiment—‘ Dissociata in locis concordi 
Pace ligavi.’ It will, indeed, be the noblest result of the Prince’s 
labours, if they shall effect among nations what they have already 
done among individuals, the removal of jealousies that are temporary, 
and the establishment of friendships that are enduring. Nations are 
composed of individuals, and that kindness and humanity which adorn 
the single heart, cannot be real if they disappear in the united senti- 
ment of nations. We cannot readily believe that nations which have 
embraced each other in social intercourse,_and in the interchange of 
professional knowledge, will recognise any other object of rivalry and 
ambition than a superiority in the arts of peace. It is not likely that 
men who have admired each other’s genius, and have united in giving 
a just judgment on rival inventions, will ever again concur in refer- 
ring questions of national honour to the arbitrament of the sword. 
If, in the material works, the most repulsive elements may be perma- 
nently compressed within their sphere of mutual attraction; if, in 
the world of instinct, natures the most ferocious may be softened and 
even tamed when driven into a common retreat by their deadliest foe 
—may we not expect in the world of reason and of faith, that men 
severed by national and personal enmities, who have been toiling 
under the same impulse and acting for the same end, who are stand- 
ing in the porch of the same Hall of Judgment, and panting for the 
same eternal home—may we not expect that such men will never 
again consent to brandish the deadly cutlass or throw the hostile 
spear? May we not regard it as certain that they will concur with 
us in exerting themselves to the utmost in effecting the entire abo- 
lition of war?” 


After addresses had been read from the mayor and aldermen of 
Sheffield, and from the provost, magistrates, and town-council 
of Dunfermline, and letters of adhesion from Count Dumellie, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies of Turin, and from Tho- 
mas Carlyle, who “held himself bound by all opportunities open 
to him to forward the cause,” the meeting proceeded to discuss the 
eight propositions in which they embodied their opinions and views. 
These propositions are given in the following programme :— 

“‘ The Congress of the friends of universal peace, assembled in Lon- 
don, July 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1851, considering that recourse to arms 
for the settlement of international disputes is a custom condemned 
alike by religion, morality, reason, and humanity, and, believing that 
it is useful and necessary frequently to direct the attention both of 
governments and peoples to the evils of the war system, and the 
desirableness and practicability of maintaining permanent international 


peace, resolves :— 
“1. That it is the special and solemn duty of all ministers of 
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religion, instructors of youth, and conductors of the public press, to 
employ their great influence in the diffusion of pacific principles and 
sentiments, and in eradicating from the minds of men those hereditary 
animosities, and political and commercial jealousies, which have been 
so often the cause of disastrous wars. 

“© 2. That as an appeal to the sword can settle no question, on 
any principle of equity and right, it is the duty of governments to 
refer to the decision of competent and impartial arbitrators such differ- 
ences arising between them as cannot be otherwise amicably adjusted. 

“ 3. That the standing armaments, with which the governments 
of Europe menace each other, amid professions of mutual friendship 
and confidence, being a prolific source of social immorality, financial 
embarrassment, and national suffering, while they excite constant dis- 
quietude and irritation among the nations, this Congress would earn- 
estly urge upon the governments the imperative necessity of entering 
upon a system of international disarmament. 

“4. This Congress, regarding the system of negotiating loans for 
the prosecution of war, or the maintenance of warlike armaments, as 
immoral in principle and disastrous in operation, renews its emphatic 
condemnation of all such loans. 

“5. This Congress, believing that the intervention, by threatened 
or actual violence, of one country in the internal politics of another, 
is a frequent cause of bitter and desolating wars, maintains that the 
right of every state to regulate its own affairs should be held absolute 
and inviolate. 

“* 6. This Congress recommends all the friends of peace to prepare 
public opinion, in their respective countries, with a view to the forma- 
tion of an authoritative code of international law. 

“7, This Congress expresses its strong abhorrence of the system of 
aggression and violence practised by civilized nations upon aboriginal 
and uncivilized tribes, as leading to incessant and exterminating wars, 
eminently unfavourable to the true progress of religion, civilisation, 
and commerce. 

“‘ 8. This Congress, convinced that whatever brings the nations of 
the earth together in intimate and friendly intercourse, must tend to the 
establishment of peace, by removing misapprehensions and prejudices, 
and inspiring mutual respect, hails, with unqualified satisfaction, the 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, as eminently calculated to 
promote that end.” 


In these propositions, so admirably conceived and expressed, 
our readers will find in no ambiguous language the objects which 
the friends of peace are desirous to accomplish. There is here 
no wish, as has been falsely stated, to recommend the discontinu- 
ance of our armaments, or the diminution of our vigilance, or 
the destruction of our defences, and still less to attack the honour 
or morality or bravery of our generals and our officers. The 
Congress urges the necessity “of entering upon a system of in- 
ternational disarmament,” and recommends a series of measures 
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which no patriot and no friend of religion and humanity will 
venture to condemn. These views and these measures were 
advocated in 1846, when the peace societies were in active ope- 
ration, by the most influential of all modern journals— The Times, 
in the following eloquent paragraph, which embodies all the 
doctrines of the friends of peace. 


“ Above all, there is one achievement before us without which every 
other must be insincere and of questionable value. It remains for the 
most powerful, the bravest, and the freest people of the globe, to pro- 
claim and establish the virtue and beauty, the holiness and necessity, 
of UNIVERSAL PEAcE, and that they will proclaim it, in due time, we 
entertain no doubt. It has already occurred to the thinking masses 
of this great country, notwithstanding the humanizing creed which we 
profess, the civilisation which we boast, and the increased intelligence 
of all classes of the population, that the ferocity of warfare is as 
brutal to-day as in the remotest times of savage ignorance; that the 
Christian and the heathen are, to all intents and purposes, one and 
the same when they meet as destroyers in the battle-field; and that 
what we call the glorious victories of British arms, are scarcely to be 
distinguished from the butcheries of barbarous ages that we pity, and 
of more barbarous fighting men whom we think proper to condemn. 
And it must be so. You cannot redeem, under any circumstances, 
the naked and horrid aspect of war, the offspring of brutality, and 
civilisation’s adopted child. War in itself is a mighty evil—an in- 
congruity in a scheme of social harmony—a canker at the heart of 
improvement—a living lie in a Christian land—a curse at all times. 
. We confess that we regard with infinite satisfaction every endeavour, 
come whence it may, to destroy the supremacy of a cruel deity acknow- 
ledged on every ground. Kings who preach to their subjects the 
advantage and sacred character of peace are more than kings. Men 
who unite to promulgate the same doctrine, feeble instruments though 
they be, and liable to ridicule, claim respect for their mission.” 


The first resolution of the Congress, to assist in diffusing peace- 
ful principles and eradicating hereditary animosities, as among the 
causes of disastrous war, was moved by the Rev. J. A. James of 
Birmingham, and the Rev. Mr. Brock of Bloomsbury Chapel, and 
supported by the Rev. Athanase Coquerel of Paris, and Don 
Mariano Soler, a Spanish writer, in speeches of much eloquence 
and power. Mr. James addressed himself to the ministers of 
religion, and implored them to assert from their pulpits the 
glorious doctrine of perpetual and universal peace. “ And I 
could now almost wish you,” he said, “ to mi we yourselves to 
this labour of love.” Al! the ministers here rose, amid the 
cheering of the Assembly, and thus accepted the challenge. 
“ Gentlemen,” continued the speaker, “ I thank you for that 
response. It proves that I had not misunderstood your senti- 
ments, or miscalculated your zeal in the cause.” 
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The second resolution in favour of international arbitration 
was ably advocated by M. Visschers of Brussels, in an elaborate 
oration, and supported by Dr. George Beckwith, U.S., and by 
our eloquent countryman, the Rev. John Burnet. 

At the second sitting of the Congress, on the 23d, very in- 
teresting letters of adhesion were read to the meeting from M. 
Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, member of the Institute and of the 
Chamber of Deputies; from M. Carnot, a member of the same 
Chamber, and the son of the illustrious Carnot, whose brilliant 
career has already been traced in the pages of this Journal. Let- 
ters were also read from M. Victor Tracy, formerly minister of 
marine in France, and from General Subervie, general of division 
in the French army, and member of the National Assembly. 
“ Of all the scourges,” said the general, “ that can afflict the 
world, war is the most terrible. I have assisted at all the san- 
guinary dramas which desolated Europe for more than twenty 
years, and amid fields of battle I have often reproached Provi- 
dence for not arresting the effusion of the people’s blood, the 
innocent victims of the passions and the ambition of those who 
call themselves the masters of our destiny.” 

The propriety of urging upon European governments the 
necessity of a system of international disarmament, was power- 
fully advocated by Mr. Cobden, and supported by M. Pompery 
of Paris, Mr. Ewart, M.P., Mr. Macgregor, M.P., and Don 
Jose Segundo Flores, Professor of Political Economy at Ma- 
drid; and the right of every state to regulate its own affairs was 
eloquently maintained by Mr. Henry Vincent, M. Garnier, the 
Rev. J. Burnet, and M. Emile Girardin. The Rev. H. Gar- 
nett, a negro and escaped slave, addressed the meeting; and the 
Rev. Frederick Crowe from Guatemala in Central America, gave 
the meeting an account of his experience of the demoralizing 
habits of the barracks, of his imprisonment for refusing to serve 
as a Spanish militiaman, and of the impressment as it were of 
the slaves captured in the Middle Passage, to serve in our West 
India black regiments. 

Previous to commencing the business of the third sitting of 
the Congress, the Secretary intimated that he had received a 
letter of sympathy and approval from the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and an apology for his absence from M. Victor Hugo. 
At this moment fifteen of the Parisian workmen, who had been 
sent over to study the Exhibition of Industry, entered the Hall, 
and were received on the platform. Their names and _profes- 
sions were read over by Mr. Vincent, and one of them, M. 
Pierre Vinsard, a working engraver, delivered with much spirit 
an excellent address in French, pointing out the injury which was 
inflicted on the working man, and asserting that the annihila- 
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tion of war and pauperism could be effected only by a sincere 
and durable union among the people of all nations. 

After an able speech on the general topics of the Congress by 
Dr. Creizenach of Frankfort, Mr. Charles Gilpin moved the 
fourth resolution, which condemns the negotiating of loans for 
the prosecution of war. It was seconded by Mr. Edward 
Miall, in a speech of great mental vigour, every word of which 
told upon the audience. Mr. Samuel Gurney, Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Buckingham, and M. Jules Avigdor, banker, Nice, brought 
forward new arguments in support of the resolution. M. De Cor- 
menin urged the necessity of sending to Parliament, members 
who were the friends of Peace; and Rev. Mr. Massie urged 
upon the female portion of the audience, the duty of educating 
their children in the cause of Peace; and he intimated the offer 
of a friend to add £500 to a fund of £20,000, to enable Mr. 
Cobden to carry on an agitation for international arbitration. 

After an eloquent speech, which electrified the audience, from 
Mr. Elihu Burritt, who described with singular power the Great 
Exhibition and its influence upon society, excellent speeches 
were made by Mr. Coignet of Lyons, Dr. Scherzer of Vienna, 
and particularly by M. Bouvet of the National Assembly of 
France, who in a moment of great temptation and cruel insult 
had been induced to accept a challenge to a duel which had 
a fatal termination. In his admirable speech on the objects of 
the Congress, he expressed with much feeling the remorse which 
he felt for the violation of his principles, and the calamity to 
which he alluded. 

The business of the Congress was now hastening to a close. 
A resolution moved by Mr. Sturge, that a Congress of the 
Friends of Peace should be held next year, was carried by accla- 
mation; and after it was announced, amid the cheers of the 
audience, that Mr. G. Hatfield of Manchester, intended to have 
a silver medal] struck at his own expense, and presented to the 
French workmen who had attended the Congress, as a memorial 
of the satisfaction which their visit had created, Sir David 
Brewster closed the sittings of the Congress with the following 
observations :— 


“ In closing this Congress, allow me to congratulate you on the 
peace and order which have marked its proceedings. I have had 
occasion to attend many large public assemblies, and several in this 
Hall, but I was never before present at a meeting when the Chairman 
was not even once called upon to exercise his authority, either over 
the audience or the speaker. It is not a less agreeable source of con- 
gratulation, that the gentlemen to whose eloquent and argumentative 
speeches we have listened with so much pleasure, have never violated 
the regulations laid down for the guidance of the meeting, and have 
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never allowed their feelings to carry them out of their proper sphere 
of peaceful discussion into the field of political argument, within which 
we should at every step have been treading upon thorns. Although 
I had read much and thought much, as all of you must have done, on 
the important topics to which our attention has been directed, I carry 
away from this Congress, as I trust all of you do, many new views, 
and many new arguments in favour of universal peace. But while 
you have yourselves been impressed with the deep importance of this 
cause, as the cause of humanity and religion, I hope that you will 
regard it as a sacred duty to teach the lessons of peace in your fami- 
lies, and to propagate them throughout the sphere over which your 
influence extends. It is only by enlisting the young in our service, 
and preserving their minds from the poison that lurks under their 
amusements, as well as under the prevailing system of education, that 
we can hope to attain the grand object at which we aim. To you, 
gentlemen, whose daily work it is to teach and exemplify the doctrines 
of peace and charity, I need not offer any suggestions for your guid- 
ance.; but you will perhaps allow me to say, that while much may be 
done for our cause from the pulpit, more may be expected from the 
school. Itis by the selection of proper teachers, and the choice of 
proper school-books for the institutions you superintend, or over which 
you have any control, that you are most likely to check that admira- 
tion of military achievements which is so strong in the young, and 
which, when fostered by the poet and the historian, exercises such an 
influence over them in after life. Were our youth better instructed 
than they are in the popular departments of physical and natural 
science, subjects with which no deeds of heroism or personal adven- 
ture are associated; and were every school to have a museum, con- 
taining objects of natural history, and specimens of the fine and the 
useful arts, the amusements of the school would assume a different 
character, and the scholars would go into active life better fitted for 
those peaceful professions to which ere long they must be confined. 
But there is still another class whose active interest in the cause of 
peace I would fain secure. If there are mothers in this assembly, as 
I can testify there are fathers, whose sons have been sent, in the ser- 
vice of their country, to the regions of pestilence or of war, I need 
not solicit their assistance in propagating the doctrines of peace. 
They will proffer it in tears—in tears shed in the recollection of those 
anxious days in which they have followed in their hazardous career 
the objects of their deepest love—now sinking under a burning sun—. 
now prostrate under tropical disease—now exposed to the sword of 
the enemy. If there are others in the fair assemblage which graces 
this Hall, whose sympathies have not yet been excited, and whose 
feelings have not been harrowed by the calamities of war, I would 
implore their active exertions in our cause. Should it be their destiny 
to become mothers themselves, they have much at stake in the question 
of peace or war; and, feeling as woman ever feels, a deep interest in the 
cause of humanity, I would solicit her gentle influence over those 
stronger and less susceptible natures with which her own is destined to 
blend. With the expression of this wish I close our proceedings, trusting 
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that we shall all meet again at our next Congress, with fresh zeal and 
ardour in the cause. But should we not all meet again, should some of 
us, from whose hour-glass are hastening ‘ life’s last ebbing sands;’ or 
should some of you who grace the panorama of youth and beauty now 
before me, be summoned from this world of strife to that world of rest, 
before the autumn’s sun has performed another of its annual rounds,— 
should this be our fate or yours, you will not be the less welcome to 
the land of the lamb and the dove, that you have breathed your last 
as a friend or as a member of the Congress of Peace.” 


After a vote of thanks had been passed to the President, Vice- 
President, and Secretaries, the proceedings of the Congress ter- 
minated. 

In return for the great kindness and hospitality with which 
the English members had been welcomed in Brussels, Paris, and 
Frankfort, the English delegates gave a grand soirée to their 
foreign friends, in Willis’ss Rooms, on Friday evening. The 
company which assembled amounted to more than 800, including 
individuals of all nations. A great number of ladies graced the 
meeting, and much interest was excited by the French workmen, 
the representatives of large bodies of the French people, who 
mingled in familiar intercourse with their English neighbours. 

Another soirée, but one necessarily smaller, was given at his 
own house by Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. for Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, and President of the Peace Society, on Saturday evening; 
and the Friends of Peace separated with an anxious desire to 
_ meet again, and resume the great work of humanity in which 
they had been so agreeably and successfully engaged. 


Having thus given our readers a brief and general view of 
the Peace Societies and Congresses that have hitherto assem- 
bled, we shall now submit to them, as men of the world and as 
Christians, some views which every member of a political and 
religious community, whether male or female, is bound seriously 
to ponder,—to reject as false, or to receive as true. To men of 
the world it would be folly to address any other arguments than 
those of reason and humanity. Their religion, whatever it may 
be, is ever in humble subordination to their interests and passions. 
It may be used to promote the one and palliate the other, but 
it never has power to regulate or subdue them. 

In a period of profound tranquillity, a territorial dispute, or a 
claim of redress for real or imaginary injuries, has placed in a 
hostile attitude two powerful nations. Negotiation fails, and 
war becomes the arbiter of justice or of feeling. The bloody 
mandate issues from the frantic monarch. Bellona, with her 
purple scourge, seats herself upon his throne, and the Furies 
become the ministers of his power. The war steamer is com- 
missioned to burn and to destroy. The privateer—the pirate 
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ship of civilisation, is launched to rob and to murder. Life, 
wherever it breathes—on the unruffled ocean or on the rugged 
shore, perishes under the bloody cutlass; and property, wherever 
secured—the gold in the rich man’s coffers, and the savings of 
the poor man’s industry, become the prize of the ocean vulture. 
The emigrant ship, bearing’ her voluntary exiles to a distant 
shore, has no passport from the tyrant of the deep ; and the home- 
bound sail, bleached by a tropic sun, freighted with the riches 
of luxuriant climes, and carrying back to their native land 
the adventurous merchant and the wealthy colonist, shares the 
same fate as if equipped for battle. Nor are the horrors of 
war less felt in the ale hamlet, the commercial seaport, 
or the exposed metropolis. Red from the furnace the fatal mis- 
siles crush the habitations of living men, and the consecrated 
shrine—the receptacles of wisdom—the temples of knowledge— 
the records of property, and the granaries laden with the food 
of man, perish in the general conflagration. 

Yet these are but the harbingers of war, the mutterings of its 
distant thunder, the first ripples on its sea of blood. It is in 
the siege, in the sack, and in the battle-field, that war appears 
in her gorgon form—hideous in her frowns, and gigantic in her 
crimes. Exhausted with famine and with resistance, the devoted 
city receives the victor amid its ruins:—Massacre and pillage 
track his angry steps :—Neither age nor youth, nor sex nor rank, 
nor innocence, disarm the avenger. Wealth only is spared, 
that it may barter its life-blood for gold. Children are cast into 
the flames: Infants at the breasts of their dying mothers are 
stabbed in their arms, and the streets run with Christian blood, 
shed by Christian hands. The rivers and the ravines are choked 
with the dead and the dying; and the shriek of violated virtue, 
and the frantic cry of widows and of orphans, mingle with the 
crash of falling ruins, and the crackling of burning habitations. 

Less agitated by passion, and less stained by crime, is the 
wider scene of the battle-field. There, science and martial skill, 
in cool deliberation, point the instruments of death. Column 
meets column in the bloody game—lance struggles with lance, 
and spear with spear—and the brave fall under the stroke of the 
brave. In the individual and equal struggle, where death pauses 
for his victim, and the flashing eye guides its weapon to the 
heart, can the living man ever efface from his dreams the 
death-stare which confessed the victor, or the form divine which 
he disfigured and destroyed ?—can he mingle in the social circle 
with the childless mother, or with the widow or the orphan 
which he has made? He may, perchance,—but he may never 
meet them in the paradise of the just. In the mingled affray, 
on the contrary, where the hand of the Ishmaelite soldier is 
against every man, and every hand against him, the dying hero 
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sees neither the lance that pierced him, nor the hand from which 
it came. In the advance, too, and in the retreat, in the ambush, 
and in the open field, the missiles of war, guiltless of revenge, 
alone grapple with their victims. Hero after hero falls, as if 
by the bolts of heaven, till death, exhausted by his toils, counts 
by his tens of thousands the life that has been lost. 

Of this wager of battle let the monarch now count the cost. 
If he has secured his area of turf and stone, what is its value! 
and what the price he has paid! If he has established his right 
by the code of war, has he proved it by the code of justice? If 
his honour has been vindicated by the sword, are neutral nations 
convinced that he is honourable? In the empurpled ledger,— 
where life is the creditor and land the debtor,—where life is the 
capital and honour the interest,—where the ocean rock gained 
in war could not cover with its turf the heroes that died for it,— 
will the god of reason audit the account, or the god of humanity 
discharge it? Ifthe man of the world, with reason as a guide 
and humanity as an impulse, does not answer NEVER, the 
Christian will. He who acknowledges the value of a single soul, 
and knows the spiritual condition of marshalled armies, cannot 
but regard war as the master-crime of nations, and as the deepest 
guilt of the individual that promotes it. He can defend it only 
by viewing the death of the hero as a passport to heaven; 
but were this the clear dictate of reason, and the avowed doc- 
trine of revelation, the millions of the old world should rise 
against the millions of the new, and giving no quarter, rush into 
a happy immortality. 

Such is the mode of deciding questions of right and points 
of honour—such its danger and such its guilt. The friends of 
peace propose to abolish what reason, humanity, and religion 
abjure, and to refer the differences between nations to upright 
and independent arbitration. The proposal is doubtless reason- 
able and humane. It has been pronounced Utopian by men 
who have an interest in war, by many who live by it, and b 
some who expect to live by it. The opinion is not hen sect 
and we must respect it from the respectability of those who 
maintain it. The discovery of a universal medicine would 
doubtless alarm the faculty; and a balloon that made a successful 
trip to the Indies, would startle the directors of our railways; 
but the alarm would soon disappear, and doctors and directors 
would flourish as before. 

In the history of past times, and in the history of our own, 
questions of high import have been settled by arbitration—some- 
times by the friendly decisions of councils and leagues, and 
sometimes by the award of sovereigns or of governments. In our 
own day the United States and France referred a difference be- 
tween them to William IV. England and the United States 
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referred a dispute to the Emperor of Russia; Mexico and the 
United States referred a question to Prussia; and the United States 
and England referred the dispute regarding the Maine boundary 
to the King of the Netherlands. It is scarcely to be credited, 
even as a fact in our deceitful nature, that men, who, as indi- 
viduals, or as members of families or associations, are willing to 
refer to arbitration the most important disputes which affect 
their honour and their character, their position in society, and 
their whole property and income, should, as members of the 
social body, feel any difficulty in referring international dif- 
ferences to the same pacific ordeal. There must be in the 
heart thus constituted some malformation, which, though unseen 
by its owner, is not hid from the world. A lust of power or of 
gain is the rankling germ that tempts the greedy statesman to 
keep in his own grasp the power of the sword, the profits of 
negotiation, and the patronage of war. Lord Palmerston has 
said, that he now thinks, and always thought, “that when two 
nations have had any difference capable of being settled by ar- 
bitration, it is most desirable that a third party, not actuated by 
the same passions which heat those immediately concerned, 
should step in and bring the disputants to something like a 
compromise, with a view to prevent an appeal to arms.” While 
thus admitting the principle of the Peace Congress, the noble 
Lord has contrived to mn it impracticable. The sophistry of 
dividing differences into those which can and those which cannot 
be settled by arbitration, is a distinction which might have been 
expected from the schoolmen of the middle ages. There is not, 
and cannot, in the nature of things, be any such difference. Was 
it ever before asserted that a difference could exist which the sword 
alone could settle? If we can imagine such a dispute, it must be 
one of honour, in which one of the parties felt itself dishonoured ; 
and in such a case the sensitive party must necessarily be the pro- 
claimer of war. The sword consequently is drawn, the blood of 
the insulter and the insulted flows, and if the dishonoured nation 
is subjugated, what becomes of its honour? Its reputation remains 
with its original stain, and its martial glory, like its moral fame, has 
suffered an eclipse in the eyes of surrounding nations. But if, on 
the other hand, the nation sensitive of its honour triumphs in the 
field, will the vanquished people concur in the verdict of the sword, 
and will civilized nations ratify its decisions? But even if our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, whose ingenuity in this instance sur- 
passes his logic, had not embarrassed the question with so singular 
an opinion, he has made his own scheme of arbitration impracti- 
cable by giving the arbiter no other power than that of counsellor 
or a friend. What would we think of an individual who proffered 
to his opponent an amicable arrangement, and yet withheld from 
the arbiter the power of giving a final decision? and what would 
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we think ofan arbiter who would accept of so degrading a com- 
mission? 

However limited has been our experience of the system 
of arbitration, as occasionally and voluntarily practised in our 
own day, it is important to state that it has never yet led to war, 
nor is it easy to conjecture how such a result could be the con- 
sequence of it. But were the principle of arbitration to be based 
on the solemnity of treaties, and become the germ of the inter- 
national code of the world, the peace of civilized nations would 
never be interrupted, —the soldier would be the guardian of do- 
mestic order, and the missionaries would advance with the 
breastplate of faith and the sword of the spirit, to humanize the 
savage race, and carry to them the comforts and the luxuries 
of polished life. The frontier of crime and ignorance would 
gradually recede before the advancing torch of knowledge. The 
frontier of civilisation would make its way over the burning 
sands of Africa. The rivers of the new world would carry to 
their very springs the wealth and the knowledge of the old: The 
insular savage of the Pacific would yield to the influence of 
commercial intercommunication. Liberty would plant its foot 
on the Siberian wilds, and the presumptous barbarism of Eas- 
tern Asia would wane before the stern rebuke of religion and 
humanity. In every region of the globe the physical energy 
of man would seek and find4ts noblest exercise in cultivating the 
soil and exploring the mineral wealth of his district. Treasures 
unknown would surrender themselves to his power, and the hand 
of peaceful labour would receive from its maker the gold and the 
silver, the metals and the gems, which he has denied to the 
conqueror and the tyrant. Our readers, we trust, require no 
farther defence of the plan of international arbitration for settling 
differences between nations. Reason, religion, and humanity 
plead for its adoption, and we defy human ingenuity to adduce 
against it the shadow of an argument. The man, indeed, who 
dares to aver that war is the only method of deciding interna- 
tional questions, must have a heart as cramped in its a§ections, 
as his mind is limited in its range. Such a man has never felt 
beyond his own selfish nature, nor thought beyond his own 
limited horizon; and we cannot conceive why such a being was 
made, unless as a finger-post to mark the extreme depth of 
ignorance, and the extreme height of inate sonal 


* If persons of this duataiien have learned to “ih, we recommend to them 
the following statistics of war, made out some years ago by the Peace Society 
of Massachusetts. Since the world became Christian, or since the age of Constan- 
tine, there have been forty-four wars of ambition, twenty-two of plunder, twenty- 
four of retaliation, eight of honour, six of disputed territory, forty-one disputed 
titles to crowns, thirty of alliances, twenty-three of jealousy, five of commerce, 
fifty-five civil wars, and twenty-eight on account of Religion, including the crusades 
against the Turks and Heretics ! !— Uphan’s Manual of Peace, chap. vii. p. 84. 
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In these observations we have supposed the contending na- 
tions to be equal in power and resources, or so nearly equal that 
the chances of war might give to either the victory. But if we 
suppose them to be unequally matched, it is only by arbitration 
that differences between them can be adjusted. If in individual 
states the rights of the poor man are vindicated by the gratui- 
tous services of appointed agents, the rights of small but inde- 
pendent European states can be preserved only by an European 
court of arbitration. And if such a state should be placed be- 
tween two of greater power, in whose quarrels they may be 
allured, or compelled to participate, their independence and tran- 
quillity can be ensured only by a right of appeal to disinterested 
arbiters. 

We have hitherto supposed that Religion and humanity were 
the only interests staked in the game of war; but every people 
in Europe has been taught, by an experience not to be forgotten, 
that their daily comfort as individuals, and their very existence 
as a nation, depend on the continuance and universality of peace. 
While the mailed goddess has sported with human life, drunk 
with the blood and the tears of her victims ;—while she has 
defaced and destroyed the noblest forms of nature and of art, 
she has devoured also the resources of industry, inflicted the 
curse of poverty upon families unborn, and robbed the treasuries 
of nations that hated her, by the profligacy of her expenditure 
in war, and the folly of her extravagance in peace. It has been 
calculated that the cost of all the wars carried on by Great Bri- 
tain since the Revolution in 1688, is £1,438,000,000 sterling, 
£635,000,000 of which was paid in taxes, while the remain- 
ing £803,000,000 remains OUR NATIONAL DEBT, requiring to 
pay its interest £29,500,000 of our annual revenue,—more than 
the whole of the other expenses of the Government. This 
money, together with that furnished by continental nations, was 
employed in slaying three million nine hundred and ten thousand 
human beings, whose immortal souls, thirsting for blood, were 
summoged by the stroke of the sword into the immediate presence 
of the God of peace. In recording this master fact of human 
depravity, we almost feel partakers in its guilt by having lived, 
and by continuing to live, in the slaughter-house of the world. 

The Duke of Wellington has made the remarkable declara- 
tion, that Great Britain cannot afford to carry on a little war. 
The sentiment, to us incomprehensible, except in its simplest 
meaning, has been lauded as an apostolic truth to teach and to 

lide the Legislature. If Great Britain is unable to carry on a 
ittle war, she can still less afford to carry on a great one; and 
hence we arrive at the logical conclusion, that she cannot afford 
to carry on war at all. Should she, however, in the face of such 
a truth, wantonly light the torch of destruction, the nation, if 
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it does not rise as one man in abhorrence and resistance of the 
bloody mandate, justly merits its inevitable doom. If to a debt 
averaging the eighth or tenth part of the whole property of the 
kingdom, is added more, we tell the creditors of the nation—the 
contractors for the fire and the sword—that its bankruptcy is. an 
event not coming, but come; and we tell the nation’s friends, 
that revolution is the infallible result of financial ruin, and that 
they may begin to rehearse the secretion of those tears that are 
to flow over the downfal of our beloved country, and the destruc- 
tion and dismemberment of its noble empire. It is an act of 
patriotism to anticipate a great calamity. It is doubly patriotic 
if we have the sagacity to prevent it. We warn, therefore, the 
Arbiter of war, in whatever climate he breathes, that there are 
certain extremes in which the law of God and of humanity jus- 
tifies a breach of the law of man. We hold him responsible for 
the peace of Europe. One life is a trifle compared with that of 
thousands; and that soul is worthless that has no regard for the 
souls of millions. Ifa patriot gives his own life in the cause of 
his country, a patriot might take another in defence of humanity. 

Akin to the national calamity of war, is that of an armed 
peace, in which standing armies and floating navies frown defi- 
ance upon surrounding nations. While the grand budget or 
annual expenditure of all Europe is about £217,600,000, or two 
hundred and nineteen millions sterling, its war budget, in time 
of peace, (excluding its marine,) is no less than £56,000,000, 
or fifty-six millions,—more than a fourth of its general revenue. 
According to another statement, the average annual expendi- 
ture for military preparations in time of peace by Great Britain, 
France, Austria, Prussia, and the United States, is fifty-four per 
cent. of the whole expenditure of the Government.* Is an 
international disarmament, then, an unwise or a chimerical pro- 
posal? Might not Great Britain and France lay down a por- 
tion of their arms in mutual confidence and security? If France 
requires hers to suppress intestine commotion, and protect her 
Republic against the enemies of liberty, Britain might admit the 
necessity, and generously reduce her military battalions and her 
naval squadrons.f She has no enemy to fear either from within 





*In Austria, . 33 per cent. In Great Britain, . 74 per cent. 
In France, . 38 per cent. In United States, . 80 per cent. 
In Russia, . 44 per cent. 





Mean, 54 
Sumner’s True Grandeur of Nations. 

+ “1 am disposed,” says Lord Aberdeen, “to dissent from that maxim which 
has been so generally received, that if you wish for peace, you must prepare for 
war. ..... Lsay, that so far from warlike preparations being any security for 
peace, they are directly the contrary, and tend at once to war ; for it is natural that 
men having adopted means that they think efficient to any end, should desire to 
put their efficiency to the test, and to have some direct result from their labour 


and expense.” 
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or from without. Her real enemies are the cravens who see the 
mirage of armies navigating the Thames, and hovering over the 
Strand. It is not the weak and the defenceless who cry for 
bayonets, and steamers, and martello towers : it is the hypocritical 
coward that is to wield the one, and to occupy the other. 
When a foolish prince, now an exile from his country, had 
uttered his naval menaces against our peaceful shores, the nation 
trembled at the sound, the Government looked pale, and even 
now the coward-note has scarcely ceased its wail. Were every 
nation thus to arm itself to the teeth, under the influence of vision- 
ary dangers, we should follow the example in the protection of our 
properties and our homes. The domestic circle is more exposed 
to the rapacity of the thief and the violence of the burglar, than is 
the national domain, even in seasons of war, to the depredation of 
foreign enemies;—and yet we cut no ditches round our dwellings, 
erect no watch-towers on our roofs, and hire no sentinel to give us 
warning. Within the circumvallation of the laws,—with the 
watch-dog as our guardian, and with Providence as our defence, 
we may dismiss that unmanly fear which is a greater evil than 
the calamity which it dreads. Let the nation, then, follow the 
example of the individual. Centuries have rolled away site the 
foot of an invader has polluted our shores ; and, without wooden 
walls or standing armies, centuries will still pass in happy tran- 
quillity, if we but practise what we pretend to believe, and cul- 
tivate in universal charity the arts and the studies of peace. 
What a glorious future would the cessation of war, and the re- 
duction of armies, provide for the rising generation, and with 
what joy would the living generation die could they but hail it 
even in the distance !—the world one family—nations one bro- 
therhood,—the lion lying down with the lamb, and nothing to 
hurt or destroy in the holy mountain. 

In the early portion of this Article we have endeavoured to 
support the doctrines of the Peace Congress by the authority of 
a few distinguished individuals who were not likely to be carried 
away by the seducing influence of sentiment and feeling; but so 
inveterate have we found the prejudice of educated and ami- 
able individuals, and even of men who profess to cling to the 
Christian’s hopes, that we feel it necessary to appeal to a still 
greater number of authorities against war. There are few writers 
of the present day who have denounced war, and its causes and 
its palliations, with more eloquence than Dr. Chalmers. He 
describes war as “a scene of legalized slaughter,” which, were 
it not for the poetry, and the music, and the pomp and splendour 
which accompany it, “could never have been seen in any other 
light than that of unmingled hatefulness.” He elsewhere de- 
scribes death in the battle field with all the power of genius, and 
all the feelings of philanthropy; and after giving his highest 
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approbation to Peace Societies and Peace Congresses, he points 
out the steps by which these blessed views may be realized. 

“ Much,” says he, “ may be done to accelerate the advent of per- 
petual and universal peace, by a distinct body of men embarking their 
every talent, and their every acquirement, in the prosecution of this 
as a distinct object. This was the way in which, a few years ago, the 
British public were gained over to the cause of Africa. This is the 
way in which some other prophecies are at this moment hastening to 
their accomplishment; and it is in this way, I apprehend, that the 
prophecy of universal peace may be indebted for its speedier fulfilment 
—to the agency of men selecting this as the assigned field on which 
their philanthropy shall expatiate. I could not fasten on another 
course more fitted to call forth every variety of talent, and to rally 
round it so many of the generous and accomplished sons of humanity, 
and to give each of them a devotedness and a power far beyond what- 
ever could be sent into the hearts of enthusiasts by the mere impulse 
of literary ambition.” 

And in another place he points out the method by which this 
great object should be pursued. 

“ Let one,” says he, “ take up the question of war in its principle, 
and make the full weight of his moral severity rest upon it, and upon 
all its abominations. Let another take up the question of war in 
its consequences, and bring his every power of graphical description 
to the task of presenting to an awakened public, an impressive 
detail of its cruelties and horrors. Let another neutralize the poetry 
of war, and dismantle it of all those bewitching splendours which the 
hand of misguided genius has thrown over it. Let another tell, with 
irresistible argument, how the Christian ethics of a nation are at one 
with the Christian ethics of its humblest individual. Let another 
pour the light of modern speculation into the mysteries of trade, and 
prove that not a single war has been undertaken for any of its objects, 
where the millions and millions that were lavished on the cause have not 
all been cheated away from us by the phantom of an imaginary interest. 
This may look to many like the Utopianism of a romantic anticipa- 
tion; but I shall never despair of the cause of truth addressed to a 
Christian public, when the clear light of principle can be brought to 
every one of its positions, and when its practical and conclusive estab- 
lishment forms one of the most distinct of heaven’s prophecies, ‘ that 
men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, and that nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’” 

Sir Robert Peel has expressed the “ hope that one great and- 
most beneficial effect of the advancement of civilisation, the 
diffusion of knowledge, and the extension of commerce, will 
be the reducing within their proper dimensions, of the fame 
and the merit and the reward of military achievements, and that 
juster notions of the moral dignity of, and the moral obligations 
due to, those who apply themselves to preserve peace, and avoid 
the eclat of war, will be the consequence.” In a similar strain the 
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immortal Washington, the hero of peace, has contrasted the 
merits of the philanthropist and the warrior. “ How much more 
delightful,” says he, “to an undebauched mind, is the task of 
making improvements on the earth, than all the vain glory which 
can be obtained from ravaging it by the most uninterrupted course 
of conquests! How pitiful in the eye of reason and religion, 
is that false ambition which desolates the world with fire and 
sword, compared with the mild virtues of making our fellow- 
men as happy as their frail condition and perishable nature will 
permit them to be.” “After much occasion,” says Dr. Franklin, 
“to consider the folly and mischief of a state of warfare, and 
the little or no advantage obtained even by those nations who 
have conducted it with the most success, I have been apt to 
think there never has been, nor ever will be, any such thing as a 
good war, or a bad peace. All wars are follies—very expensive 
and very mischievous ones. When will nations be convinced of 
this, and settle their differences by arbitration? Were they to do 
it even by the cast of a die, it would be better than by fighting 
and destroying each other.” The illustrious warrior, Prince 
Eugene, assures us “that a military man becomes so sick of 
blood and crimes in war, that in peace he is averse to recom- 
mence them.” “I wish,” he adds, “ that the first minister who 
is called to decide on peace and war had only seen actual service, 
what pains would he not take to seek in mediation and compromise 
the means of avoiding the effusion of so much blood.” “The 
fabric,” says Robert Hall, “ of the warrior’s fame is cemented 
with blood; and if his name is wafted to the ends of the earth, 
it is in the shrill cry of suffering humanity, in the curses and 
imprecations of those whom his sword has reduced to despair.” 
In reply to a toast given in honour of his victories in India, to 
his fellow-officers in the British army, Sir Harry Smith said, 
“Gentlemen, ours is a damnable profession ;” and even Na- 
poleon, in a moment of remorse after his bloodiest battle, ex- 
claimed—“ War is the trade of barbarians !” 


We cannot close these observations without referring to 
those causes which create and foster in man that love of adven- 
ture and those habits of cruelty, which throw a halo round 
the red target of war, inciting the young to its bloody mysteries, 
and hardening the old in their military frenzy. When we 
witness, for the first time, the cruel experiments which science 
sometimes demands from her votaries, the heart sickens at the 
sight, and the head turns instinctively away from the living 
agonies before it. Svon, however, does the heart resume its 
normal tranquillity, and as soon does the eye return to the sight 
of pain. Need we wonder, then, that the child accustomed, 
almost from his birth, to the infliction of pain, and deriving his 
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earliest pleasure from the extinction of life, should in his riper 
years boast of the number and magnitude of his cruelties, and 
thus by an easy transition pass to the atrocities of war, as a step 
in advance, or as the climax, of his early achievements. 

It is painful to remember how we first exercised our dominion 
over living nature, by the capture and destruction of the loveliest 
insects, and how we arrested the industrious bee in its honest 
labours, and even when in our own service, by robbing it at 
once of its life and its treasure. By the hazel wand, with its 
line of cord and its hook of steel, we committed havoc among 
the minnows, before the spring-gun had introduced us to the 
more lethal tube which was guilty of the blood of sparrows. 
Though but a youthful spectator in the scene, we gaze with 
delight on the varied feats of the angler. We watch him in 
the stream and in the pool, impaling the writhing worm upon 
his line—sacrificing one life to take another; and with the 
bright sun above him, and the dove-like sky around, and rock 
and woodland demanding his admiration of peaceful nature, he 
terminates his every act of pleasure by every variety of pain. 
The life which he has caught is rudely dashed out against the 
rock, or crushed by his living hand, or allowed to pass away in 
the slow and fluttering agonies of pain. Thus hardened for 
the future, our river hero is soon introduced to a still higher 
sport, and still bloodier gambols. The companion of the licensed 
fisherman, or of the lawless poacher, he is invited to the roman- 
tic drama of the sunning of the water by day, and the burning of 
it by night, in which the picturesque grandeur of rock and 
stream, and the sublimity of worlds in the canopy above, form 
a strange contrast with the work of death below. Frightened 
by the ruddy blaze, the salmon seeks for shelter beneath the 
stones and cliffs, or lies stupified beside them, till the river 
Neptune, with his three-pronged trident, dashes it into the 
flesh of his glittering prey, and casts it in triumph to the shore. 

Harrowing as is the sight itself, and painful as it is in all its 
details and accessories, we are yet disposed to regard our river 
sports as more humane in their character, and less cruel in their 
practice, than those of the gun and the chase. We cannot in- 
deed affirm, as some have done, that ichthyological life is less 
painfully surrendered than that of the mammalia, though our 
early cruelties make us indulge in the belief that the amount 
of suffering is proportional to the magnitude of the sufferer. 
Yet when we see the salmon stretched on the ground without a 
wound, and slain without the shedding of blood, our sympathy 
is immeasurably less than that which is called forth when we 
scan the stately hart, with its glazed eye and its quivering limb, 
or the comely roe-deer perforated by the rifle, or torn by the 
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ferocious hound. Our animal associations, too, have a powerful 
influence over our sympathies. Ourselves a genus in the mam- 
miferous community, we naturally associate their sufferings 
with our own. The shrieks of the female orang-outang, so sin- 
gularly human, are said to thrill through the very heart of her 
pursuers; and we would not envy the sportsman whose domestic 
sympathies are not awakened when he has slain the hart in the 
presence of his mate, or the tender hind in the act of caress- 
ing its offspring. The death of a sportive fawn, killed by the 
random shot of the deer-stalker, will call forth a deeper feeling 
than the demise of 3000 salmon caught in one net by the Arctic 
fisherman. But though we have thus offered a palliative of fly- 
fishing as less inhuman than some of our other amusements, we 
have no toleration for the doctrine that the nervous system of 
cold-blooded animals is but little sensitive, and that the hook 
pulls only against a piece of unfeeling cartilage. Sir Humphry 
Davy, in his Salmonia, tells us under the cognomen of HaLiEvs, 
that he has caught pikes with four or five hooks in their mouths, 
and that these hooks “had no other effect than that of serving 
as a sort of sauce piquante, urging them to seize another morsel 
of the same kind!” Now, we who have tasted the sauce of a 
hook, which, without our consent, entered one side of the cheek, 
and was cut out of the other, can assure HALievus that this is 
the least savoury of our steel medicines; and, with experience 
on our side, we are not indisposed to transfer to him Lord Byron’s 
sentence upon Isaac Walton :— 


** The quaint old cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it.” 


With much sympathy, however, for the young sportsman, and 
still more for his prey, we must enter our protest against the 
monstrous cruelty of driving the five-pronged clodding leister 
into the naked back of a salmon, whether dazzled by a sunbeam, 
or paralyzed by the nocturnal fire. ‘There is no valour in the 
sanguinary deed. It is a midnight burglary enhanced by mur- 
der. It is a violation of that truce which darkness concedes to 
animal life,—an invasion of that rest from suffering which dumb 
nature might lave looked for without an appeal to the mercy of 
her viceroy. It is unmanly too—for there is no reciprocity of 
strife or skill,—no competition between the devices of the de- 
ceiver, and the counter sagacity of his victim—no conflict be- 
tween brute instinct and sharpened reason. When the otter 
bites his antagonist, and is bit by him in return:—when the 
vigorous fish outmanceuvres his captor—snaps his line, or ex- 
hausts his strength, or pulls him into the stream: or when the 
acute senses of the stag are marshalled against the practised 
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reason of the huntsman,—there is a conflict of antagonist natures, 
which, if it does not justify, at least palliates the cruelty it evokes. 

From the river scene our apprentice soldier passes to the field 
and to the heath, to the rock and to the forest, to wound and to 
slay his victims. It is a question to which humanity invites us, 
but which we cannot here discuss, how far it is justifiable to con- 
sider animal life as entirely at our disposal. The dominion 
which has been assigned to us over the dumb creation, may not 
involve a right over their lives. The flesh may be ours, but not 
the feelings and the affections which it breathes. It is doubtless 
a crime to kill with unnecessary pain. It is a greater crime to 
kill for the pleasure of killing, or the vanity of having killed. 
It is a crime to kill when the victim is innocent, and the carcase 
useless. It may be a crime to kill when the feelings and affec- 
tions of uncomplaining instinct are violated by the deed: And, 
when we consider in the abstract the value of life—our inability 
to restore it—the beauty and loveliness of the forms which clothe 
it, and the possibility that in its nobler aspects, and under its 
almost rational instincts, it may have a responsibility here, and a 
life hereafter—it would be well to pause before we strike, and to 
rejoice over the life which we may have spared. 

Such is the education of the civilian and the soldier—of the 
man that purchases and whets the sword, and of him that delights 
in its blood-spots, and anticipates glory from being its victim. 
It is an education this of easy acquirement—it is but the les- 
son of the eye and the limb. The mind hybernates under its 
teaching, and the heart ossifies under its training. It is the 
nursery of war—its school—its university—its apprenticeship. 
It has a government grant in its support. The Christian layman 
practises at its ring, and the priest blesses it with his sanction. 
Let the friends of peace, then, counteract this carly passion for 
adventure and cruelty. Let not the mother turn a milk into 
blood, nor the father his parental tenderness into cruelty. Time 
will soon soften natures which custom has not hardened; and 
the stripling will hardly seek in his manhood for what have not 
been the amusements of his earlier days. The cruelty of youth 
diminishes as we advance in years,—age replaces it with a 
nobler ambition ; and it is in the final lustrum of our being that 
we truly feel. The infliction of pain and the shedding of blood 
become torture to our chastened and more sensitive nature— 
ephemeral life even is spared—and all other life stands sacred 
when we are about to draw the first breath of that better life 
which we can never lose. 

If such be the value of animal life, and such the respect for 
it which reason demands from those to whom it is entrusted, 
there are certain conditions of its existence under which it in- 
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spires a peculiar reverence. In every civilized community cruelty 
to the animals that serve us is an offence punishable by law; 
and when law does not interpose its sanction, the natural bene- 
volence of man, small and evanescent though it be, enacts a law 
of kindness for itself. We would not injure, and still less kill 
the gay lark, or the minstrel nightingale, that have sweetened 
our solitary hours with their angelic lay. The noble steed that 
has carried us safely through our pilgrimage either of peace or of 
war, acquires a right to our affections which is but seldom with- 
held. And the faithful watch-dog, whose vigilance has guarded 
our dwelling, or perchance saved our life, is a household favour- 
ite, whose happiness we study with almost parental care. 

What then must be the value of human life—what the respect 
which we owe it—and what the crime of him who takes it away? 
It is not yet decided by reason, nor by revelation, viewed in its 
most comprehensive aspect, that man is, under any circum- 
stances, entitled to take the life of his fellow. “ Thou shalt not 
kill,” stands a law, without exception, in the statute-book of 
heaven; and the Creator, who made of one blood all the nations 
of the universe, has nowhere given express permission to the 
creature to appropriate a single drop of the life-giving unity. 
The term of existence, then, which God has apportioned to his 
children, is in his hands alone—an inheritance of inestimable value, 
which it would be criminal to abridge, even if man were to lie 
for ever a human fossil amid the wreck of nature. But when 
the gift of life is a necessary prelude to the boon of immortality, 
and when this last and greatest gift to man is conditional on the 
discharge of duties in the first,—the duration of that life—the 
continuance of its period of trial—and the peaceful enjoyment 
of its serene evening for repentance and preparation, are bless- 
ings which He only who gave them can take away. These 
blessings are forfeited by him who falls by his own hand, and 
they are rudely extinguished in the man who falls by the hand 
of another—that bloody hand which no saint above will grasp, 
and which had better been cut off and cast into the fire. ‘The 
life thus shortened, the body thus mangled, may have been that 
of a brother slain by a brother, or a father slain by his son.” 
It must have been that of a parent, a brother, or a child; and 
there must have been left behind, a widow, a brother, a sister, 
or an orphan, to weep over the sanguinary deed, or to shed burn- 
ing tears lest it was a stroke which should sever them for ever. 


* “ While we were at Rendsburg in Schleswig-Holstein,” says a recent travel- 


ler, “ there was seated at the same table with us at dinner, the brother of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Danish army, who had four sons in the army of Schleswig- 
Holstein. We were informed that even futher and sons were arraycd against each 
other in this war !” 
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Art. II.—1. Taxation and the Funding System. By J. R. 
M‘Cuttocw. London, 1845. 

2. Principles of Political Economy. Book V. By J.S. MILt. 
London, 1850. 

3. Financial Reform Tracts. Liverpool, 1850-1851. 

4, Bulletin des Lois. Nos. 300, 303. Paris, 1851. 


TuHE English are noted for never doing more tnan one thing 
at a time. The national mind does not seem large enough to 
embrace more than a single interest at once. We attack the 
enemies of our social wellbeing in succession, and cut them off 
in detail. We take up public questions seriatim, devoting to 
each as it arises the whole force of the national will; and 
resenting as an intruder, or eschewing as a bore, whoever would 
direct into other, and intrinsically perhaps equally important 
channels, any portion of the general attention. Upon each 
grievance to be remedied, and each abuse to be swept away, we 
concentrate for the moment the whole intensity of our hatred, 
the whole energy of our zeal: we speak and feel as if it were 
the sole evil in existence, or, at least, as if all others were utterly 
insignificant in comparison ; and, for the time being, all others 
are permitted to flourish unchecked and unregarded. This 
national idiosynerasy, which is the despair of all whose topics 
of interest or abhorrence are not those of the present phase 
of the popular mind, and who find themselves in consequence 
contemptuously pooh-poohed and set aside, is estimated at its 
full value by philosophic politicians, who know, not only that 
it is the means of securing far greater efficiency to the operation 
of the reforming spirit, than it could hope to attain were it frit- 
tered away upon a hundred objects, but that it ensures all 
questions “becoming kings in their turn,” and reaping in due 
time and order the full benefit of this exclusive and predomi- 
nating zeal. As one battle after another is fought with anti- 
quated error and injustice, as one victory after another, over 
the forces of the social enemy, is added to the records of national 
achievements, the subject is relegated to the past, and buried in 
oblivion for ever, and “ the goodly fellowship of our reformers” 
marches onward to another conquest. Since this career began in 
Britain we have won the hard-fought fields, first, of religious 
liberty, then of civil freedom and parliamentary reform, and 
then of commercial emancipation. Each in its turn occupied 
the nation for years; each was magnitied as the sole and special 
interest of the day; each occupied for a time an inordinate share 
of the public mind, utterly disproportionate to its real magnitude; 
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and each in turn, when its day was over and its cause was gained, 
ave place to a successor as unduly and unreasonably favoured. 

ew candidates for popular attention are now coming on the 
stage. Besides the various questions of the vast field of Soci- 
ology, three topics especially promise to become prominent, 
Colonial Policy, Law Reform, and the Principles of Taxation. 
Which of these will take precedence, and engross to itself the 
undivided political spirit of the country, it is hard to say. It 
may be that, contrary to our wont, we may be able, to a greater 
or less extent, to entertain the three topics simultaneously, and 
that while the public mind is acting upon one of them, it may 
be ripening for action on another. We propose, even at the 
risk of finding that our voice is as that of one crying in the 
wilderness, to call attention to the last of these matters—the 
Science of Taxation—as one of which the interest is pressing, 
perpetual, and yearly renewed, and which comes home, more 
closely than either of the others, to the business and bosoms of 
every individual among us. 

Till very recently, the Science of Taxation may be said to 
have had no existence. That which has performed its functions, 
and sometimes usurped its name, has been a mere art of extor- 
tion. A certain revenue was required, and it was to be got 
by hook or by crook, in the readiest and easiest way possible. 
That tax which yielded the most with the least difficulty to the 
collectors, and the least outcry among the influential part of the 
community, was ever the favourite. “ Plumer la poule sans la faire 
erier,” was the highest aim of the Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
The certainty of distant evils, the dread of collateral conse- 
quences, the chance of killing the goose that laid the golden 
eggs, were alike disregarded. In earlier times, the coarse and 
ready expedient of a poll-tax, or a hearth-tax, or the primd 
facie fair one of a land-tax, was most usually resorted to. In 
more recent days, as society became more complex, and as com- 
merce and manufactures were developed, more circuitous and 
silent, but not less unscientific or inequitable modes of transfer- 
ring the property of the subject into the coffers of the state, 
came gradually into vogue. Each new branch of industry, as 
it raised its head, was pounced upon by the quick-sighted detec- 
tives of the revenue, and made to pay for license or protection ; 
each fresh article of taste or consumption brought from foreign 
countries by our indefatigable merchants, was burdened with a 
special import-duty ; funds were sought and extracted from the 
most incongruous and opposite sources, from the necessaries of 
the pauper and the luxuries of the millionaire, from the most 
healthful and the most noxious indulgences, from the poison 
that generates a disease, “nd from the drug that cures it, from 
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salt and from eau-de-Cologne, from tea and from gin, from rhu- 
barb and from tobacco. No principle of private justice or pub- 
lic advantage was laid down or leet in view; one sole rule 
seemed to be followed—whatever was squeezable was to be 
squeezed ;—rem, quocunque modo rem. 

This state of things has in a great measure passed away: our 
Legislature has awakened to the necessity of juster and more 
judicious impositions. But though immense improvement has 
been effected in the art of taxation, next to no progress has 
taken place in the science. We were empirical and tentative in 
laying on taxes—we continue to be empirical and tentative in 
me rd them off. Statesmen have arisen from time to time who 
have discovered that such and such a duty was injurious to 
industry, unproductive to revenue, or was becoming intolerable 
to the altered feelings of the people; and it has been repealed ac- 
cordingly. Sudden emergencies have led to the invention of new 
imposts, which remain as a matter of course till public indigna- 
tion kicks them off. A deficient revenue is met by a loan, a 
new tax, or the augmentation of an old one, according to the 
fancy or ingenuity of the actual Chancellor. A surplus revenue 
occasions the repeal of some branch of revenue, which is selected 
for sacrifice, not for its mischievousness, but for its unpopularity. 
But still no step has been taken towards a systematic decision of 
the general principles which regulate the imposition or the repeal 
of taxation. The subject, it is true, has been much discussed in 
the writings of economists, and is often touched upon in Parlia- 
ment; but the public at large, which in the end settles all these 
questions, has not yet arrived at any clear comprehension of the 
question at issue, or any predominating opinion upon it. Writers 
of authority and statesmen of ability are ranged on all sides ; 
but it is still a moot point whether taxation ought to be direct 
or indirect ; whether it ought to be levied on all, or only on men 
of property—on terminable and professional as on perpetual and 
idle incomes; whether men should pay in proportion to their 
income or to their expenditure, in proportion to their means or to 
their requirements; what, in fact, are the qualities and conse- 

uences, by reference to which a tax is to be approved or con- 
Sened. We propose to contribute our mite towards the forma- 
tion of a public opinion on this weighty subject, especially upon 
that branch of it—the controversy between direct and indirect 
taxation—on which the chief interest is now felt. Before pro- 
ceeding to this task, however, we wish to notice one or two 
fallacies, which have still a strong hold on the popular mind, 
and one or two principles which have been clearly elicited in the 
course of our irregular and floundering experiments. 

It has long been the custom of English demagogues to repre- 
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sent the English people, as not only the most heavily taxed 
~— under the sun, but as actually ground down to the earth 
y the weight of their burdens, and suffering thereby under 

a process of gradual and accelerated extinction. It has long 
been our custom to swallow these representations with im- 
plicit credulity, and even to listen to them with a species of 
savage and insane delight. Yet, nothing can be more certain 
than that both assertions are not only greatly exaggerated, but 
utterly untrue. The fact is, that the cuckoo note of the popular 
agitator has not varied since the beginning of the century, 
though the circumstances which gave rise to it have been 
in a state of perpetual alteration, so that what was substantial 
truth then, is the opposite of truth now. It will astonish most 
of our readers to be told not only that our taxation, fairly caleu- 
lated, is lighter than that of several other countries, but that it 
has long been steadily and rapidly diminishing. We are no 
optimists; we are far from imagining that our public burdens 
are not deplorably heavy; we are far from believing that a wiser 
course in former days might not have enormously lessened them; 
we are far from despairing of a great mitigation of them, by a 
judicious course in future ;—but we protest against the childish 
and untruthful habit, so dear to the grumbling temper of our 
countrymen, of perpetually representing ourselves as the most 
ill-used and trampled-upon of mortals. We presume it will be 
allowed on all hands that the burden of taxation must be 
reckoned, not by the gross amount paid into the national trea- 
sury, but by that amount compared with the wealth and the num- 
bers of the nation. Looking at the matter from this comparative 
— of view, we find that in 1801, the population of the United 
<ingdom was 15,800,000, and the revenue paid into the Ex- 

chequer, (exclusive, of course, of loans,) was £34,113,000, giving 
an average of 43s. a head. In 1815, the last year of the war, 
the population was 19,000,000, and the revenue £72,210,000 ; 
but as twenty per cent. must be allowed for the depreciation of 
the currency, the average will be found to have risen to 60s. a 
head. In 1821, after five years of peace, the population was 
21,200,000, and the revenue £55,800,000, or 5ls. a head. 
In 1850 the population was 27,000,000, and the revenue 
£52,300,000, or 39s. a head. That is, the pressure of taxation 
upon each Briton is actually less by one-tenth than it was fifty 
ago; less by one-fifth than it was thirty years ago; and 

ess by one-third than it was during our Buonapartean wars. 

But this is not all. Taxation must be estimated not according 

to numbers only, but according to wealth also—and indeed chiefly 
—since it is our wealth that gives us the power of meeting it. 
An equal amount of taxation is obviously only half the burden, 
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ceteris paribus, to a man of a thousand a year, which it is to one 
of five hundred a year. Now, we have no means of ascertaining 
with precision the increase of national wealth (¢.e., capability of 
enduring taxation) since the beginning of the century, but there 
are on record a few significant facts,* which suffice to shew that it 
has been certainly much greater than the increase of population. The 
real property of Great Britain was valued in 1803 at £967,284,000, 
and in 1842 at £1,820,000,000. The total amount of incomes 
(as assessed) derived from trades and professions was in 1812, 
£21,247,600, and in 1848, £56,990,000, being nearly a three- 
fold increase in thirty-six years. The amount of capital sub- 
ject to legacy duty sprung up from £4,122,000 in 1800, to 
£16,622,000 in 1812, and to £44,348,000 in’ 1845, or a tenfold 
increase in the half century. The sums insured against fire 
were £232,000,000 in 1801, and £722,000,000 in 1845. We 
think we shall be within the mark, if we assume that the wealth 
of the country has increased threefold since the beginning of 
the century, while the taxation has increased in the same period 
only from thirty-four to fifty-two millions; or in round numbers, 
the one has increased at the rate of 200 per cent., and the other 
only at the rate of fifty per cent. Mr. Norman, whose autho- 
rity few will be inclined to dispute, after a careful examination 
of the whole question, and an ample allowance for the change 
in the value of money, sums up as follows :—“ The reader will 
recollect that it has been shewn, supposing the increase of 
wealth to have kept pace with that of the population, that a 
diminution of pressure arising from public burdens has taken 
place since the peace to the extent of 53 per cent.; but on 
reading the foregoing observations, he will probably be of 
opinion that the reduction thus exhibited falls far short of the 
real truth. By how much short, can only be a matter of con- 
jecture. Ifwe say that the real reduction has been 67 per cent., 
or two-thirds, we shall probably be still too low; and, taking all 
things into calculation, it seems probable that we shall not be 
far wrong in fixing it at 75 per cent., or three-fourths. In 
other words, it may be assumed on highly probable grounds, 
that an individual with a given income, who, in taxes and loans, 
paid £100 to the State in 1815, would now pay only £25.” 

If the public burdens of England are greatly diminished and 
diminishing, when compared with her wealth, which affords the 
only fair criterion of their severity, it is equally certain that they 
are not, when estimated by the same standard, so heavy in compari- 
son with those of other European countries as it is usual to repre- 
sent them. In England it is true, the taxation amounts to 39s. 


* See Porter’s Progress of the Nation. | Norman on Taxation. 
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a head, against 29s. 7d. in France; 37s. 3d. in Holland; 21s. 
8d. in Belgium; and 20s. in Spain. In France, indeed, it has 
recently reached 33s., and in the first year of the Revolution 
was 40s. a head. But will any one pretend that the wealth of 
England does not exceed the wealth of every one of these 
countries in a far greater ratio than her taxation? Is not 
England more than twice as rich as Spain ?—is she not pro- 
bably ten times as rich? Is she not more than one-fifteenth 
richer than Holland ?—not more than one-fourth richer than 
France? With regard to the latter country, Mr. Norman 
calculates from premises, which give his conclusions the force 
of moral demonstration, that the per centage of the national 
wealth abstracted for State purposes, is more than double what 
it isin England. In other words, that a Frenchman pays out 
of his income or fortune, more than twice as much as is paid by 
an Englishman who may possess a similar income or fortune.” 

But the case of the United States of America is generally 
cast in our teeth as a specimen of the light taxation of a country 
where the people govern themselves. Let us inquire into the 
facts of the case, before sitting down quietly under the reproach. 
Let us ascertain the State taxes, and the local taxes, as well as 
the national or federal taxes, which commonly are alone taken 
into consideration by popular haranguers. 

We find that in Great Britain, in the year ending January 
5, 1850, the total State expenditure was £55,500,000 

The Poor Rates, . ‘ 7,250,000 
The Local and County Rates, 4,000,000 


Total, _ £66,750,000 





Now, as the population was twenty-seven millions, this would 
give nearly 50s. a head. - But the real property in Great Britain 
now assessed to the Income-tax, amounts to £2,382,000,000 ;* 
and this exempts not only all estates whose income falls below 
£150 a year, but the whole of Ireland. The personal property, as 
gathered from the Legacy Duty returns, is about £2,118,000,000, 
making a total of realized property of £4,500,000,000. Now sixty- 
six millions is equal to a tax of 1.46 per cent. upon this sum. 

In the United States the national expenditure, as stated in the 
last Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, averaged forty 
millions of dollars during the last six years.| The population is 
now 23,674,000 ; but during the average of the six years it may 

* See Johnston’s N. America, vol. ii. p. 251, from which this comparison is taken. 

+ Three of these were years of war (with Mexico,) and three were years of 
peace. They afford, therefore, a fair comparison with this country, of whose ex- 
penditure one-half goes to defray the interest of war loans. 
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be taken at 22,000,000. The national taxes, therefore, amount 
to about 7s. 8d. a head. In the State of New York, according 
to Mr. Johnston, the State and local taxes amount to two dollars, 
or 8s. 4d. a head. The total taxation may therefore be taken 
at 16s. Man for man, therefore, it is clear that the English- 
man is taxed three times as heavily as the American. But 
what is the case when we come to estimate the relative wealth 
of the two countries? We may take the zational taxes paid in 
the State of New York, (chiefly derived from custom duties,) at 
four millions of dollars in the last six years.* The State, 
Casaty, and Township taxes were 5,500,000, making a total of 

9,500, 000, on a valuation of 666, 000, 000 of dollars of realized 
property. Great Britain, therefore, with realized property valued 
at four thousand five hundred millions of pounds, endures pub- 
lic burdens to the extent of sixty-six millions, or 1.46 per cent. 
The State of New York, with real property valued at six hun- 
dred and sixty-six millions of dollars, is burdened to the extent 
of nine millions and a half, or about 1.42 per cent.f 

If, then, our taxation, fairly estimated, is not as heavy as is 
commonly alleged, neither is it levied as inequitably as we are 
accustomed to hear it represented. It is not true, as it is so habi- 
tually asserted, that it falls chiefly or disproportionately on the 
poor. Here, as elsewhere, we are satisfied with the careless and 
most unconscientious repetition of an ancestral war-cry. We are 
using language which was to a great extent true at the beginning 
of the century, during the war, and before the Reform Bill, but 
which is simply and culpably false now. Almost every year 
during the last twenty has witnessed the relief of the unproper- 
tied classes of the community from some fiscal burden. ‘The 
tendency now is, in our opinion, even to exempt them unwisely 
and unfairly. Incomes under £150 are exempted from the In- 
come-tax : houses under £20 are exempted from the House-tax. 
That is to say, six-sevenths of all dwellings, and nine-tenths 
of all incomes in the country, are allowed to escape from direct 
taxation altogether. Between 1830 and 1850, £21,568,000 of 
taxes have been repealed, and £7,925,000 have been imposed. 
But those that have been repealed were almost exclusively taxes 
which pressed upon the masses; and those which have been im- 
posed (in order to render the repeal of the others possible) are taxes 
which are paid almost exclusively by men of property. Of the 
£7,925,000, £5,500,000 are raised by the Income-tax alone. 
All taxes have been removed from the raw materials of that in- 

* It is true that Mr. Johnston takes these at three millions of dollars, but his 
estimate of the total national taxes is taken at 30,000,000 dollars, which is ten 
millions less than it has recently been. 


+ A certain amount of every man’s property is, we believe, exempted in America, 
which may be set off against our exemptions under £150. 
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dustry which employs the poor. All taxes have been removed 
from those necessaries of life which feed the poor. Corn comes in 
free ; butchers’ meat comes in free. Two taxes only exist of 
which the poor man cannot avoid paying his share—the excise 
on soap and the duty on timber. But the duty on timber only 
raises the cost of erection of the poor man’s house 4s. 3d.,* and 
his yearly rent, therefore, only by about 33d. The excise on 
soap varies from 1d. to 13d. a pound; and on the consumption of 
a poor man’s family will amount to about 4s. 6d. a year.t These 
are literally the sole taxes which, in this country, are not optional 
with the poor man. Except in these items} no poor man need 
pay one farthing to the revenue unless he please. But the rich 
man cannot so escape. The poor man may say, as Benjamin 
Franklin said, and as hundreds of wise and good men have done, 
—‘ Spirits are poison: I will not use them. Tobacco is nasty: 
I will renounce it. Sugar and tea are needless : I will dispense 
with them ;” and he slips through life almost as untaxed as the 
Red Indian. But the upper and middle classes might renounce 
all these noxious and superfluous luxuries in vain, they would 
still have to pay £18,000,000 into the national, and £11,000,000 
into the local Exchequer. In no other country, and on no other 
system of taxation, could the working classes escape so easily or 
pay so little. 

But we shall be told that this is not a fair way of looking at 
the matter; that sugar, and tea, and beer, are now rather neces- 
saries than luxuries, and that, whether they are so or not, the 
poor man has as much right to his luxuries as the rich. Un- 
questionably he has: we would be the last to grudge them to 
him. But we cannot think that he has a right to them untaxed 
any more than the rich man. Benevolence, and perhaps justice, 
seems to prompt that, as far as may be, our revenue should be 
levied on a man’s superfluity, not npon that portion of his means 
which is essential to subsistence. But if a man has a superfiuity, 
and spends that superfluity on sugar, which is pleasant to him, 
on beer, which is needless to him, on spirits or tobacco, which 
are mischievous to him, by that act and that possession he ceases 


* The quantity of timber used in the construction of a cottage, costing about 
£100, is 212 cubic feet. The duty on American pine (the sort used for such houses) 
is Is. a load of 50 feet. The duty, therefore, adds 4s. 3d. to the original cost of 
the cottage. If Baltic timber were used, (the duty being 3s. 9d.) the addition 
would be 15s, 10d. 

} ‘The average consumption of soap per family, in that rank, as we have taken 
pains to ascertain, is less than 1 Ib. a week. This is confirmed by M‘Culloch, 
(Account of British Empire, vol. ii. p. 396.) See also Porter, (Progress of Nation, 
vol. iii. p. 76.) The quantity of soap consumed in the United Kingdom in 1849, 
was 186,000,000 Ibs., or 6°75 Ibs. a head, which, at five persons to a family, would 
give 37 lbs. a year ; and this, at 14d. a Jb. duty, would amount to 4s, 7d. 

t Perhaps we ought also to except the advertisement duty. 
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to be a poor man, and voluntarily steps into the tax-paying class. 
If he has a surplus to expend in luxury, he is no longer entitled 
to sue in formd pauperis; he ceases to be an object of charity 
or of exemption, If he drinks his gallon of spirits, or smokes 
his pound of tobacco, why should he not pay on that gallon or 
that pound as much as the rich man would do? If the rich man 
indulges, as he is able to indulge, in a double quantity, he pays 
a double tax. There can be no inequity in this. 

But, as a matter of fact, 7s an unfair proportion, even of taxes 
on the consumption of luxuries, paid by the working classes ? 
Do they, on the whole, contribute to the revenue at all more 
than, regard being had to their number, they ought to do? Let 
us look a little into detail. It is impossible to ascertain with 
accuracy what proportion the propertied classes in this country 
bear to the labouring classes, or prolétaires, as they are called 
among our neighbours, or how far the distinction between the 
two is a valid one; for there are comparatively few among the 
rich who do not work, and increasingly few among the poor 
who possess no property of any kind. But, from several indica- 
tions* there is reason to believe that we shall not be wide of the 

* We will put down here a few of those known facts from which we have felt 
ourselves warranted in drawing the inferences in the text. We are aware that 
these inferences can scarcely reach beyond highly probable conjectures, but we 
are desirous that our readers should not imagine them to be mere random guesses. 

}, The number of registered electors in the United Kingdom was, in 1850, by 
official returns, 1,050,187. Now, it is probable that the number of non-electors 
in the propertied classes would be about balanced by the number of electors among 
the prolétaires. If we suppose all, or nearly all, of these to be heads of families, 
(or those who are not to be equal in number to the women, not registered, who are, ) 
this would give a total population to the propertied classes (at five to a family) of 
5,250,600. 

2. By the census of i841 we got returns of the occupations of 7,850,000 persons 
in Great Britain, out of a total of 18,850,000. Of these, 760,000 (or those who 
are returned as independent, educated persons following miscellaneous pursuits, 
professional men, government civil servants, local, church, and law officers) clearly 
belonged to the middle and upper ranks. Of the remaining 7,090,000, (consisting 
of those employed in commerce, agriculture, army and navy, domestic servants, 
common labourers, &c.) we cannot be wrong in supposing that naval and military 
officers, farmers, master manufacturers, merchants, clerks, and shopkeepers, would 
amount to at least 1,000,000. This would give in all 1,760,000, out of 7,850,000, 
as belonging to classes above the condition of day-labourers and prolétaires, or 
nearly one-fourth. 

3. The class of domestic servants reached 1,135,612 in 1831, and in 1841 had 
increased to 1,691,679. We shall not therefore exceed the mark if we take their 
numbers now at 2,000,000. These are, of course, entirely confined to families of 
the upper and middle ranks ; and the whole of the indirect taxes ki ried on their con- 
sumption of taxed articles is paid by those ranks. The propertied classes pay not 
only on their own consumption, which is much larger per head than that in the 
lower ranks, but on the consunption of two millions of the lower classes besides. 

Once for all, be it observed, we give these estimates, and others that follow, 
merely for what they are worth. They are carefully made ; but we know from long 
use in statistical caleulations how liable such are to error, and we therefore give 
our readers not only the results but the data on which we base them, so that they 
may judge for themselves. 
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mark if we reckon the former at one-fourth and the latter at 
three-fourths of the community. There are certain items in 
the Customs and Excise duties which we know are paid wholly 
by the rich. There are other items of which the rich consume, 
and on which, therefore, they pay, far more per head than the 
poor: such are tea, sugar, and coffee. Now, an examination 
into the detail of the expenditure of different families in various 
grades on these articles, leads us to believe that three-fourths of 
the tea and coffee that pay duty, and two-thirds of the sugar, 
are consumed in the houses of the propertied classes. This is 
the result of careful and extensive private inquiries. Among the 
agricultural poor, the men scarcely ever touch either tea or coffee, 
and we have ascertained, from personal inquiry, that the quantities 
purchased by the women for their own drinking are excessively 
small. Among the artisan population the consumption is much 
greater. But in the case of the rich and easy classes, not only is 
the consumption great individually, but they pay for the con- 
sumption of their servants. Now, the annual consumption of 
tea in Great Britain is, per head of the whole population, 23 oz. 
The consumption of families in the upper classes, where there 
are three or four servants, is 8 lbs., or 128 oz. per head. The 
usual allowance to servants is 6 lbs., or 96 oz. per head, just four 
times that of the average. In the case of sugar the average an- 
nual consumption throughout the country is 24 Ibs. a head. But 
the male agricultural population use scarcely any, while the usual 
consumption of the shop-keeping and higher artisan class is 26 
Ibs.; that of the middle class 50 Ibs. ; that of the higher 70 lbs. 
ahead. Now, let us construct an approximate table on these 
data, admitting freely that they are scarcely more than careful 
and conjectural estimates. 


Total Produce of the Ordinary Revenue levied in 1849. 


Customs, . . ‘ ; . £2,268,864 
Excise, . ‘ ; ‘ i ; 15,003,098 
Stamps, . ; ‘ ; ; : 7,013,267 
Taxes, ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 4,522,910 


Income-Tax, : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,564,833 
Post-Office, (Net) . , ‘ 822,000 


£55,204,972 





Poor-Rate, England, £5,395,000 

os Scotland, 501,000 

a Ireland, 1,359,000 
— £7,255,000 
County-Rate, England, £1,317,000 


Carry over, . £1,317,000 £7,255,000 £55,204,972 
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Brought over, £1,317,000 £7,255,000 £55,204,972 
County-Rate, Ireland, 928,000 
Highway, England, 1,698,000 
Constabulary, Ireland, 34,000 
—_— 3,977,000 
—_——_. 11,232,000 


£66,436,972 





Paid by the Propertied Classes entirely. 
Poor-Rates and County Rates, £11,232,000 
Income-Tax, and Assessed Taxes, 10,087,743 
Stamps, (except Advertisements 


and Licenses, ) , : 6,660,000 
Custom Duties on Books, £7,748 
a Embroidery, 12,301 
- Flowers, . . 13,058 
= Lace, . . . 7,943 
- Plate, - . 1,360 
- Eau-de-Cologne, 2,084 
m Brandy, . 1,639,464 
~ Wine, - 1,767,558 
nm 606 S00 


Paid by the Propertied Classes in Part. 
Tea, . . . £4,471,420 
Sths <Coffee, . . . 642,520» 3,883,965 
(Oranges, . . . 64,680) 











$ds Sugar,. . . 4,126,500 2,751,000 
&ths Post-Office, . . 832,000 693,334 
£38,759,558 
Of the remaining Customs, ) 
ith Stamps, and Excise, say— > 6,884,687 
£27,538,748, secant 45,644,245 
£20,792,727 





In round numbers, that is, the comparatively few people of 
property pay two and a half times as much taxation as the com- 
paratively many prolétaires. The working classes, who consti- 
tute three-fourths of the community, pay twenty millions, while 
the propertied, or upper and middle classes, who amount only to 
one-fourth, pay forty-four millions,—or, as our total population is 
about twenty-eight millions, the former pay not quite £1 a head, 
while the latter pay £6, 10s. 6d., or six and a haly times as much. 
This scarcely sounds like the inequity complained of. 

The working classes then clearly pay far less in proportion to 
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their numbers than the higher and middle ranks: do they not pay 
less also in proportion to their incomes? Here, again, we are 
thrown back upon the region of plausible conjecture; for we are 
without the data to enable us to ascertain accurately the relative 
incomes of the different ranks. A few considerations, however, 
may serve to shew that the above question is not so irrational as 
it may at first appear. 

1. The incomes of those who have more than £150 a year 
appear by the Income-tax returns to amount in Great Britain 
to £185,000,000. 

2. The number of domestic servants in Great Britain (exclud- 
ing Ireland, as in the last case) is above 1,400,000, and their 
incomes, male and female, (including keep, or board wages,) 
could not be less than £35 each, (Porter, vol. iii. p. 16,) or 
above £50,000,000,—the sum yielded by Schedule D. Their 
wages alone will be about £13 a head. 

3. The population of Great Britain (in all these calculations 
we are obliged to leave Ireland aside) is now twenty-one millions, 
of whom the working classes, according to our previous data, 
will form about fifteen millions and three-quarters. Deducting 
from these the domestic servants, there will be left above four- 
teen millions and a quarter, or about three millions of families. 
Now, what is the income of these families on an average, taking 
into account all the trades and occupations into which they are 
divided,—agricultural labourers, artisans, mechanics, factory 
hands, journeymen tailors, shoemakers, engine-drivers, &c. &e.? 
From the Official Report on the employment of women and chil- 
dren in agriculture, it appears that the actual earnings of a 
family of peasants are much greater even in the worst paid dis- 
tricts than it is usual to represent them, The lowest seems to be 
10s. a week, and they often exceed 20s. or 25s.* It is difficult, 
after reading that Report, to believe that 13s. a week is not rather 
below than above the yearly average. In the manufacturing 
districts, many single artisans earn double this sum—women and 
children often more than half—many /amilies three or four 
times as much. Handloom weavers, no doubt, are below this; 
journeymen tailors, shoemakers, and other handicraftsmen gene- 
rally much above; mechanics and engine-men, colliers, men 
employed in iron works, greatly above. On the whole, we be- 
lieve we shall be below the mark in taking the average earnings 
of a family at 20s. a week, or say £50 a year. But, as we are 
aware that at first sight our calculations will appear extreme to 





* Those who are startled by a statement so much at variance with their pre- 
conceived impressions, will find our view fully borne out by the careful investiga- 
tions of the Official Commissioners referred to. 
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many, whose opinions have been formed from speeches and 
writings of popular or party controversialists, and as we wish to be 
always within the mark, we will, at the suggestion of the first statis- 
tical authority in England, take £40 instead of £50 as the average. 
This, for three millions of families, would give £120,000,000, to 
which we must add £20,000,000 for the mere wages of the class 
of domestic servants. We take their wages only, not their main- 
tenance, because the taxation on the articles they consume is paid 
by their masters, and our present object is simply a comparison 
between the taz-paying income of the several classes. We thus 
arrive at £140,000,000 as the aggregate income of the working 
classes of Great Britain. 

4, The income of the class who are above the working classes, 
and yet below £150 a year, we can only guess at. Probably 
we shall not be far wrong if we take it at £50,000,000. This 
we must add to the £185,000,000, the income of those who 
have more than £150 a year. This gives a total income for the 
middle and upper classes of £235,000,000. 

5. But we have just seen that the working classes pay only 
(leaving Ireland as before wholly aside, and supposing no class 
there to contribute anything’) £20,000,000 out of a revenue of 
£66,000,000. Now £20,000,000 of taxes on an income of 
£140,000,000 is about 14 per cent. But £45,000,000 (the 
amount paid as we have seen by the propertied classes) on 
£235,000,000, is not 14 per cent., but nearly 20. 

In the course of our empirical proceedings in fiscal matters, 
though nothing like system or science has yet been developed, 
our experience has brought about the recognition of two or three 
important truths. Of these the most valuable are the connec- 
tion between a flourishing revenue and a cheap and abundant 
supply of the necessaries of life, and the superior productiveness 
of moderate over high duties. The almost invariable concomit- 
ance between a low price of corn and an increased consumption 
of exciseable articles, not only directed public attention to the 
discovery, that the one is a logical sequence of the other, but 
enabled even Chancellors of the Exchequer to draw the conclu- 
sion, that as food and clothing must in the expenditure of all 
classes take precedence of any other articles of consumption, it 
is only on the surplus, after these are supplied, that the State 
can effectively levy its demands. Hence we may hope that it 
will henceforth be one of the principal objects of all governments 
to keep provisions cheap, and that even in our times of most 
pressing emergency, we shall never again see any proposal for 
imposing taxes upon food or other articles of first necessity. —The 
many remarkable instances, also, which our financial history 
affords of a rapid rise in the revenue arising from duties on 
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articles of general consumption, following upon a great reduction 
of those duties, have fairly established the theory, and are fast 
entailing the practice, of moderate rates. The operation of a 
reduction of duty is twofold: it increases the consumption of the 
taxed article in consequence of the reduced price bringing it 
within the reach of a larger number of consumers, and enabling 
former consumers to purchase more abundantly than before ; and 
it causes a larger proportion of what is consumed to contribute 
to the revenue, by removing or lessening the motive to illicit 
importation or production. The various fluctuations in the tax 
on sugar, on coffee, on tea, on wine, on spirits, and on letters, 
and their immediate and invariable consequences, which have 
been so often brought before the public, have raised the enrich- 
ing tendency of reduced duties so nearly to the rank of an axiom 
of financial policy, that scarcely any one except a Chancellor of 
the Excheqner would hesitate to act upon it. The same history, 
however, which has taught us this prolific truth, has brought to 
light two exceptions, which are sometimes pointed to by financiers 
of little faith, as invalidating the general law. The usual result 
does not ensue when the article is not one of general consump- 
tion, but a mere luxury or fancy of the few. Thus, no reduc- 
tion in the tax on hair-powder or four-wheeled carriages would 
so increase the use of either as to compensate for the change. 
Neither does the usual result ensue where the reduction is in- 
adequate to the purpose, and neither materially reduces the price 
to the consumer of the duty-paid article, nor greatly diminishes 
the temptation to smuggling. It is obvious, that where the 
duty on an article of moderate bulk and in great demand is 800 
per cent., the reduction of this to 600 per cent. would only reduce 
the price to the consumer, and consequently affect the consumption, 
to an inappreciable extent, and thus the revenue would probably 
lose the whole amount of the reduction. It is obvious also, that 
the smallest of these duties would still leave the stimulus to 
smuggling so enormous as to ensure its continuance to the ut- 
most practicable extent. ‘The reduction would leave the disad- 
vantage of the fair trader virtually untouched. The experience 
of the items of tea and tobacco have well illustrated both these 
oer ce duty on the former being about 200, and on the 
atter about 700 per cent. 

These two practical facts form, however, pretty much the sum 
total of financial wisdom on which all parties may be said to be 
agreed. Nearly every other rule is adhue sub judice. Even our 
first authorities on these matters, Adam Smith, Ricardo, M‘Cul- 
loch, and Mill, are by no means always in harmony ; and if they 
were, our senators and statesmen are far from having studied 
them or imbibed their principles. A new school, and a very 
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active one, has now sprung up in Liverpool, and its votaries 
have formed themselves into an association for the avowed pur- 
pose of advocating direct taxation as the only sound, innoxious, 
and equitable system. We shall not attempt to enter into any 
abstract disquisitions on the knottier branches of the subject, but 
shall endeavour to elucidate a few general propositions which 
may naturally aid us in gaining a clear conception of its larger 
bearings. 

A perfect tax—if perfection can be predicated of a thing whose 
ineradicable essence is evil—would be one which should press 
equally upon every individual in the community ; which should 
hamper no industry and curtail no commerce; which should 
offer no temptation and leave no opening to fraud; which should 
be levied in such a manner as to create no irritation, but should 
be paid as it were unconsciously, or at least ungrudgingly ; and 
which should take no more from the subject than it put into the 
Exchequer. But such a tax, though conceivable, is obviously 
unattainable; and practically, therefore, we must be content to 
adopt such taxes as most nearly approximate to the fulfilment of 
these conditions, or of the most important of them. It will help 
us much if we fairly face the inevitable dilemma. A large 
revenue must be raised. Taxation, therefore, must be sub- 
mitted to. But all taxes are objectionable. It is impossible, 
we believe, to name a single impost against which a case more 
or less strong might not be made out. Every tax diminishes the 
wealth of the country, because every one is unproductively ex- 
pended. Almost every one we ever heard of is either inequit- 
able in its nature, or fetters commerce, or stimulates to fraud, 
or is costly in the collection, or is irritating to the temper, or 
combines several or all of these objections. All that is left to 
us is a choice of evils. It is no sufticient reason, therefore, for 
rejecting or repealing a tax, that it is open to one or more of the 
above charges. Neither, on the other hand, is it any valid 
ground for preferring or imposing a tax, that it fulfils one of 
the above requirements, if it violates others equally or more im- 
portant. It is no conclusive recommendation of a tax that it 
is equitable, if it be intolerably irritating or needlessly impover- 
ishing. It is no adequate defence that it is cheap and palatable, 
if it be at the same time unfair or demoralizing. We must not 
judge taxes by a standard of ideal perfection, which none of them 
can satisfy, but by the degree in which they approach to the most 
essential requirements of that standard. 

Let us now dive at once into the heart of the matter, and 
consider the chief recommendations alleged in favour of a system 
of direct taxation. “ Direct taxation, we are told, is the most 
equitable of all systems. Under the existing mode the poor pay 
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more, and the rich less, than their fair share. Under direct 
taxation this injustice would be remedied.”—Under what system 
of direct taxation would the adjustment be equitable? and what 
isa “fair share?” What is equity ?—Simple equity—the dictates 
of rigid justice, would seem to require that men should pay to the 
State in proportion to the services it renders them,—those who 
benefit most paying most. Now the class which derives the 
greatest benefit from the protection of the State is clearly that 
which would suffer most from the withdrawal of that protection, 
viz., the ignorant, the feeble, and the helpless. The class which 
profits most by the active beneficence of the State (when its func- 
tions are not merely negative and protective) is clearly the same, 
viz., the poor, the weak, and the incapable. Simple equity, 
therefore, would appear to require that those should pay the 
largest amount of taxation who are least able to pay—a conclu- 
sion which, however strictly deducible from admitted premises, 
it is alike impossible to adopt or carry out.—Other lovers of 
equity contend that, as every man has life and liberty to be gua- 
ranteed, but every man has not property,—a poll-tax should be 
levied as an equivalent to the former, and that the rest of the 
revenue should be raised on property, and according to property. 
There is a certain shallow plausibility in the distinction which 
will recommend it to many minds. But a single question will 
show how inadequate and unsatisfactory is the solution it affords. 
How are you to estimate the relative value of life, liberty, and 
property, so as to decide what proportion of the revenue shall be 
raised by a poll-tax, and what by a property-tax? According 
to general feeling the latter would be infinitesimally small. 
“Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his 
life.” Again, is every man to pay the same amount of poll-tax? 
—the man to whom life is sweet and valuable, with every charm 
which health, happiness and affection can shed around it,—and 
the man to whom it is a burden and a malady. Others urge 
that the relation between the State and its citizens is too wide 
and too sacred to be thus treated as a bare contract for protec- 
tion on the one side, and payment on the other; that it is the 
key-stone of a union in which all have entered with a view to 
the general good; and that every man should contribute, not in 
proportion to his needs, but in proportion to his means. But— 
practical difficulties apart—on what principle are a man’s means 
to be estimated? By “ means,” do we intend to signify his pro- 
perty or income, or his ability to pay? Is he to be taxed accord- 
ing to what he has, or according to what he can afford? If the 
latter—which clearly ought to be the reply—how, by the re- 
sources of direct taxation, is it possible to ascertain it? If the 
former, as is contended by the parties whose arguments we are 
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considering, what rule could be more inequitable? For, of three 
men with £1000 a year each, it is as certain that their incomes 
are equal, as that their means are unequal. The income of the 
first is derived from fixed property, and is: permanent and be- 
queathable, and he may spend the whole. The income of the 
second is a life annuity, and he can only venture to spend what 
remains after he has purchased an insurance policy for his sur- 
viving family. The income of the third is derived from severe 
professional exertions which cannot be continued for ever, and 
he can only spend what remains after the additional purchase of a 
deferred annuity as a provision for old age. Are all these men to 
be taxed equally, on the plea that their incomes are equal? If 
so, your equitable plan leads to the commission of a manifest 
injustice ; for it is clear that a man can only afford to pay in 
proportion to what he can afford to spend ; and though you levy 
the same amount of tax on each of the three men, the pressure 
of that tax will be very different. We will assume, however, 
that this objection is met, as many political economists contend 
that it should, by taxing permanent, terminable, and professional 
incomes by a varying scale. Still other difficulties as insuper- 
able in the way of a really fair assessment remain behind. How 
will you deal with the case of men who, with equal fixed incomes, 
have most unequal demands upon those incomes, and therefore 
in truth most unequal means? It is abundantly clear that a 
man having £1000 a year, and ten children, cannot afford to 
pay as much as a man having £1000 a year and neither wife 
nor child. A tax of 10 per cent., which would be scarcely felt 
by the latter, or, at the worst, would only debar him from some 
noxious or needless luxury, would actually pinch the former, per- 
haps drive him into a smaller house, and probably compel him 
to stint his family in clothes or education. 

In order in some measure to meet this objection, Bentham re- 
commended, and Mr. J.S. Mill endorses the recommendation, that 
taxation should only be levied on a man’s surplus income, 1.e., 
on that portion of it which remains after the absolute necessaries 
of life are provided for. In pursuance of this idea, he advises 
that all incomes under £50 should be exempted altogether, that 
a man with £100 should pay upon £50 only, and a man with 
£1000 upon £950, and so on. We see no objection to the pro- 
posal as a practical boon; but it is obvious that this could afford 
only a very rough approximation to justice: £50 a year would 
more than supply a bachelor with food, shelter, and clothing, but 
would be inadequate for a man with ten children. Moreover, it 
would leave the real difficulty untouched—which is to provide an 
income-tax which shall be truly and not nominally equitable— 
which shall not press upon one man more heavily than on another ? 
We are not here arguing, be it observed, against an income-tax 
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as inadmissible; we merely wish to shew that it does not, any 
more than those taxes which it is proposed to discard in its fa- 
vour, fulfil the requirements of equity. It does not make, and 
cannot be arranged to make, every man pay his “ fair share” 
towards the burdens of the State. 

There is little doubt that many of the objections to the existing 
Income-tax might be removed or mitigated, but several we be- 
lieve to be inherent in its essence. At present it combines nearly 
every possible bad quality that a tax can have. It is only half 
as productive as it might be made; it is inquisitorial and irritat- 
ing to the last degree; it is brimful of obvious and hidden injus- 
tices, and it offers overwhelming inducements to fraud. It is 
impossible to point to any principle on which the exemption of 
all incomes under £150 can be defended. Ifthe propriety (above 
stated) of leaving untaxed a sufficient portion of a man’s income 
to provide him with an actual subsistence be urged on its behalf, 
then we reply that the exemption is far too wide, and should 
have been confined to incomes under £50. If the plea be brought 
forward that the class whose incomes fall between £50 and £150 
bear an inordinate proportion of the indirect taxes, as is suggested 
by Mr. Mill, then we reply that the exemption does not extend 
nearly far enough, for the people whose income ranges from £100 
to £300 are far the most heavily taxed portion of the community. 
They pay house-tax, they pay poor-rates and county-rates, they 
pay a considerable portion of the stamp duties and the advertise- 
ment duty, and they contribute fully more than their share to 
the customs and excise. Moreover, the exemption reduces the 
sae of the tax, according to the best opinions, fully one half. 

inally, as the recent Parliamentary investigation is said to prove 
beyond question, it opens a wider door to petty fraud than any 
other provision of this baneful impost.* Those acquainted with 
the practical working of special taxes declare, that if there be one 
rule which their experience points to as admitting of less doubt 
and fewer exceptions than any other, it is, that all exemptions 
are mischievous. 

Even if all the obvious and admitted inequalities of the Income- 
tax were rectified, it would still be in practice the most unfair 
of all imposts, from the utter impossibility of assessing with any 
certainty the actual incomes of the contributors. Rents, salaries, 
annuities, dividends, &c., may be accurately ascertained ; but pro- 
fessional gains, and the profits of trade, can be estimated on no 
other ground than the declarations of the contributors themselves. 
No productions of books, no demand for minute and detailed re- 
turns, though these are often called for to a most vexatious and 





* In 1844 the claims for exemption were 82,854, of which the Commissioners 
were obliged to admit 75,500. The amount returned on these claims was £69,!00. 
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troublesome extent, can enable the collectors to prevent fraud 
wherefraud is intended, Not only therefore does the tax fall heaviest 
on the most conscientious—the worst species of inequality—but 
an almost irresistible temptation is held out to subtle casuistry, 
to self-favouring decisions in all cases where the shadow of a 
doubt exists, to all those petty tamperings with integrity which 
gradually sear the tenderness of the moral sense, and pave the 
way for bolder and larger infractions of justice and of law.* The 
surveyors and commissioners feel themselves baffled by the deli- 
berate and consistent assertions of the steady knave, and they repay 
themselves by subjecting the honest tradesman to an amount of 
vexatious and insulting cross-examination which amounts to ab- 
solute persecution. They openly charge him with having made 
a false declaration—the law gives them power to do this with 
impunity ; they remand him day after day for fresh examina- 
tion; they require returns of details and particular transactions 
for three years back, which it is sometimes impossible to furnish, 
which waste his time and sour his temper: when he either can- 
not or will not do this, or when, wearied out with contumely and 
annoyance, he abandons the contest in disgust, they confirm the 
surcharge which brands him as a would-be but bafiled deceiver ; 
and if, from a dread of meeting similar insolence and torture 
every year, or from feeling that no mere sum of money can make 
it worth while to submit again to such an irritating process, he 
consents to compound at the amount thus unjustly assessed, they 
point to his consent as an acknowledgment of his intended fraud. 
These cases are deplorably frequent; we speak from long and pain- 
ful experience, and our own observation has been confirmed by some 
of the commissioners themselves, who blushed at the amount of 
bullying and insult inflicted by their colleagues on the unfortunate 
appellants. Now, a tax which enables the fraudulent to cheat the 
collector, and the collector to rob the honest, can be rendered 
endurable and defensible by no amount of supposed theoretical 
perfection. A tax, too, which leads to so much irritation of 


* Defrauding the revenue is too commonly regarded as searcely a moral offence 
at all. Thousands will cheat the Exchequer who would on no account cheat a 
fellow-subject ; and the conduct of the Government in upholding, and the language 
of Sir Charles Wood in defending, a tax so replete with manifold injustices as the 
existing Income-tax, have done much to promote this misty, oblique, and excep- 
tional morality. We scarcely know any didactic and professorial teachings as to 
the veniality of fraud to be compared with the speeches of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on this subject. He has repeatedly argued that the Income-tax is just 
because it is unjust to all—that it is so rotten and indefensible in all its details 
that you cannot meddle with it without risk of its falling to pieces altogether, that 
he must have the money, that he is cheated more than he cheats, &c., &e. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer declares that he cannot help being unjust, the 
tax-payer will naturally reply that he cannot help being dishonest. If the Chan- 
cellor pleads, in defence of an unfair tax, that he must fill his coffers, the subject 
will reply that he must protect his purse. It becomes a simple battle between 
extortion on one side and evasion on the other. 
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temper, and so much bitter indignation, that many of those who 
pay it would willingly contribute, in order to escape from it, 
double the amount in any other form, is surely open to one of 
the most fatal objections that can be alleged against any impost. 
Of the five requirements enumerated above, as characteristic of 
a perfect tax, a direct tax on income fulfils scarcely one. It is 
peculiarly and incurably unfair, it is excessively irritating, it is 
lamentably demoralizing, and, if all things be taken into consi- 
deration, it is by no means unexpensive in the collection. Mr 
Mill, even, “ with much regret,” considers the first of these ob- 
jections as insuperable. “It is to be feared,” he adds, “ that the 
fairness which belongs to the principle of an income tax can 
never be made to attach to it in practice; and that this tax, 
while apparently the most just of all modes of raising a revenue, 
is in effect more unjust than many others which are primd facie 
more objectionable. This consideration would lead us to concur 
in the opinion which, until of late, has usually prevailed—that 
direct taxes upon income should be reserved as an extraordinary 
resource for great national emergencies, in which the necessity 
of a large additional revenue overrules all minor considerations.” * 

The argument in favour of direct taxes on property and in- 
come, which has so often been alleged of late,—viz., that they 
fall upon the rich rather than on the poor—we have already 
partially considered. We have shewn that it is at least ques- 
tionable whether, in simple equity, the poor ought to be so 
largely exempted from taxation. We have shewn good ground 
for believing that the poor, in this country and under our ex- 
isting system, pay less than the rich in proportion to their in- 
comes, and enormously less in proportion to their numbers. 
We have also shewn that the working classes with us are 
relieved from all taxation but that which is self-imposed, to an 
extent which can be affirmed of no other country in the world. 
We have shewn that our revenue may be said, without exagge- 
ration, to be almost wholly levied either upon property, and 
chiefly upon the larger properties, ov upon luxuries, But on this 
branch of the question, there is one other very important con- 
sideration to be adverted to. Direct taxes are now popular with 
the masses and their writers, only because the masses are exempted 
from them. Now, were we to decide upon raising our revenue 





* “ The truth is, that a fair income-tax is a desideratum which is not destined ever 
to be supplied. After the Legislature has done all that can be done to make it 
equal, it will still remain most unequal. To impose it only on certain classes of 
incomes, or on all incomes without regard to their origin, is alike subversive of 
all sound principle. Nothing therefore remains but to reject it, or to resort to it 
only when money must be had at all hazards, when the ordinary and less excep- 
tionable methods of filling the public coffers have been tried and exhausted, and 
when, as during the late war, Hannibal is knocking at the gates, and national inde- 
pendence must be secured at whatever cost.”— M‘Culloch, p. 137. 
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wholly or mainly from direct taxes, this exemption could no 
longer be maintained. A large amount of taxation can never 
be levied on the few. If, therefore, this plan were adopted, 
all must pay. In countries where it is adopted, all do pay. In 
most countries on the Continent, in France, in Germany,* where 
Customs and Excise duties form a far less important part of the 
revenue than here, there is a per centage levied on all personal 
as well as real property ; there is a capitation-tax, a hearth-tax, 
a trade-tax, a salt-tax, often a bread and meat-tax, besides the 
vexatious and burdensome octroi. From these burdens few or 
none are exempted. And so it would have to be here, were the 
prospects of the Liverpool financiers adopted. Taxes on luxu- 
ries, if they are luxuries confined to the rich, can never be pro- 
ductive. Even a house-tax, if levied on the absurd principle of 
the new one—which out of 8,700,000 dwellings, proposes to 
exempt all under £20, or six-sevenths of the number—would 
yield a most insignificant return. Even an Income and Pro- 
perty-tax, confined to the middle and upper ranks, however 
heavy it might be, would soon shew the working classes that, what- 
ever be the first incidence of an unfair impost, the due share of it 
must finally fall on them. By no jugglery of direct taxation 
can the many, ultimately or permanently, shift their burdens 
on the shoulders of the few. The rich, like the poor, can 
neither spend nor pay more than they possess. Nine-tenthis 
of them already live up to their income, or as nearly so 
as they deem prudent ;—in other words, they spend as much as 
they safely can. Take the case of a man with an income of 
£1000 a year. He pays, we will say, £200 a year in taxes, 
direct and indirect; the remaining £800 meets his personal 
expenditure. He keeps three servants, besides a groom and a 
horse. A new system of taxation increases his taxes to £400 a 
year, and of course diminishes his available income to £600. 
His tea, coffee, and sugar, will cost him less than before, owing 
to the abolition of customs and excise duties. But the differ- 
ence will be so slight, that he must diminish his general expendi- 
ture materially. He can only do so by paying less wages, or 
by purchasing less of those articles whose production gives 
employment to the poor,—i.e., by diminishing that portion of 
his expenditure which was spent, directly or indirectly, in the 
payment of labour. He dismisses his groom and sells his horse. 
His groom in the first place, his saddler and blacksmith in the 
second, and the farmer who supplied him with hay and oats, in 
the third, are the sufferers. He gives up wine, and deprives of 
employment the artisan who used to produce the article of ex- 


* Much of this is derived from private information sent us by the best informed 
parties on the Continent. For confirmation, see Laing’s “ Observations on Europe 
in 1848 and 1849.” 
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port which was formerly sent abroad to purchase his wine. He 
reduces the expenditure of his family in clothes: the tailor, the 
shoemaker, the spinner, the weaver, the dyer, feel the effect of 
his increased taxation. They have their sugar, their tea, their 
tobacco, their beer, cheaper than before; but the poor groom 
has lost all his means of purchasing these luxuries, and the other 
artisans have had their means greatly curtailed. Almost the 
whole expenditure of the rich man goes, in one form or another, 
in the employment of labour—often, it is true, in a most unwise 
employment of it; and when this truth is fully apprehended 
by the working classes, they will understand that every diminu- 
tion of the rich man’s income, by partial taxation, must recoil 
upon the poor,—not by a law of Parliament, but by a law of 
Economic science, against which Parliamentary enactments 
contend in vain. 

If this were fairly stated and fully comprehended, what would 
be the feeling of the mass of our population on the subject of 
direct taxation? How would they who never see the face, or 
hear the unwelcome knock of the tax-gatherer, from the cradle 
to the grave—who, perhaps, scarcely ever pay a farthing to the 
revenue at all, or at all events would never find out that they 
did it, if they were not told—how would they endure to be 
called upon, year by year, for a house-tax of five per cent., for 
five per cent. of their wages, or for five shillings a head upon 
every member of their family? Direct taxes, like any other 
taxes, are sure to be popular with those who do not pay them. 
But if the choice were fairly placed before them, between indi- 
rect taxation as it now exists, and direct taxation of which they 
must bear their fair share,—between a tax on income, which 
they could not escape, and a tax on luxuries, which it was 
optional with them to pay,—who can doubt what would be their 
instantaneous and unanimous decision? Hitherto, the people 
have been systematically blinded as to the real question at issue, 
both by their own misleaders, and by a misjudging Legislature. 
How could they form a just estimate of the relative merits of 
direct and indirect taxation, when they knew the former only 
as an income-tax, which spared their incomes, and a house-tax, 
which spared their houses, and the latter as a burden which 
poisoned every pipe they smoked, soured every glass of beer 
they drunk, and embittered every cup of tea they sweetened ? 
But when the question is honestly propounded to them: Not— 
“ Which do you prefer—a tax which the rich pay and you 
escape, or one which you pay in common with them?” du, 
“ Which do you prefer—a tax which you pay only when you 
like, if you like, and fo the extent you liké; or one which, 
though perhaps smaller in amount, is yet taken from you periodi- 
cally, inexorably, and however ill you can afford it ?”—we are 
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satisfied that the advocates of direct taxation will find few 
supporters. 

We cannot but think that much moral mischief has been 
done, and serious political danger incurred, both by the custom 
recently adopted or extended of exempting the lower classes 
and the smaller incomes from taxation, and still more by the 
language in which this custom has been advocated. No man 
has sinned more deeply in this particular than the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir Charles Wood. We have already 
had occasion to animadvert upon his lax and slipshod morality. 
In recommending his new house-tax, on the ground of its 
exempting all houses under £20 a year, (or 3,000,000 out 
of 3,500,000,) he spoke thus:—“In all the commercial and 
financial measures I have submitted to the House, my principle 
has been one and the same. I have never turned to the right 
or to the left to consider what would be a benefit to one class 
or another; but I have looked to that which would be 
most beneficial to the great body of our labouring population. 
They are, in my opinion, the special objects of the care and 
solicitude of Government,—government being instituted for the 
benefit of the many, not of the few.” 

It is sad to see a man high in office utter, before a grave 
assembly charged with the destinies of millions, twaddle indi- 
cating such sad mistiness of view. In the first place, while 
wrofessing to eschew all class legislation, he adopts a class legis- 
ation of the most sweeping, flagrant, and demagogic character. 
Ile will not turn aside to consider what will benefit this class or 
that, but yet he will make it his main object and consideration 
to benefit the largest class of all. He will inquire, not what is 
just and fair to all classes, but what will be most desirable for 
that class whose interests he especially desires to serve. In lay- 
ing on a tax on dwellings, he will levy it on half a million only, 
out of three millions and a half, because he desires to benefit the 
class who live in the exempted three millions, at the expense of 
the class who live in the taxed half million. He will lay the 
burden on the few, not on the many, “ because government was 
instituted for the benefit of the many, not of the few.” Was 
it? we had always understood that government was instituted 
for the government of the many and of the few. We have 
always conceived that the distinction here drawn was the essen- 
tial blunder and vice of vulgar democracy. In proportion to 
the smallness of that portion of the community on which taxa- 
tion is imposed, does it assume the character of conjiscation. 
In proportion as one class or section is singled out for bearing 
the burdens of the State, does taxation approach the essence, 
put on the garb, breathe the poisonous doctrine of pillage. We 
would go to the furthest point of the most thorough democrat. 
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in removing every impost which pressed unfairly, injuriously, or 
oppressively upon the mass of the community ; we would appor- 
tion the public burdens on the most rigid principle of equity, 
wherever that can be discovered, and as far as it can be ap- 
proached ; but those who encourage the people to believe that 
taxation ought to be or can be made to fall upon the upper 
classes exclusively or disproportionately—those who adopt the 
course and use the language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
are laying down a doctrine of the most fatal tendency, and the 
most flagrant immorality ; a doctrine, in fact, which differs only 
in the extent to which it is proposed at present to apply it, from the 
doctrines of Jack Cade, Barbés, and Blanqui, of the plunderers, 

spoliators, confiscators, and “equitable adjusters” of all times. 
One of the arguments in favour of direct taxation, most 
relied upon by its advocates, is its superior cheapness. When 
compared with indirect taxation, it is alleged, it takes less out of 
the pockets of the people, in proportion to the amount it puts 
into the coffers of the Exchequer. We admit the truth of the 
allegation to a certain degree ; but that degree has been enor- 
mously overstated. The relative cost of collecting the different 
branches of the revenue in Great Britain is as follows:*— 
Customs, £5, 6s. 4d. per cent.; Excise, £4, 16s. 9d.; direct 
taxes, (assessed and income,) £3, 3s. 3d. In other words, the 
direct taxes cost three and one-sixth per cent., and the indirect 
taxes five per cent. in collecting, leaving an advantage of not 
quite two per cent. in favour of the former. On the first blush 
of the matter, then, it would appear as if the entire substitution 
of the former for the latter would effect a saving of nearly one 
million a year to the country. How far this would be a sufli- 
cient equipoise to the vast addition of irritation and inconveni- 
ence which such substitution would entail, may well be doubted. 
But would the saving be even as great as it appears? This is 
more than doubtful. In the first place, a wiser adjustment of 
our customs and excise-duties, repealing those which yield little 
and cost much, would reduce the expense of collection most 
materially. Already we can trace a commencement of such 
reduction arising from the judicious changes which have been 
introduced from time to time. Thus we find that in the years 
from 1830-1833, the cost of collecting the customs’ duties in 
Great Britain averaged £5, 19s. 7d. per cent. In the last four 
years it has only averaged £5, 7s. 3d.; and in 1850 was only 
£5, 6s. 4d. In the five years from 1835-1839 the cost of collect- 
ing the Excise averaged £6, 6s. 4d.; in the last five years it has 

= averaged £5, 7s. 2d., and in 1850 was only £4, 16s. 9d. 
ut there is another consideration. It is true that the direct 





* Finance Acevunt, 1851. Parl. Papers. 
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taxes are now levied at a collecting cost of three and one-sixth per 
cent., because they are levied on comparatively few individuals, 
and in comparatively large sums. But if they became our sole 
taxes, or even the main basis of our taxation, they must, as we 
have shewn, be extended to all classes, they must be levied upon 
all individuals, however humble. Instead of Schedule D being 
demanded from 147,659 individuals, (as it was in 1848,) it 
would have to be demanded from probably upwards of a million. 
Instead of the revenue being collected in sums of £100, it would 
have to be collected in sums of £1 and under. Instead of a 
collector calling once and upon one man for £50, he would have 
to call a hundred times, and upon a hundred men. Instead of 
gathering the House-tax from 500,000 houses, it would have to 
be gathered from 3,500,000. The 20s. a year which the work- 
ing man (according to our previous estimate) now pays indi- 
rectly and unconsciously, and which the collector never has to 
call upon him for at all, would then have to be wrung out of 
him by painful pressure, under a variety of heads, and at re- 
peated visits. ‘The collector now gathers the tax on tea or 
sugar, for example, from about one thousand importing and un- 
murmuring merchants, who pay it as a matter of course, and 
without demur. Under the direct system, the same sum would 
have to be drawn in small amounts from thirty millions of re- 
sentful and blaspheming contributors, who would make a point 
of giving as much trouble as they could. Under such circum- 
stances, is there the least probability that direct taxes could be 
collected for three and one-sixth per cent., or perhaps for three 
times that amount?* Is it not evident that to obtain a large 
revenue you levy it from the many,—to obtain it cheaply you 
must levy it from, or rather through, the few ? 

We do not therefore see any reason to believe that direct 
taxes, fairly imposed, would be at all less costly in the collection 
than indirect ones, judiciously selected and adjusted. We have 
met boldly, and in the face, the principal recommendations 
usually urged on behalf of those imposts which are now bidding 
so high for popular favour. We have shewn that when they 
take the form of an Income and Property-tax they are inher- 
ently and incurably unfair; we have shewn that it is very 
questionable whether they are economical, and that it is beyond 
question that they are not equitable, and cannot be made so. 
There are, however, three classes of direct taxes which have our 
unqualified approval—the Assessed Taxes, and the House-tax, 
and the Legacy Duty. The Assessed Taxes, now that the 





* In confirmation of this, it is important to notice that previous to 1842, (when 
the Income-tax was imposed, which presses on so few,) the direct taxes cost 
nearly as much as the Customs and Excise in cullection, or above five per cent. 
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Window Duty has been repealed, seem wholly unobjectionable. 
They are easily levied; they allow little, if any, room for eva- 
sion and deceit; they are taxes on expenditure, not on income; 
they are taxes on needless luxuries, and if a man wishes at any 
time to escape the tax, he can do so by foregoing the luxury. 
If he can afford to indulge in the luxury, it is certain he can 
afford to pay for it, and should not grudge doing so. Of all 
taxes, a house-tax, fairly levied on the assessable value of the 
dwelling, and admitting no exemptions, unites most merits, and 
is open to fewest objections. It is liable to no evasion or dis- 
pute; it creates no irritation beyond that which paying away 
money for an unseen reality unavoidably causes in nearly all 
minds; its pressure is more equitable than that of any other, 
since the value of the house in which a man chooses to live 
offers a criterion of what he can afford to spend, (and therefore 
to pay,) not, indeed, perfect and universal, but certainly more 
accurate than any other test. We particularly recommend 
to our readers’ attention the section of Mr. Mill’s work which 
he devotes to the consideration of the house-tax, in which he 
briefly, but most triumphantly, disposes of all the current ob- 
jections which are urged against it, shewing how frivolous most 
of them are, and how entirely all that have any validity or weight 
apply not to the principle of the tax itself, but to the faulty 
and inequitable mode in which it was formerly levied. Now that 
this he been re-imposed, we trust to see it made permanent, 
universal, equal in its pressure, and greatly increased in amount. 
It may then become—as we hope it will—a substitute for the pre- 
sent Income-tax, almost all the recommendations of which it may 
claim, and all the fatal allegations against which it avoids. A 
ten per cent. house-tax, laid not on 500,000 dwellings, but on 
4,500,000,* would yield a large, steady, and unobnoxious re- 
venue, and possesses, besides this vast supplementary merit, 
that the rate might be raised or lowered according to the yearly 
necessities of the Exchequer, and thus save that constant altera- 
tion, repeal, imposition, and re-imposition of taxes, which is one 
of the great mischiefs of our present empiric, unscientific, and 
hand-to-mouth system. Now, if there be a deficiency, the Chan- 
cellor has to set his wits to work to devise some new tax that 
can be laid on with the least outcry, or to select from the old 
ones that which will best bear an increase ; and in doing this it 
is scarcely possible for him to hit upon one which will not be 
more or less injurious, or more or less partial in its augmented 
pressure, and an alteration of which will not, therefore, fairly 
Jay him open to the charge of injustice. If, on the other hand, 
there is a surplus revenue, the Chancellor is immediately assailed 





* Je., 8,467,611 in Great Britain, and 852,889 (probably) in Ireland. 
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with the deafening clamour of twenty rival claimants for relief’; 
and whatever tax he selects for repeal, it is scarcely possible for 
him to avoid favouring one class of the community more than 
others, and thus incurring the accusation of partiality. All 
changes in taxation are in themselves bad, because all involve 
an unsettlement of time-adjusted pressure. Taxes, whatever 
be their nature and first incidence, have a certain tendency, in 
the course of years, to rectify their own original inequalities, and 
spread themselves with tolerable fairness over the community. 
This is one of the most indisputable axioms of economic science, 
though writers differ as to the rapidity with which the process is 
effected. But of the inherent faculty of taxation, however par- 
tial its imposition in the outset, to place itself gradually and in 
due proportion on the right shoulders, there can be no contro- 
versy. Every change, therefore, every new tax laid on, every 
old one repealed, disturbs the natural adjustment which has 
been thus effected, and introduces, for the time, a fresh inequality 
of pressure, requiring a fresh process of adjustment. But if we 
had once removed the taxes really injurious to morals and to 
trade, it would be of inestimable benefit to have no further 
alteration, to have all taxes settled and permanent, but to meet 
the varying redundancies or deficiencies of the revenue, as they 
occurred, by varying the rate per cent. of that one impost which 
pressed equally on all. This, we conceive, would be the greatest 
practical improvement which could be introduced into our fiscal 
svstem. 

The Legacy Duties, in the form in which they are now im- 
posed, are utterly indefensible. ‘Their partiality is gross and 
flagrant. In the first place, they exempt a vast proportion of 
the property of the country altogether; in the second place, they 
tax small properties at a higher rate than large. From the 
Probate Duty, which is levied on the entire personal property 
devised by will, from the duty on Letters of Administration, 
which is levied on the entire personalty of parties dying intes- 
tate, and from the Legacy Duty, which also falls on personalty, 
but at rates varying according to the degree of consanguinity of 
the legatee,—all real property is exempt. Railway shares, bank 
stock, stock in trade, ships, gold, bills of exchange, &c., all pay : 
land does not. Again, the Probate Duty, w hich aver ages rather 
more than 2 per cent. on all sums under £2000, is only “about 13 
per cent. on properties of £20,000, and not much more than 1} 
on estates of £100,000 or £1,000,000. The duty on Letters of 
Administration is 3 per cent. on the smaller amounts, and only 
from 2 to 23 on larger ones. ‘These monstrous injustices have led 
to a feeling of hostility to a tax which, when fairly imposed and 
levied, is one of the most equitable and least burdensome that 

“an be devised. In judging the principle of a Legacy Duty, we 
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must consider it not in the imperfect and objectionable form 
which it may have assumed under the sinister operation of class 
interests, but in the form it would assume in the hands of just 
legislators. Now, if the Probate and Administrative Duties 
were repealed, and the Legacy Duty imposed upon all property 
passing by inheritance, at a rate varying, as at present, accord- 
ing to the degree of relationship, from 1 to 10 per cent., we do 
not see any tax to which so few objections could apply. It is 
little liable to evasion by donation inter vivos, and a slight altera- 
tion of the law might still further diminish this liability; it 
affords scarcely any opening to fraud, because the legal forma- 
lities necessary in the due performance of the duties of an ex- 
ecutor would give ample means of ascertaining the amounts 
bequeathed or inherited; it fulfils admirably Adam Smith’s 
third requisite of a good tax, (that it should be levied at the time 
when it is most convenient for the individual to pay it,) inasmuch 
as it is demanded from him at the very moment when he is 
receiving a considerable accession of property ; and, finally, it is 
paid with less irritation and reluctance than any other fiscal 
burden, because it is called for when this accession of property 
has improved his circumstances, and may be supposed to have 
put him in good humour. Moreover, there seems a special 
equity in the tax on a separate ground. It may be regarded as 
an equivalent paid for the protection of the law under circum- 
stances when an individual is disabled from protecting himself. 
A man’s power over his property naturally ceases with his life ; 
without the intervention of the State he could not secure its 
reversion to those whom he desired to endow. The State, how- 
ever, steps in, and says to him, “ We will carry out your post- 
humous wishes with regard to the disposal of your estate when 
you are helpless and 4 agi: on condition of a moderate and 
reasonable fee.” Thus he pays the ordinary taxes to purchase 
protection during his lifetime: he pays the Legacy Duty to pur- 
chase a posthumous power over his property, a power which only 
an executor like the State can bestow. If there be no property 
to bequeath, there is no tax paid. 

Mr. Mill’s estimate of the justice and incidental merits of this 
tax is so high that he would carry it much further than many 
will feel prepared to go along with him. He conceives that 
“the principle of graduation, (as it is called,) that is, of levying a 
larger per centage on a larger sum, though its application to 
general taxation would be a violation of first principles, is quite 
unobjectionable as applied to legacy and inheritance duties.” He 
would, moreover, limit the power of bequest to a fixed amount, 
making the State residuary legatee in all cases where the pro- 
perty left exceeded this amount to each recipient; and he would 
make collateral inheritances ab intestato cease altogether, and 
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the property escheat to the State. The arguments by which he 
defends these proposals have, we confess, failed to satisfy us alto- 
gether of their wisdom, but they are well worthy of consideration. 
They are to be found in the first chapter of his second book. 


In comparing the respective merits of direct and indirect 
taxation—taxes on income and property, and taxes on com- 
modities—much stress is laid by the advocates of the former on 
its superior economy,—on its taking less than its rival out of 
the pocket of the people, in proportion to the sum it puts into 
the coffers of the State. We have already considered this 
point so far as mere cost of collection is concerned; and we have 
shewn that the alleged cheapness of direct taxation in this par- 
ticular, is rather delusive than genuine—rather accidental and 
fluctuating than permanent and essential. But another expense 
attaches to taxes on articles of consumption, which it is important 
te estimate at its real magnitude. Duties on commodities (it is 
said) being usually paid by the producers or importers before the 
commodities are sold to the consumers, increase prices, not only 
by the amount of the duty, but also by the amount of the profits 
on that portion of the producer’s or importer’s capital which was 
expended in advancing the duty. That is, if the usual and fair 
profits on capital employed in trade are ten per cent., the article 
in question reaches the consumer charged not only with the 
duty, but with the addition of ten per cent. on the amount of that 
duty; nay more, with an additional ten per cent. laid on by 
every tradesman through whose hands the article passes. Sis- 
mondi goes so far as to say that a tax of 4000 francs, paid 
originally by the manufacturer or importer, whose profits were 
ten per cent., would, if the article passed only through the hands 
of five different persons before reaching the consumer, cost the 
latter 6734 francs. If this statement were true, or even 
approached the truth, it would amount to an indictment against 
indirect taxation, which scarcely any or all of its acknowledged 
recommendations would suffice to countervail. But it is obvious 
that this blundering calculation proceeds upon the assumption 
that the tax accumulates by compound interest, not at the rate 
of ten per cent. per annum, but at the rate of ten per cent. at 
each step of its progress. If each one of the transmitters retained 
the article a year in his possession, and it was, therefore, jive 
years in reaching the consumer, Sismondi’s reasoning would be 
correct; but if only one year elapsed—and the actual time is 
seldom so long—then an addition to the original duty of 400 
franes instead of 2734, would give a rate of ten per cent. per 
annum to all parties through whose hands the commodity had 
passed, whether they were five or fifty. 

But even when we have thus reduced this objection from the 
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gigantic magnitude to which Mr. Sismondi’s oversight had 
swelled it, a farther and most material deduction must be made. 
We will assume that a year elapses between the payment of duty 
by the importer or manufacturer, and its repayment to him by 
the consumer; the consumer will then pay it with the addition 
of ten per cent. But he pays it a year later than he would 
otherwise have done: the State required the money at the time 
it levied it from the importer; if, in place of an indirect, it had 
been levied by a direct tax on the consumer, he must have paid 
it in January instead of in December. The money, therefore, 
has been left in his hand for a whole year, during which 
period it has yielded him, we may presume, five per cent. The 
real addition to the consumer is, therefore, not ten per cent. but 
five; since whether he pays the tax plus five per cent. in Janu- 
ary, or plus ten per cent. in December, the actual sum taken 
out of his pocket is the same. The State wants £100 from the 
tax-payer, whose money is invested at five per cent, interest ; 
and, taking this by indirect taxation, it takes from him £110, but 
it does this a year later than it would have done by direct taxa- 
tion; and whether it takes £105 from him now, or £110 twelve 
months hence, must be a matter of complete indifference. 

But is there any reason to believe that a year, or any time 
approaching to it, elapses in ordinary cases between the pay- 
ment of the duty by the importing merchant, and its recovery 
from the ultimate consumer? In former days it might have 
been so; but since the system of bonded warehouses was intro- 
duced, the case is altogether changed. Now the merchant can 
ledve his goods under the Queen’s key, and does not pay the 
duty till he takes them out for delivery, not indeed to the con- 
sumer, but to the dealer who supplies the consumer. The addi- 
tional capital required, and on which he has to charge his sup- 
posed profit of ten per cent., is only needed for the few days or 
weeks which elapse between his payment to the revenue officer, 
and the shopkeeper’s repayment to him: the shopkeeper, again, 
has only to charge profit on the same capital for the few days 
and weeks which elapse between his payment to the merchant, 
and his customer’s payment to him. If all parties paid ready 
money, the whole additional cost to the consumer would be con- 
fined to ten per cent. profit on the duty, for the time during which 
the goods lay unsold in the dealer’s shop,—which time he would 
of course render as short as possible, by holding small stocks and 
applying to the merchant only a very short time before his pre- 
vious supply was exhausted. If either vendor give credit to 
either vendee, then the additional price which this credit obliges 
him to charge for the commodity, is a simple remuneration 
to him for consenting to remain so long out of possession of 
his capital. It is interest on money lent to his customer; and 
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it is mere misrepresentation to speak of it as an addition to the 
duty advanced by the importer. 

The indirect expense of indirect taxation, then, which loomed 
so large in the distance, turns out, when closely analyzed, to be 
very insignificant ;—not, as Sismondi conceived, 70 per cent.,— 
not, as Ricardo seemed to admit, 10 per cent.,—not even, as for 
the sake of argument we assumed, 5 per cent., but probably not 
above 1} per cent., or three months’ interest on the amount 
of the original duty. The enormous cost to the country of 
many taxes on imported commodities, (conjectured to have 
been in the case of sugar five millions, and in the case of corn 
twenty millions, annually,) arising from their effect in forcing 
production into unnatural and injudicious channels, and com- 
pelling us to buy from one country what we could have pro- 
cured far more cheaply from another—need not be spoken of 
here. They are discredited, condemned, and almost swept 
away. Duties strictly and fairly imposed for the sake of re- 
venue, have nothing in common with duties which are either 
purposely or incidentally protective; and the ill repute justly 
attaching to the latter can by no legitimate process be made to 
recoil upon the former. Neither need we combat the objections 
derived from the evil of excessive or ill-selected duties which, like 
that on tea, curtail consumption, tempt adulteration, lessen by 
so doing their own productiveness, and diminish the production 
of those labour-employing articles of export which are used 
to purchase the commodity so injuriously over-taxed. All argu- 
ments drawn from such cases are of weight, not against the 
principle of indirect taxation, but against its injudicious and 
clumsy application. They merely shew that the financier who 
lays himself open to such charges, does not understand his busi- 
ness. They are what logicians call fallacia accidentis. They are 
specimens of the sophism, & dicto secundum quid ad dictum sim- 
pliciter, which argues from what is true under particular cir- 
cumstances, as if it were true nakedly and altogether. They 
are directed solely against the separable accidents, not against 
the inherent essentials of the system. 

We pass over with a mere enumeration several minor advan- 
tages of indirect taxation, as our limits warn us to draw to a close. 
Such as the convenience of the time at which the tax is paid by 
the consumer, which consideration Adam Smith places so high 
in his list of requisites. Such as its self-adjusting qualities, en- 
abling a man to do for himself what it is one great, but uni- 
formly unattained object, of the Science of Finance to do for 
him,—namely, to proportion his fiscal burdens to his capacity of 
bearing them. Such as its light and evanescent pressure on the 
poor man, so soon as he becomes poor enough to be obliged to 
dispense with luxuries. Such, finally, as its liability to be 
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thrown, in part at least, on foreigners,—the possibility of which, 
and the modus operandi of effecting it, involves so subtle and 
intricate a train of reasoning that we shall not attempt to enter 
upon it here, but shall content ourselves with referring to the 
argument of Mr. J. S. Mill, as confirmation of its practicability.* 
The most weighty objection brought against Customs and 
Excise duties is their alleged demoralizing tendency. They en- 
courage smuggling, and tempt to fraudulent adulteration, It is 
impossible to deny the accusation. But two pleas may be urged 
in mitigation, which will go far to prevent sentence of condem- 
nation from being passed. In the first place, the charge is valid 
against excessive, not against moderate duties, If the duties 
are so high as to leave the profits of the smuggler—all risks in- 
cluded—decidedly greater than those of the fair trader, such 
duties are not only demoralizing, but suicidal. But these im- 
moderate duties have long been condemned, and in the majority 
of cases abandoned. Our experience in the case of the excise 
on spirits and the duty on silks, as in many other instances, 
roved the effect of the lowering of the duty in discouraging and 
leiden up the smuggling trade, and thus clearly shewed that 
this argument, like others we have just disposed of, bore not 
against indirect taxation, but against enormous and abortive tax- 
ation,—not against import and excise duties per se, but against 
such injudicious and ineffective duties as no financier who was 
master of his profession would dream of imposing. ‘To impose a 
duty which rendered smuggling and adulteration overpoweringly 
attractive—which gave higher inducements to the smuggler 
than the tradesman’s native preference for honesty and the 
vigilance of the coast-guard were competent to countervail— 
would be to impose a duty which failed of its purpose, and 
the imposition of which, therefore, would be a proof of the inca- 
pacity of the statesman who laid it on. It is true that we have 
not yet fully carried out the maxims of fiscal wisdom which our 
experience has taught us; and that in the case of tea and of 
tobacco we still retain duties which offer irresistible temptations 
to the smuggler and adulterator; but their operation is now well 
understood, and their death-warrant is already signed—as far, 
that is, as refers to their self-defeating and illegitimate eacess. 
In the second place, temptations to evasion are inherent in the 
nature of every tax, in proportion to its disagreeableness and 
the severity of its pressure. We know the subterfuges often 
resorted to in the case of the assessed taxes; we have seen some- 
thing of the enormous stimulus to fraud arising from the Income- 
tax ; the revenue is defrauded in the several departments of the 





* Principles of Political Economy, vol. ii. p. 405. Essays on some unsettled Ques- 
tions of Political Economy. 
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Legacy Duty, the Stamp Duties, and the Post-Office ;—and, 
while fully admitting the validity of the objection in question, 
when urged against Excise and Customs Duties, we hold that it 
is one of those objections which, as we have seen, inevitably at- 
tach to things so intrinsically evil in their nature as all taxes are ; 
and that, where the duties are moderate in amount and judiciously 
selected, they are as little open to it as almost any direct tax 
that can be named, except a house-tax,—and far less open than 
many that might be specified, such as an income-tax. 

We now come to the final consideration,—on which we are 
at issue with, and diametrically opposed to the popular declaimers 
against indirect taxation, viz., the comparative ease with which 
it is levied, the comparative unreluctance—approaching to un- 
consciousness—with which it is paid. This the Liverpool 
financiers regard as its decisive demerit : this we regard as its 
crowning recommendation. Horace says of poems: 


**Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto.” 


We hold this to apply in the case of taxes also, They should 
be, as far as possible, not only theoretically beautiful, but prac- 
tically sweet. If an impost must be levied, let it be done with 
as little irritation and annoyance as the thing will admit of. 
When a painful operation has to be performed, it is surely de- 
sirable to effect it while the patient is under the influence of 
chloroform. If the life-blaod must be extracted from a man, it 
is unquestionable mercy to throw him first into a deep sleep. 
“ Not so, (say the financial reformers:) this would remove the 
most efficient check on the extravagance of Government. If 
taxes are made pleasant, or even endurable, there is no limit to 
the amount that may be extracted from the people—if, by the 
perfection of art, they are reduced to a kind of insensible perspi- 
ration, the patient may be bled to death before he is aware. 
The best security we can have for the economical expenditure 
of the public money, is to make taxation so disgusting and bur- 
densome that the people will grudge every farthing they are 
called upon to pay.” Surely this argument is very childish and 
very shallow. Englishmen are scarcely such infants as to re- 
quire to be treated in this way. If the taxation be not needed 
for the due furtherance of public objects, it is wrong to levy it, 
and weak to pay it; if it be needed, it is silly to grudge it, and 
would be double silliness to raise it in any but the least objec- 
tionable way. But let the matter be argued on its own grounds : 
let us tie our Government down in the strictest mode we can 
devise to expend the public money for none but the most just, 
important, and valuable purposes; let us, by the closest vigil- 
ance, compel them so to manage as to obtain these purposes as 
cheaply as they can; but let us not adopt so blind, clumsy, em- 
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pirical a way of reaching our end, as the excitement of a need- 
less detestation of taxation, which will be equally likely to cut 
down or to refuse the best as the worst employed revenue. If 
the physic is unnecessary, why take it at all: if it be necessary, 
why make it superfluously nauseous ? 

The truth is, that at present the danger is all the other way. 
Partly from the natural dislike to pay away money for which no 
immediate and visible equivalent is received ; partly owing to 
the violent, thoughtless, and often uncandid and unfair lan- 
guage of that section of politicians who for years have been 
urging retrenchment upon the Government as its chief duty, 
and exciting the hostility of the people against taxation as their 
chief grievance,—the difficulty is becoming yearly greater of 
raising revenue sufficient for the maintenance of the national 
credit, the vindication of the national honour, and the improve- 
ment and efficacy of the national institutions. This is the na- 
tural and inevitable consequence of the language habitually held 
and the line of argument pursued for many years back by the 
more demagogic of our public men, and at times also, and for 
party purposes, by statesmen whom we should be loath, even in 
thought, to class with these. There is no road to temporary 
popularity so easy, so low, or so inconsiderate as that which is 
offered by an appearance of excessive vigilance over all drafts 
upon the public purse, by leading the onslaught upon this or 
that obnoxious impost. But neither is there any road which 
more certainly leads to ultimate failure—which entails a more 
sure or more richly merited retribution. All taxes are unpo- 
pular; and necessarily so. None can be devised by the wit of 
man which do not press inconveniently and often painfully upon 
some classes or upon all: abuse of any tax is, therefore, sure to 
meet with ready sympathy from millions. No tax can be dis- 
covered to which there may not be urged some serious and valid 
objections: a severe exposure and hostile criticism of any tax, 
therefore, will find an echo in the reason as well as in the feel- 
ings of all hearers. Taxes in their best estate are only neces- 
sary evils; they are all, more or less, directly burdensome, and 
incidentally mischievous: if a proof of their objectionable nature 
were a sufficing argument for their removal, it would be impos- 
sible to raise a revenue at all. But our popular financial re- 
formers have been too much in the habit of representing the 
Government as a body hostile to the people, and fond of bleed- 
ing them for some selfish purpose of its own; forgetting that, 
though there have been times in our history when this re- 
aa enge was in a great measure true, those times have 
ong since passed away; and that the traditional language of 
agitating orators which befitted the days of Walpole and Pel- 
ham and Pitt, is out of place and unbecoming now. They have 
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too often incautiously spoken as if taxes were things which could 
be dispensed with ; evils to be escaped altogether, not evils to be 
chosen among ; and the masses have listened greedily to language 
which harmonized with their sentiments, and seemed to justify 
their discontents. 

It is, we seriously think, high time to make a systematic and 
determined stand against the mischievous consequences of these 
inconsiderate and uncandid representations. It is essential to 
our future safety and good government that al] leaders of public 
opinion, whether in Parliament or in the press, all on whom now 
rests, or may hereafter rest, the duty of ruling the country, or 
of influencing those who rule it—should take a deliberate view 
of the solemn responsibilities attached to their position, and, 
warned by indications of the dangerous tendency of an opposite 
course, should resolve to abstain in future, whatever temporary 
triumph they may thereby have to forego, from arousing that 
“jgnorant impatience of taxation” which, if carried much fur- 
ther, and persevered in much longer, bids fair to end in rendering 
the wise and safe administration of this great empire a task almost 
impossible. Already it is difficult to modify or exchange a tax 
without raising a storm which no cautious Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will readily encounter. Already it is difficult to 
maintain inviolate sources of revenue which every man, with the 
slightest insight into public business, knows to be perfectly in- 
dispensable. Already, on more than one occasion, legislators, 
whose class sympathies overpowered their sense of imperial ne- 
cessities, or whose thirst for popularity was stimulated by an 
approaching dissolution, have voted the repeal of taxes which it 
was impossible to spare, and have been compelled to rescind the 
idle and disreputable vote, Already the most valuable and im- 
portant schemes have been relinquished, from the unwillingness 
of the country to submit to the slightest additional expense for 
their promotion, or still more from the dislike felt by the Govern- 
ment of the day to risk the unpopularity of proposing such ad- 
dition. Already questions of the widest range, and the most vital 
moment to the grandeur and stability of our empire—Colonial 
questions, European questions, Judicial Reforms—are discussed, 
not as matters involving high statesmanship and philosophic p:- 
triotism, but as they bear upon the financial prospects of the year, 
as portion of the details of the army and navy estimates! In Apiil 
last, Lord Truro distinctly alleged the unwillingness of the House 
of Commons to vote the necessary funds, or, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, the reluctance of ministers to ask for them—as a ground 
why he dare not propose those Chancery reforms which every 
lawyer and every statesman concurred in declaring absolutely 
indispensable. He is reported to have said, “ His noble friend 
seemed not aware of the extreme jealousy with which that House 
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looks upon any increase in the expense of the judicial depart- 
ments of the State. There lies the evil. The temper of the present 
time is not disposed to make the necessary sacrifice for the adimi- 
nistration of justice. ‘The business of the Court of Chancery has 
greatly increased ; it is in fact extremely heavy. There is not 
sufficient judicial strength there ; and it is very doubtful whether 
the House of Commons would add to that judicial strength.”* 
There is terrible and stinging sarcasm in all this ; and the temper 
here pointed at is fraught with menace and with mischief. We 
shall scarcely be accused, by any who have watched our course 
from the beginning, of being advocates either of lavish expenditure 
or of needless taxation: we have fought in the ranks of retrench- 
ment and reform too earnestly and too long not to have earned 
the right to speak our thoughts now, and to be listened to with 
patience and candour when we say, that England can well bear, 
and ought not to grudge, any expenditure needed for the main- 
tenance of the national credit, for the completion and consolida- 
tion of the national interests, for the perfecting of our judicial 
institutions, for the collection of that full and close statistical 
information without which rulers must often be working in the 
dark, and for the remuneration of those public services which, 
where truly, ably, and conscientiously rendered, it is not easy to 
overpay. We warn the country that the danger is imminent 
and serious, when a low and bastard economy has become the 
god of our idolatry, when a Lord Chancellor can utter without 
shame, and without clear untruth, such a plea for misgovern- 
ment as we have quoted. What ought to be done, dares not be 
done, (we are told,) because our senators take a narrow, partial, 
short-sighted view of their duties, and forget that they have other 
and higher functions than that of mere guardians of the public 
purse. They forget that they are intrusted with the money of the 
nation, in order that they may purchase therewith those blessings 
which the nation needs, and on which its happiness, reputation, 
and prosperity depend. They forget that their duty is so to dis- 
pense the public revenue as to further most effectually those objects 
which the public has at heart, and for which the community 
consents to be taxed; and that, if the first of these be defence 
against foreign fues, the second, at least, is the administration of 
prompt, easy, and impartial justice at home. In proportion as 
Lord Truro’s charge is true—and it is impossible entirely to 
gainsay it,—in proportion as ministers shrink, and are excusable 
in shrinking, from applying to the House for needful funds for 
important and righteous purposes, out of a dread of its parsimo- 





* The House, we rejoice to say, vindicated itself from this charge, in as far, at 
least, as it voted the salaries of two new judges without remonstrance. But the 
timid and hesitating way in which Lord John Russell proposed the vote, and his 
evident reluctance to do so, and dread of its probable reception, spoke volumes. 
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nious temper ; and in proportion as this temper has been fostered 
by the class of financial reformers to whom we have referred, are 
we justified in saying, that the sticklers for “ cheap government” 
are—unconsciously perhaps, and unintentionally—the supporters 
of mal-administration ;—that matters have reached a point at 
which Reform or Retrenchment no longer go hand in hand, but 
are pitted against one another ; that, in a word, those who would 
save the money of the people, and those who would spend it well, 
are no longer identical, but distinct, at issue, and antagonistic. 
Economy in the public expenditure is a great object and a sacred 
duty; but there are aims yet worthier and nobler, and obliga- 
tions yet holier and more imperative. The education of our 
brutal and neglected masses is one of these. The promotion of 
those sanitary reforms, on which health, life, decency, and mo- 
rality, so essentially depend, is one of these. ‘The amendment 
of our judicial system, till it becomes in fact what it claims to be 
in theory, is another. The reform of our prisons, of the provi- 
sion for juvenile criminals, of our whole arrangements for second- 
ary punishments, is again an obligation of paramount magnitude, 
and clamorous for immediate initiation. ‘The maintenance of 
those colonial interests which bind our distant dependencies to tlie 
mother country, on which hangs the future spread and perma- 
nence of our special and highly valued form of civilisation, is 
another of those mighty objects with which no mere considera- 
tions of immediate parsimony can be allowed to come into com- 
petition. And, finally, a prior and more sacred claim than any 
pecuniary saving, is the unimpaired preservation of those effective 
elements and external manifestations of national strength and 
vigour, which will not only secure Great Britain from personal 
danger, but will enable her to speak with decision and with in- 
fluence, when she speaks at all; which will render her in future, 
as in the past, the protectress of the weak and the refuge of the 
oppressed ; which will enable her, when civilisation is endangered, 
when humanity is outraged, when morality is trampled under 
foot, to remonstrate in that language of disgust and indignation 
which could not be rashly disregarded ; which, in a word—when 
one sovereign tramples out the guaranteed and consolidated 
freedom of his subjects, as in the case of Hesse; when another 
summons in the savage succour of a barbarous power to aid him 
in crushing the liberties of a generous and long-descended people, 
as in the case of Hungary; when a third violates every promise, 
ravishes every right, sanctions every cruelty, sets at nought every 
decency, as in the case of Naples; or when the uncontrolled 
citizens of a powerful State do not scruple to turn pirates, and 
invade an unofiending neighbour, simply because they covet her 
possessions, as in the case of Cuba—will empower her, when such 
iniquities are perpetrated, to step forward, fearless of the conse- 
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quences, and bold in her conscious capacity to meet them, and 
say, “ These things shall not be!” 

These considerations appear to us so important at the present 
juncture, and in the actual state of the public mind, that we are 
glad to fortify ourselves by the opinions of a writer whose deep 
popular sympathies it is impossible to doubt, and whose deliberate 
and searching wisdom has won him the first place among social 
philosophers,—we mean Mr. J. S. Mill. The intense dissatisfac- 
tion which would arise were our whole revenue “ of fifty millions 
raised by direct taxes, would, he conceives, be productive of more 
harm than good. Of the fifty millions in question nearly thirty 
are pledged, under the most binding obligations, to those whose 
capital has been borrowed and spent by the State; and while 
this debt remains unredeemed, a greatly increased impatience of 
taxation would involve no little danger of a breach of faith simi- 
lar to that which, in the defaulting States of America, has been 
produced, and in some of them still continues, from the same 
cause. That part, indeed, of the public expenditure which is 
devoted to the maintenance of civil and military establishments, 
is still in many cases unnecessarily profuse; but though many 
of the items will bear great reduction, others certainly require 
increase. There is hardly any public reform or improvement 
of the first rank, proposed of late years, and still remaining to be 
effected, which would not probably require, at least for a time, 
an increased instead of a diminished appropriation of public 
money. Whether the object be popular education, emigration 
and colonization, a more efficient and accessible administration 
of justice, a more judicious treatment of criminals, improvement 
in the condition of soldiers and sailors, a more effective police, 
reforms of any kind which, like slave emancipation, require com- 
pensation to individual interests ; or, finally, what is as important 
as any of these, the entertainment of a sufficient staff of able and 
highly educated public servants, to conduct, in a better than the 
present awkward manner, the business of legislation and admi- 
nistration; every one of these things implies considerable ex- 
pense, and many of them have again and again been prevented by 
the reluctance which exists to apply to Parliament for an increased 
grant of public money, though the cost would be repaid, often a 
hundred-fold, in mere pecuniary advantage to the community 
generally. I fear that we should have to wait long for most of 
these things if taxation were as odious as it probably would be if 
it were exclusively direct.” * 


It is time to sum up, and bring this long paper to a close. 
We have seen that there is no tax to which valid objections do 








* Principles of Political Economy, vol. ii. p. 418. 
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not apply,—no tax which is not, more or less, inequitable in its 
pressure, injurious in its operation, and annoying in its collec- 
tion. This objection, though from its universality not decisive 
against any particular tax, is decisive against making it the only 
one. It is in a variety of imposts that we are to look for the so- 
lution of the great problem of the Finance Minister—how to 
make taxation equitable and endurable. We have seen that the 
apparent merits of direct taxation are apparent only. We have 
seen that it does not fulfil ad/ the requirements of Adam Sinith’s 
“ good tax” better than the indirect system, and that it scarcely 
fultils any of them better. It is at least as unequal in its inci- 
dence, as unfair in its severity, as prolific in stimulants to fraud, 
—and immeasurably more irritating and vexatious. It is even 
questionable whether it is more economical in the collection. It 
is the first, the easiest, the coarsest mode which suggests itself 
to rude and uncivilized financiers. The paramount duty of a 
government in fiscal matters, is to levy the revenue fairly : This 
takes precedence over all other considerations. But next to this, 
if its first duty is to levy taxes so as to cause least injury, its 
second unquestionably is to levy them so as to cause least irrita- 
tion. We have seen, finally, that taxation, whether direct or 
indirect, cannot be, and ought not to be, confined to the few ;— 
that to approach this verges upon confiscation, that to recommend 
it is to preach Jacquerie and spoliation. 

At the risk of exposing ourselves to the sarcasms with which 
the actual Chancellor of the Exchequer loves to reward those 
“ amateurs” who offer him useful suggestions, or hint that there 
isa Science in his Art which he has not fathomed, and prin- 
ciples in fiscal policy which he either has not mastered or habi- 
tually sets at nought,—we shall venture to enumerate those 
sources of revenue on which—following out the views above 
developed—we think it would be safe, just, and prudent to rely. 
The first of these is a house-tax, which, taking a pivot of 20 
per cent., should vary from 15 to 25 per cent., according to the 
exigencies of the Exchequer. This should be levied on all the 
4,500,000 houses in the kingdom, without exemption. Of these 
it is estimated that about 500,000 are above £20 a year rent, 
and the rest under.* The former we may fairly take at an 
average rent of £45, which, at 20 per cent., would yield 
£4,500,000 :—the latter, at an average rent of £5, would yield 
above £4,000,000 more. The Legacy Duty, on personal pro- 
perty only, now yields £1,400,000 :—if levied at the same rate 
on all property, it would bring, it is calculated, £3,000,000 into 
the Exchequer. The Land and Assessed Taxes in Great Bri- 
tain, leaving out the Window-tax, reach £2,835,000 :—If Ire- 


* The data of the above calculation are as follows. The total inhabited houses 
in Great Britain are (in 1851) 3,647,611, to which we may add for Ireland 
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land were included we might take them at £3,000,000. So 
much for direct taxes. The tax on tea should be reduced cer- 
tainly to 1s. a lb., perhaps still lower, but would probably, ac- 
cording to all analogy, yield at that rate as large a revenue as 
at present. The tax on spirits and tobacco, there can be no 
reason for reducing below the point at which smuggling and 
illicit distillation could be prevented. Probably this might 
entail some loss on the article of tobacco. Our budget would 
then stand thus—taking the receipts of 1849 as our standard:— 


Direct TaxEs— 





House Tax, . ; é - £8,500,000 
Legacy Duty, . ° . 8,000,000 
Assessed Taxes, . ‘ ‘ 8,000,000 
— £14,500,000 
InpirEctT TAxes— 
British Spirits, : F . £6,000,000 
Malt, . ‘ P , ° 5,000,000 
Tobacco, ; P 4,400,000 
Wine and Foreign Spirits, - 4,600,000 
Tea, . . «. ~~ « 5,500,000 
Sugar, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4,000,000 
Coffee, . ‘ 500,000 
Miscellaneous articles of luxury, 1,000,000 
Post Office, . ‘ ; 1,000,000 





32,000,000 








£46,500,000 


£46,500,000, out of the £50,000,000 needed, is thus provided for. 

The remainder might be raised by a continuance of the present 

modified Stamp Duties, till the augmented consumption of the 

above articles, which would ensue as our population increased 

and improved, rendered them superfluous ;—or, as Mr. Mill sug- 
ests, by raising £10,000,000 instead of £8,500,000 from the 
Touse-tax, and by a higher Legacy Duty. 








852,389. Now, till 1824, we had a House-tax in Great Britain levied on all 
houses (except farm-houses) above £5 a year rent. In that year there were— 


Houses. Rent. Average Rent. 
Above £5 and under £10, —:171,522 £1,161,667 £615 O 
£10 and upwards, ; 375,410 10,516,550 28 0 0 
In the same year there were 
under £20, . ; . 361,513 3,537,742 915 0 
above £20, : . 185,419 8,146,475 4315 9 


In that year all houses under 
£10 were exempted. 
In 1833, just before the entire repeal 
of the tax, the case stood thus— 
From £10 to £20, . . 227,604 2,997,524 13 3 0 
£20 and upwards, 214,438 9,606,388 4415 0 
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Art. Il1.—1. Kugler’s Hand-Book of Puinting—The Schools of 
Painting in Italy. ‘Translated from the German of KuGLER, 
by a Lavy. Edited, with Notes, by Sir Cuarves L. Easr- 
LAKE, P.R.A., F.R.S. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, 
with much additional matter. London, 1851. 

2. Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte. Von Dr. Franz Kuc er, 
Professor an der K6niglichen Akademie der Kiinste zu Berlin. 
Zweite Auflage, mit Zusiitzen. Von Dr. Tare Burckuarpr. 
Berlin, 1848. 

3. Ancient Art and its Remains; or a Manual of the Archwology 
of Art. By C.O. MiiLuer. New Edition, by F. G. WitcKer. 
Translated from the German by Jonn Lerrcu. London, 
1850. 


For many years past the condition of the Fine Arts in Edin- 
burgh has been to us a subject of the gravest concern, and the 
veriod, if we mistake not, has at last arrived when, with some 
aay: of sympathy, we may impart our solicitude to the more 
serious portion of our fellow-townsmen. 

We have now for a quarter of a century had an annual 
exhibition of the works of living artists, and what we have fondly 
called a school has been formed under the auspices of those who, 
on behalf of the public, have judged and purchased the works 
which there appeared. 

To the school thus created one merit above all the schools 
that ever existed must be conceded. It has had the giory of 
testing, by a prolonged and careful experiment, the applicability 
of one of the favourite doctrines of modern political science to 
the production of works of art. The laissez-faire system has 
been tried in the most favourable circumstances. “With the 
influential to countenance it, the wealthy to patronize it, the fair 
to commend it, and the general public eager, by every means 
within their reach, to express their interest and sympathy, the 
art of our country has been left unfettered by one single regula- 
tion, untrammelled by one single law either of nature or tradition. 
No compulsory course of uniform training has checked the vigour 
of its native growth, no tyrant master has set limits to its freedom, 
or stamped on its productions the impress of his too dominant 
thought. On the contrary, every new freak which it imagined, 
every fresh vagary which it perpetrated, has been hailed as a 
manifestation of originality and a pledge of progress. It has been 
romantic, sentimental, pathetic, devotional, genteel, and vulgar ; 
and in each of these phases it has not only been left in undis- 
turbed possession of its self-complacency, but it has been con- 
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gratulated by a grateful public on having at last stumbled on 
the upward path. 

We are willing to admit that with institutions it may be as 
with men, that those who ultimately effect most are neither 
earliest to exhibit the signs of future eminence nor least prone 
to the eccentricities and extravagances of youth. But there is 
a limit to the consolation which this acknowledged fact affords 
us. Ifthe years of ripe manhood have been reached without one 
trace of serious purpose in life, if the tastes continue trivial, the 
occupations desultory and planless, the will feeble, and the aim 
low, then, with sorrow and reluctance indeed, but with very 
considerable confidence, we should pronounce that the individual 
in question, to all human seeming, was destined for no very 
heroic part. But the rule by which we measure the probability 
of ultimate individual success is applicable by more than analogy 
to such an institution as our Scottish Academy, for its effects, if 
any, must be seen in the character which it has stamped on its 
pupils; and he who drew breath on the day of its first opening 
will now have attained to that period of life at which we feel 
entitled to expect that the lineaments of his completed man- 
hood, if not in esse shall ix posse, at least, be very distinctly 
traceable. 

But it may be well that we at once relieve our readers from 
any apprehensions of individual fault-finding which these ob- 
servations may possibly have occasioned, by mentioning in the 
outset that our concern has reference rather to the manner in 
which art in general is regarded, as manifested in the artistic 
productions of this, and we may add other countries, at the 
present time, than to any deficiency of ability which it has 
exhibited in the realization of its conceptions. Our animadver- 
sions will be directed against its objects rather than its efforts, 
and our objections to the conduct of our artists will have refer- 
ence not to what they have succeeded or what they have failed 
in, but to what they have not even attempted. 

The advancement which several departments of physical science 
have recently made, have not only greatly facilitated the imita- 
tion of external nature, but have had the effect of directing the 
attention of artists more exclusively to this, which has been called 
the primary, but which is far from being the ultimate object 
of art. By means of a few very simple chemical arrangements 
and mechanical processes, we can now obtain a mathematically 
perfect representation of every form, and but one step more is 
requisite in order to perpetuate in their totality those images of 
which the changing face of a mirror has hitherto been the only 
recipient. It is by no means impossible that these inventions 
may be carried to such perfection as that every object which 
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greeted the eyes of one generation may be preserved for the gra- 
tification of every generation which shall follow. Is this, then, 
an invasion which science has made on the province of art? At 
first sight, in truth, it wears much of this aspect, and may well 
occasion anxiety to the artist who has assigned to himself no 
other function than that of servilely imitating nature. Already, 
in so far as form is concerned, he fights with the Calotypist at 
a sad disadvantage; and when the domain of colour shall also 
have been conquered by the latter, his occupation, it would seem, 
must for ever cease. If mere truth to individual nature is the 
object to be attained, no human hands will ever rival the look- 
ing-glass, which reflects your king or your hero. But will any 
single reflection, or any number of reflections of the individual 
face present an image corresponding to the prevailing mental 
characteristics which entitled the individual to the appellation 
of hero or king? Will it abstract or subordinate the accidental 
and temporary peculiarities, which in the individual existence 
interfered with the manifestation of regal or heroic qualities ; or 
will it gather together the specific manifestations of these quali- 
ties, and present them to the eye as a consistent and harmonious 
expression of the character in question? We here come upon 
the artist’s proper function, and viewed in this light it is as per- 
manent as natural imperfection, against which he stands over 
as an antagonist. 

For the sake of distinctness, we shall arrange the few general 
observations on art with which we think it desirable to preface 
the more practical part of the present Article under three 
heads, premising, however, that these distinctions are by no 
ineans of so absolute or exclusive a kind as to render the prin- 
ciples which goverr any one altogether inapplicable to the 
others. We shall speak 

Ist, Of portrait, or the representation of the idea of an indivi- 
dual, which we shall call individual idealization. 

2d, Of the representation of types of particular classes, or 
specific idealization ; and, 

3d, Of ideal art, properly so called, or generic idealization. 

As individual portraiture is not only the department to which 
the inventions of which we have spoken have been most 
successfully applied, and in which the artist has consequently 
been dragged into immediate rivalry with nature, but as it is the 
one with reference to which, more, perhaps, than any other, 
erroneous and unworthy views at present prevail, we shall 
make no apology before proceeding to the higher branches of 
artistic endeavour, for dwelling on the duties of the portrait 
painter with some degree of minuteness. In doing so, we shall 
endeavour to answer what seems to us the primary question of 
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his art, viz., in what does a true portrait differ from a correct 
likeness ? 

Has it ever happened to the reader to be present in a family 
when one of its members has produced from his pocket a Calo- 
type or Daguerreotype likeness of himself which he has just had 
taken. It is, we shall suppose, a sharp and good impression ; 
after many trials the artificer has selected it as the best, and he 
has not deceived his employer. It is a perfect likeness; and 
still, though everybody knows for whom it must be intended, 
and everybody admits that it must be like, no one for a time 
can trace the resemblance. First, the children mark how well 
the hair is done, and the whiskers, and the shirt collar, and all 
the other immovable portions; then the features, one by one, 
are compared and found to be accurate; if it be a fine example, 
perhaps the very texture of the skin can be traced, and every 
imperfection, at all events, is infallibly to be found in its proper 
place. Nothing, in short, can exceed its accuracy in every re- 
spect. At last there is a discussion about the expression, and in 
this it is thought that a key to the difficulty may be found; but 
no—the expression also is one by no means alien to the face, with 
which every one who knows the individual is perfectly familiar, 
and which all agree that he very probably would assume on the 
occasion. Notwithstanding all this, however, the likeness con- 
tinues to be not only not a pleasing one, but not even a striking 
one. Now, let the same individual betake himself to a really 
good portrait painter, and let the result of his labours be carried 
in the same unexpected manner into the midst of his family 
circle, and the very reverse of all this immediately takes place. 
The first impression produced on every one is that of marvellous 
likeness. It is the man himself, as they have always known him, 
as they have always thought of him, liker almost than himself 
as he sits amongst them. But then, when they commence to 
examine the details, it seems almost as if the likeness were 
vanishing from their sight. In many respects these are posi- 
tively inaccurate. The nose is straighter, and possibly more 
prominent ; the mouth firmer, the eyebrows overshadow the keen 
and vigilant eyes even more decidedly than in the original; the 
whole person is more vigorous; and though both the colour and 
texture of the skin have been preserved with astonishing truth, 
les traces de la petite verolle, (if the individual partook of the mis- 
fortune of Mirabeau,) have probably disappeared. In all these 
respects it is less true to nature than the Calotype, and yet it 
is not only a more pleasing object of contemplation, but positively 
more like the individual on the whole. Now, how is this mystery 
of greater likeness arising from inaccuracy than from accuracy 
to be explained? It is simply that the character of the individual 
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has been seized, not as it presents itself at any one given point 
of time, but as it manifests itself habitually. In the portrait you 
have actually more of the man than in the Calotype, more of 
him than you have in himself at any one moment. It is the con- 
centrated image of him, not as he lives only, but as he has lived 
and will live, nay even, but for accidental misfortunes, as he 
might have lived. The primary intention of nature with regard 
to him the artist has fulfilled; he has accomplished the idea which 
lay at the root of his life, and which his friends unconsciously 
associated with him. The ideal not of a man, or of a class, but 
of the individual man whoin you have known, stands before 
you; and you are strangely satisfied, But though many, and 
perhaps most persons who have bestowed any thought on the 
subject at all, will agree with us, that something similar to that 
which we have described must be achieved, or at least attempted, 
by the portrait painter who lays claim to the character of an 
artist, there is, if we mistake not, a very considerable amount of 
error which prevails on the part both of artists and critics with 
reference to the method which must be adopted fer its attain- 
ment. We are told, and told truly, that the artist must abstract 
and generalize, that he must analyze before he paints; but then 
what is usually understood by this is simply that he is to lay 
aside individual peculiarities and imperfections, in order that he 
may bring his subject nearer to the generic idea of man, which 
is supposed to be some strange negation of all individual quali- 
ties; and the result is, that instead of being developed and 
strengthened, the generic qualities, as manifested in the indi- 
vidual, are stripped and emasculated, and what is presented to 
us is not a loftier and grander specimen of the species of man 
which nature intended, but a being enfeebled by the softening 
down and paring away of those characteristics through which, 
and through which alone, the generic qualities were manifested. 
It is not by taking from, but by adding to individual existence 
that the portrait painter’s work is to be done. His effort must 
be not to denude the generic qualities of their accidents, but, by 
discovering and exhibiting them in these accidents themselves, 
to give unity and harmony and meaning to what seemed blind 
eaprice. In this sense the portrait painter is truly an interpreter 
of nature, for before he can trace one feature with security, he 
must have read the riddle which she has written on the whole 
countenance. 

But it may be objected that no confessional is attached to the 
studio, and that consequently unless the painter forms a league 
with the priest, it is impossible, according to our principles, that 
he can paint at all. We reply, he must form his theory, a true 
one if he can, if not a false one, but at all events one to which 
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he consistently adheres. He may paint a saint or a hypocrite, 
a hero or a bully, a knave or a fool, but he will produce but a 
feeble and unsatisfactory portrait, if he attempts to paint a man 
without determining for the nonce, at all events, to which of 
these categories he belongs. The character which rightly or 
wrongly he has thus adopted must be the centre thought, the 
dominant idea, around which the minor characteristics range 
themselves like ministering spirits. 

Such then, as it seems to us, is the principle upon which indi- 
vidual idealization must proceed. The whole man must be 
heightened and intensified, by heightening and intensifying the 
individual characteristics of which he is made up, whilst unity 
and harmony is communicated to the image by subordinating 
the minor features to the dominant and ruling idea. These 
views will be further illustrated if we attend to the distinction 
between portraiture, as we have here described it, and caricature, 
which Aristotle, if he had troubled himself about the matter, 
would probably have laid down as a crapéxBaors of individual 
idealization. Caricature, even more decidedly than portraiture, 
depends on the subordination of minor characteristics to one do- 
minant characteristic, but the difference lies here: in caricature 
the characteristic selected is not the leading idea of the whole 
individual existence, around which the character, bodily as well 
as mental, has formed itself, and of whose colouring, so to speak, 
every feature partakes, but the most prominent external pecu- 
liarity, which is magnified to such an extent as to destroy all 
harmony in the image, whilst the other characteristics, instead 
of being strengthened and intensified, are diminished so as to 
give to the whole a mean and ludicrous appearance. Let us 
take a well known example. Suppose a caricature of Lord 
Brougham is desired: the most striking peculiarity in his 
countenance is a square portion of flesh which is pendulous from 
his nose. With this the caricaturist begins: this he adopts as 
his leading idea, and to this he subordinates all the other features 
in that remarkable face, till he renders the whole image absurd 
and laughable. What you have is not Lord Brougham, with 
his nose of an abnormal form, but Lord Brougham’s nose im- 
mensely magnified, to which is appended a likeness of his other 
features greatly diminished. Now, let a painter take him up: 
the first characteristic he would fix upon would probably be the 
intense activity of his nervous system, as exhibited in the restless 
life of his whole countenance. He would say to himself, “ Here 
is aman of unusually quick and versatile parts ;” and this idea 
once adopted he would work into each individual feature, as he 
painted it, till it became the involuntary exclamation of every 
spectator on first glancing at the canvass. The nose unquestion- 
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ably he would not ignore, but by raising and strengthening the 
other features he would bring it into such harmony with the 
whole idea that its irregularity would cease to be very obtrusive. 

We have dwelt on this portion of our subject with some ear- 
nestness, not from any idle fancy that what we have said is to 
possess the character of an xsthetic discovery to the better in- 
structed and sounder headed portion of our readers, but from a 
firm conviction that to a forgetfulness of the principles which 
we have attempted to revive on the part of the general public, 
and of those popular artists who reflect its sentiments, is to be 
ascribed that want of confidence at the present time so prevalent 
in all artistic efforts which professedly depart from the letter of 
individual nature. Against the spurious idealization which con- 
sists either in taming down individual characteristics or in mag- 
nifying accidental peculiarities, the charges of feebleness on the 
one hand, and exaggeration on the other, are most justly directed ; 
but the error consists in supposing that every departure from 
nature, as she presents herself in special circumstances, must be 
in one or other of these directions. 

So much then for individual idealization, the first step which 
the artist makes out of the region of actual existence, and short 
of which he cannot stop, if he is to lay claim to the character of 
an artist at all. The next step is one very frequently attempted, 
with more or less success, by modern artists, and which com- 
monly forms the limit of their endeavours,—we mean specific 
idealization, or the seizing of the type of a particular species or 
class of men, animals, or things. It was at this that the whole 
school of Dutch painters aimed, and it was in this that our own 
Wilkie was so signally successful. His ‘* Blind Fiddler” is the 
type of all blind fiddlers; and in his “ Rent Day,” his “ Village 
Politicians,” his “ Chelsea Pensioners,” and others of his pic- 
tures, we have frequent examples of most complete success in 
this department. ‘The object of the painter is here to subor- 
dinate the individual peculiarities, not to the leading idea of the 
individual life, but to the most prominent peculiarity of the 
class of which it is intended that the subject shall serve as a 
representative. The field of action is, in a certain sense, a 
wider one than in individual portraiture, the generalization 
stands on a broader basis; and if the subject selected be such as 
to admit of the free exhibition of generic qualities in and through 
the specific, the work will border upon the higher department of 
which we have next to speak. Suppose the type to be aimed at 
is that of a soldier or an orator, the appropriate image will not 
differ greatly from a work of ideal art, properly so called. The 
full expression of the specific qualities, of the idiosyncrasies of 
class, is here not only consistent with an exhibition of the 
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generic qualities of man, but seems absolutely to demand it. 
Even the canon according to which nature has proportioned the 
human figure, may not only be adhered to with propriety, but 
can scarcely be departed from with impunity. The specific 
peculiarities, in short, from the very nature of the case, must be 
exhibited in a well proportioned and fully developed human 
form; and these peculiarities are in themselves of so simple 
and universal a kind, as to be perfectly consistent with that 
unity of purpose which must ever be conspicuous in works of 
art of the highest kind. But such are by no means the subjects 
usually chosen by artists who devote themselves to this depart- 
ment ; on the contrary, those cases in which the generic quali- 
ties must of necessity be subordinated to, and as it were obscured 
by the specific offer to many persons, for reasons not difficult to 
discover, a temptation scarcely to be resisted. The more abnor- 
mal any object or class of objects is, the more easily will an 
effect of a certain kind be produced, and a certain species of 
success be secured by its representation ; for when the qualities 
of the genus are thrown into the shade, no great amount of skill 
is required to make those of the species stand forth with peculiar 
vividness. Let us take an example. The Irish have long been 
distinguished for their powers of public speaking, and their 
orators possess so many peculiarities as to render it quite pos- 
sible that an artist should present a type of the class. In addi- 
tion to the peculiarities of an Irishman, however, he would in 
this case require to bestow on his subject the qualities of a well 
formed and largely developed man, the better classes in Ireland 
being large and handsome. Now, one-tenth part of the ability 
which would be requisite thus to preserve the Irishman in, and 
present him through the generic qualities of well developed 
manhood, would suftice, if the artist were permitted to subor- 
dinate these entirely to peculiarities of race, which he probably 
would be entitled to do if he were representing an Irishman of 
the people. In the former case, the normal human form being 
preserved without any serious alteration, would form a continual 
element of likeness, against which the typical peculiarities, so 
to speak, would have to struggle; whereas in the latter, it 
might be distorted to any extent which was requisite, to bring 
out the specialities of the case with greater force. It is for this 
reason that the subjects selected by artists in this department 
are usually those, the effect of whose occupations or habits is to 
destroy the symmetry of their form. Tailors and shoemakers 
with bent backs, blear eyes, and wrinkled faces, fat cooks with 
thick arms, bloated drunkards with thin legs, idiots with “ fore- 
heads villanous low,” grinning from ear to ear; such were the 
favourite subjects of the Dutch masters, and if they have not 
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been precisely followed in them by our countrymen, it is because 
the fastidiousness of our times demands subjects of greater re- 
finement, though by no means partaking to a greater extent of 
absolute or generic qualities. It is from this circumstance that 
the tendency to caricature in this department of art is even 
greater than in individual portraiture; and so much so indeed has 
this been the case, that the great majority of Dutch pictures 
might be more correctly described as caricatures of a class, than 
by any other epithet. 

As it is to this department of specific idealization that nineteen 
out of every twenty of the cabinet pictures which crowd the walls 
of all our exhibition rooms belong, we may regard it as pretty 
certain that it at present enjoys no small share of favour both 
with artists and the public. For this favour many reasons might 
be assigned besides that of its comparatively easy execution, 
which we have mentioned as a temptation to the less aspiring 
class of artists. From dealing almost entirely with prominent 
external peculiarities, it is far more easily understood by the vulgar 
than works of art of a higher class, nay, even than thoroughly 
good portraits, whilst to a more universal interest than portraiture 
can possibly possess, it adds the charm of caricature without the 
malignity of individual satire. To those who regard art as a mere 
amusement, it is unquestionably the most attractive form in which 
it can present itself, and by all it must be admitted that it affords 
an infinite field for the display, not only of good-natured humour, 
but of shrewd observation of life and manners. Notwithstand- 
ing all these advantages however, we must admit that the fre- 
quency of its appearance is to us a subject of regret, regarding 
it, as we do, as probably less calculated than any other to affect 
the great ends and purposes of art, of which it will presently be 
our business to speak. 

But independently of the class (we fear a numerous one) of 
those who are contented to rest at the stage which we have 
now reached, and who seek in art nothing higher than a harm- 
less amusement, arising either from that literal copying of natu- 
ral objects by which their instinctive love of imitation is gratified, 
or from a clever seizing of some of those peculiarities by which 
different classes of their fellow-men are distinguished, there is, if 
we may trust a species of indefinite longing which frequently 
expresses itself in a scarcely articulate manner both from the 
press and the platform, no small number of persons who would 
willingly regard it in a very different light. From them we con- 
tinually hear of the influence which art is calculated to exercise 
in reforming the taste and in elevating the imagination of the 
people; and by them it is not unfrequently referred to as an 
instrument, the use of which, those whose business it is to watch 
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over the advance of civilisation are not entitled to neglect. It 
is at the instigation of persons holding these opinions that 
galleries are built, academies founded, and a very considerable 
portion both of public and private wealth expended on works of 
art. It is very rarely, however, that we hear from them any- 
thing like an intelligible account of the manner in which they 
look for the attainment of these results; and if we do not greatly 
err, it is from a certain want of clearness on this point, that so 
much laudable enthusiasm for the promotion of art in this country 
has hitherto been productive of so little. We constantly find 
that persons professing these expectations, practically bestow 
their patronage upon those very departments of art which re- 
ceive the countenance of those who have no such sanguine views 
with regard to it. Now, could we predicate an unlimited amount 
of patience on the part of our readers, we believe it would be no 
hard task to demonstrate, that from neither of the departments 
of which we have hitherto spoken, least of all from the second, as 
it is usually practised, can any important social influence by pos- 
sibility arise. In individual portraiture, if the primary idea of 
nature be brought out with greater consistency and clearness 
than she herself has exhibited it, something unquestionably will 
be taught to him who appreciates the work, beyond what, with 
unartistic eyes, he could have read in the individual face; but 
where the magnifying of accidental peculiarities alone isattempted, 
whether they be those of an individual or a class, the spectator 
may learn the influence of circumstances on the human frame, 
but he will not be raised one step nearer to the idea after which 
it was formed. It is from the last and highest department of art 
alone, that which, according to the division which we have 
adopted, we call generic idealization, that these results can be 
expected ; and in order that we may see in what manner they 
flow from it rather than from the others, we must endeavour to 
determine in what respect it differs from them. 

The main distinction between the highest department of art 


-and every other, we take to be that from the former deformity, #.e., 


all violation of the norm, or general law of nature, with reference 
to the object to be represented, is absolutely excluded. In the 
most freely idealized portrait, in order to preserve the identity to 
which he is bound down, the artist may be compelled to admit 
positive deformity, and the type of any class of actually existing 
beings, must necessarily exhibit many characteristics at variance 
with nature’s absolute law.* In both cases, the representation 





* The artist may represent an individually idealized hunchback, ora specifically 
idealized hunchback, but a generically idealized hunchback would be a self contra- 
diction. 
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must unquestionably be consistent with nature, but with nature 
only in so far as she has manifested herself in this or that par- 
ticular case, or class of cases. In the higher art, however, the 
image presented by the artist must be natural beyond nature 
herself, as exhibited in any individual example. It must be ab- 
solutely, not relatively natural. “ The painter,” says Sir J. 
Reynolds, “ corrects nature by herself, her imperfect state by 
her more perfect ; his eye being able to distinguish the accidental 
differences, excrescences and deformities of things, from their 
general figures, he makes out an abstract idea of their forms more 
perfect than any original, and what may seem a paradox, he 
learns to design ‘naturally, by drawing figures unlike to any one 
object.” After this most orthodox exposition, however, Sir 
Joshua, without guarding them by any definition, or qualifying 
them by any comment, makes use of certain customary modes of 
expression, which have done much to propagate an error which 
still occasions no small difficulty to many in considering this 
subject. He speaks of “ this idea of the perfect state of nature, 
which the artists call the ideal beauty.” Elsewhere he mentions 
the beau ideal, and at last, as if anticipating what would now be 
regarded as a Germanic mode of putting the same thought, he 
calls it, “ that central form from which every deviation is defor- 
mity. > From these and similar phrases, persons little acquainted 
with the subject have not unnaturally inferred that not only de- 
formity, but variety also, must be excluded from ideal art, and 
that if carried to its highest perfection it must necessarily end, 
in so far as the human form is concerned, in one ideal man, and 
one ideal woman; or perhaps by carrying the abstraction a little 
farther, in one sexless human form. Such, however, we are 
persuaded, was far from the meaning which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
intended to convey, and such certainly was not the view upon 
which the ancients, who framed the canon of form which he 
adopted, acted in their own practice. Of this latter fact no 
farther proof is necessary than that which will be afforded by 
the most cursory examination of a gallery of Greck statues, 
where they will be found to vary quite as much as an equal 
number of family portraits. They have not only the peculiarities 
incident to sex and to age, but they have, moreover, and very 
conspicuously, those necessary for the expression of the mytho- 
logical ideas which respectively attached to them. It would be 
difficult to find two men more unlike than a Jove and an 
Apollo, or a Hercules and a Mercury. 

If the extraordinary attempt of arriving at “one central 


* In a subsequent page, (63 of the edition of 1793 3.) Sir Joshua goes ; somewhat 
farther, and, we fear, falls quite into the error which we have here endeavoured to 
point out. 
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form” were actually made, it is obvious that it must be in one 
or other of two ways; either the whole qualities of life, moral, 
intellectual, and physical, must in all instances be subordinated 
to the same ruling quality, such as power, majesty, love, or the 
like, which should be selected as their representative ; or, they 
must be co-ordinated, and presented in an expression infinitely 
complex. But in neither of these was it attempted by the 
Greeks at all events; for against the first of these methods the 
whole system of Pantheism, which it was the peculiar function 
of their artists to embody, may be regarded as a standing protest, 
its leading characteristic being, not to embrace every form of 
existence in divinity, but to exhibit divinity under every form 
of existence ; whilst the other is excluded by a rule of art which 
Sir Joshua has himself professedly derived from them, viz., that 
the expression of a mixed passion, emotion, or quality, is beyond 
the reach of art. On this subject Sir Joshua is far more sound 
than consistency with his own principles would have warranted. 
After mentioning the childish delight which a certain class of 
critics in his day exhibited in attempting to trace mixed passions 
in some of the figures in Raffaelle’s Cartoons, he has these most 
sensible observations, which we would gladly see engraven on 
the walls of every exhibition-room in the kingdom :—“ What 
has been, and what can be done in art, is sufficiently difficult ; 
we need not be mortified or discouraged at not being able to 
execute the conceptions of a romantic imagination. Art has 
its boundaries, though imagination has none. We can easily, 
like the ancients, suppose Jupiter to be possessed of all those 
powers and perfections which the subordinate deities were en- 
dowed with separately ; yet, when they employed their art to 
represent him, they confined his character to majesty alone.” 
The “ central form,” then, in this sense at all events, according 
to Sir Joshua’s own shewing, becomes an impossibility. If it 
contains “ equally the activity of the Gladiator, the delicacy of 
the Apollo, and the strength of the Hercules,” as he elsewhere 
says it must, it sins against his own law of unity of expression, 
and ceases to be a legitimate work of art; and conversely, if it 
complies with the requirements of the law of unity, it ceases to 
fulfil his idea of the central form. This central form, indeed, if 
such there were, would be nothing short of a sensible expression 
of the ro way, which it is as little within the province of the 
imagination to conceive as of art to portray. 

But what then, it will be asked, is this invariable element, 
this opposite to deformity, with which we have said that an ab- 
solute compliance is requisite in works of ideal art? According 
to our view, nothing more definite can be said of it than that it 
is the law of organic form, that is to say, the law in the shape of 
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the several parts, and their relative proportion to each other, 
within which nature in the general case confines herself, and 
which may be arrived at or approximated by a comparison of 
her several workings in any particular species. So long as this 
canon is complied with, the variations which are requisite for 
the expression of the qualities or attributes of the individual are as 
legitimate in the highest department of art as in any other; for, 
like those which are incident to sex and age, they are as much 
in accordance with the scheme of nature, and consequently as 
far removed from the forbidden deformities, as the invariable 
proportions themselves. But in saying that this absolute law of 
form, this idea which an undisturbed and perfect natural action 
would have exhibited in each individual, may be approximated 
by a generalization from particular instances, we do not mean to 
assert that a mathematical law of construction has been, or can 
be evolved. To set a limit to all flagrant and glaring deformity, 
it is true, is within the reach of every one who possesses a toler- 
able acquaintance with the structure of the human frame; but 
when we come to a finer harmony of the parts, principles un- 
known to the mathematician and the anatomist are brought into 
play, and we touch upon the law of beauty itself, which has 
hitherto been found to be far too subtle for such definite hand- 
ling. Novalis said that painting was nothing but “the art of 
seeing ;” and in every other department of art as well as paint- 
ing this may be called the ars artium. It is to this faculty of 
artistic vision, and not to any rules, either mathematical or ana- 
tomical, that the artist must finally trust for separating the per- 
manent idea from, or tracing it in, its accidental and abnormal 
accompaniments ; and, once acquired, we believe the faculty is 
exercised, for the most part, as spontaneously and unconsciously 
as the ordinary operations of acquired perception. But, uncon- 
scious as it is at the moment of its exercise, they err gravely, 
if we mistake not, who suppose that its acquisition is equally 
unconscious. To some, it may be, the happy gift has been 
imparted of seeing instinctively in all things the glory of the 
original idea, unclouded by the accidents of individual imperfec- 
tions, or the peculiarities of specific existence; but to far the 
majority of mankind not only is its perception at first hand im- 
possible, but even its recognition, when presented by another, 
(in other words, the appreciation of a work of art,) is the result 
of careful and serious and conscious culture. 

As to the methods by which this art is to be acquired, the pri- 
mary and the ultimate one, that by which the earliest artists of 
necessity began, that with which the highest artists must of ne- 
cessity end, is what Sir Joshua calls, “the correcting of nature 
by herself, her imperfect states by her more perfect.” Since it 
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is with nature and with nature alone that the artistic faculty is 
to occupy itself, it is from nature and nature alone that it can be 
acquired. But is it necessary to his ultimate success that the 
artist should enter the school of nature without a teacher ; or has 
it been decreed that in this department of activity alone the ex- 
perience of one generation shall avail nothing to those which 
follow? Must the tide of ignorance again overflow the field of 
his labours, so soon as the breath has departed from the body of 
the discoverer ; or shall he be forced to return to the bosom of 
nature the secret which by long solicitation he had won? Were 
such the case, truly of all tasks that of the artist would be the 
hardest, of all roads his the longest. In every other sphere of 
effort, before anything approaching to perfection could be reached, 
men have had to stand on the shoulders of men, and generations 
of generations, The chain by which they mounted was of many 
links, forged by many artificers. Nor has any one that we know of 
pointed out a principle according to which the arts form an 
exception to this law, though many at the present day seem will- 
ing to recommend its practical violation. To us it seems that 
no more recondite faculty than that which is known by the name 
of “ mother wit” is requisite to enable us to conclude, that the 
simplest method of becoming acquainted with any process what- 
soever, consists in examining the manner in which it has been 
performed by others; and consequently, that if the mystery of 
artistic treatment is to be learned at all by the majority of men, 
it will be by comparing those works in which it is exhibited, with 
the actual productions of nature. It is with the lamp of what 
Sir J. Reynolds calls “ experience” thus lighted, that they are 
to seek for the golden corns of nature’s permanent idea amidst 
the chaff of her diseased and deformed individual productions. 
“The investigation, I grant, is painful, and I know but of one 
method of shortening the road, that is, by a careful study of the 
works of the ancient sculptors.” Such was the opinion of Sir 
Joshua, and notwithstanding all that has been written, and in a 
certain sense written learnedly and well, on esthetics lately, we 
know nothing better than the chapters in which he treats of 
what was and was not to be acquired by, what was and was not 
to be sought in, these studies. The benefit which he looked for 
was by no means a crowding of our galleries with copies from, 
or variations on classical works, but the acquisition on the part 
of artists themselves of what he called experience of nature’s 
modes of production, what we have called the faculty of artistic 
vision. But if the tendency of such studies be to develop this 
faculty, the absurdity of the prevalent notion that their effect is 
to cramp originality, becomes at once apparent; since it is its 
possession alone which can enable the artist, with any approach 
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to safety, to quit the path which custom has trodden. Carrying 
as it were the secret of nature within himself, he can boldly 
and confidently push to the very limit of her possible working, 
nay, even when he altogether oversteps the possible, he need 
be in no terror of falling into the extravagant or eccentric, 
because though he has forsaken the letter, he feels that he is 
still guided by the spirit of her law. There is no distinction 
more important, and none more frequently forgotten than that 
between a departure from, and a soaring above individual or 
specific instances, between what is odd and what is imaginative, 
between a perverse violation of the laws by which nature acts, 
and a free and unconstrained treatment of natural objects ac- 
cording to these laws. For the former little beyond wilfulness 
is requisite ; the latter, which is the groundwork of all true ori- 
ginality, can be effected only in and through the artistic faculty 
of which we have spoken, and the methods which lead most 
directly to its culture, must not be neglected, if we wish a foun- 
dation for its exercise to be laid. “ Das echte neue,” says Schile- 
gel, “ keimt nur aus dem alten.” All originality which is not 
the legitimate consequence of a law as old as the creation itself, 
is worthy of no better name than artistic raving, and those 
whose ambition it is to possess this law, or what is better still, 
to be possessed by it, will scarcely act wisely if they shut their 
eyes and their ears against the lessons of those who have been 
happy enough to seize it in former times. There could scarcely 
be a more striking proof of the fact that lawlessness is not the 
root to originality, than is furnished by the insignificant results 
of that “unchartered freedom,” which modern schools of art 
have allowed themselves. 

From what we formerly said it appears that, according to our 
view, the only limit to this department of art is where nature 
oversteps the boundaries of her regular and healthy working; 
and that an object, however mean, whether man, animal, or 
thing, if represented in its perfect state, and with no abnormal 
varieties of expression, would in a certain sense be a work of 
ideal art. But though perfection in kind thus forms the princi- 
ple of exclusion, it does not furnish the principle of selection. 
There are many subjects which, though treated in such a man- 
ner as to satisfy the former, would by no means fulfil those of 
the latter ; though no subject, however lofty, if treated without 
regard to the absolute laws of form, whatever might be the me- 
rits of the treatment otherwise, could by possibility be entitled to 
the appellation of a work of ideal art. The distinction between 
the primary and secondary requirements of a work of art, is thus 
pointed out by Miiller, in language which, after what we have 
said, will require no commentary even to those least familiar 
with German esthetic writings. 
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“‘ The artistic form must, in the first place, in order to excite a con- 
nected emotion in the sensitive faculty, possess a general conformity 
to laws which is manifested in the observance of mathematical rela- 
tions or organic forms of life; without this regularity, it ceases to be 
artistic form.” 


After illustrating this by music and sculpture, he continues :— 

“‘ But this conformity to law is not, in itself, capable of expressing 
an internal life—it.is only a condition of representation—the boun- 
dary of the artistic forms, which range to and fro within, modifying, 
but, on the whole, preserving this conformity.” 


He then proceeds to the secondary requirement of artistic form, 
with reference to which he is by no means so satisfactory. 


“ Whilst this regularity is the first requisite in the artistic form 
generally, beauty is a more immediate predicate of the artistic form 
in reference to sensation. We call those forms beautiful which cause 
the soul to feel in a manner that is grateful, truly salutary, and entirely 
conformable to its nature, which, as it were, produce in it vibrations 
that are in accordance with its inmost structure.” 


This seems, indeed, a threatening passage, and to those of our 
readers who are not metaphysically disposed, may not unnaturally 
have caused apprehensions that they were about to be let into a 
discussion of the nature of the beautiful; but we shall at once 
relieve them from all such terrors, by mentioning that our object 
in quoting it was simply to point to the necessity, in works of ideal 
art, of the recognition of another principle than that which we had 
laid down as the excluding one. It is from the right use of this 
latter principle, which we regard as the vehicle not only of senti- 
ments of beauty, but of all elevated emotions whatever, that its 
civilizing influence must be anticipated. 

If art is truly to raise the imagination and thinking of a peo- 
ple, it must be the expression not only of perfection in each par- 
ticular kind, (in which case it would be little more than an 
exponent of natural history,) but of perfection, (and something 
more than perfection, in the negative sense, of the absence of 
deformity,) in the most perfect kinds, in the highest forms of 
organized life. Its proper function has ever been to give sensible 
expression to the loftiest conceptions of the age to which it be- 
longed, and it is from the fidelity with which, in most cases, it 
has discharged this function, that its history comes to have such 
important bearings upon the general history of mental progress. 
Of the manner in which it thus reflects its age, the most remark- 
able instance, and also the most easily traceable, is to be found 
in its short but glorious existence in Greece. If we take the 
age of Phidias as the culminating point of the earlier schools, 
and the Peloponnesian War as marking the period of transition, 
we have not only a regular progress from poverty of concep- 
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tion and utter barbarism of execution, through all the stages of 
immobility, stiffness, and hardness, to perfection on the one hand, 
and on the other an equally noticeable decline, through effemi- 
nacy, mannerism, and affectation to an idealess manual dex- 
terity; but we have each of these stages corresponding to the 
condition of the people, and the character of the most prominent 
historical personages at the periods to which they correspond. 

Our limits forbid the attempt to verify this observation in 
detail, but, by way of illustration, we may glance at the relative 
condition of society and the arts immediately before and after the 
Peloponnesian War. 

In the severe majesty of the works of Phidias, the simple 
and manly spirit which, notwithstanding their love of mag- 
nificence, characterized the Athenians of his day, and of 
which Pericles may be regarded as the impersonation, found 
a corresponding expression. The enthusiastic and lofty self- 
consciousness which the Pergian successes had engendered, are 
scarcely more conspicuous in the monuments which have come 
down to us from this time, than a certain austerity which we are 
told Pericles exhibited even in his personal appearance and man- 
ner. “ He had a gravity of countenance,” says Plutarch, “ which 
relaxed not into laughter ; a firm and even tone of voice ; a quiet 
manner of walking, and a decency of dress, which no vehemence 
of speaking ever put into disorder.” The impression of quiet and 
unimpassioned dignity with which the presence of the politician 
inspired his friend and companion, the sculptor has conveyed by 
his works, and in neither case was its appearance accidental, but 
in both the necessary external manifestation of the internal life 
of the time. The subjects which Phidias selected were such as 
to call for the conscious expression of ideas rather than an en- 
thusiastic resigning of the imagination to sensuous emotions. 
By far the greater number of his works are statues of gods, 
in which the majesty of the divine idea is made conspicuous 
through the respective characteristics of the particular divinities. 
The ideals which he perfected, and on which he impressed the 
types which were followed in after times, were the Minerva and the 
Jupiter: facts in themselves pretty significant of the tendencies 
of his school. Such was the character of Athenian art, when 
Athenian life, social and political, was at the summit of health 
and vigour. But the dune of Sparta lighted up a war which, 
during a space of nearly thirty years, exerted a wasting influence 
on the whole Greek race. 


*‘ At its extinction,” says Kugler, ‘ not less in severe Sparta than 
in excitable Athens had the antique dignity of Greek life disappeared. 
A new generation had grown up during its continuance, who, incap- 
able of deriving gratification from internal resources, sought it in the 
external enjoyments and excitements of the moment. Thus their art 
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also experienced a change. For the execution of great public monu- 
ments the means were often awanting, still more frequently the desire, 
and Architecture consequently was deprived of its main supports; 
whilst plastic art, in place of that quietness of spirit which character- 
ized the works of the former period, acquired a direction towards the 
expression of passion, the representation of sensual longing and sensu- 
ous charms.” 


In these circumstances, the second Attic school arose under 
Scopas and Praxiteles, and the immediate change of subjects is 
remarkable. Minerva and Jupiter give place to Venus and 
Bacchus; and as the sentiments which they represented became 
prevalent, the ideals in which these sentiments were embodied 
were brought to perfection. We have no one political character 
who represents this period with the same fidelity with which 
Pericles corresponded to the other, though we may regard the 
ill-regulated genius of Alcibiades, to whom the love of power and 
enjoyment, not the sense of duty, gave law, as already foresha- 
dowing a state of society which speedily became too relaxed to 
render it capable of producing a well-marked and consistent re- 
presentative man. 

But if the change of subjects was remarkable as an index of 
the state of society and the habits of thinking, that of their 
treatment of the same subject was no less so. We have selected 
one from the pages of the works before us which we shall pre- 
sent in a condensed form to our readers, as a specimen of the 
extent to which art may, in this respect, become the commentator 
of history. It is the ideal of Mercury :— 

“ 1st, The earliest form in which Hermes was represented was that 
of a bearded head on the top of a square pillar. As the bringer of 
good luck there was a desire in these simple times to see him at every 
turn, and hence it was necessary to have him in a cheap form. The 
practice of placing the head on a pillar existed also with reference to 
the other gods, and, besides the reason which we have assigned, arose 
no doubt from the absence of artistic skill. 

“2d, Having gradually passed from the character of the god of 
good luck to that of an economical and mercantile deity, of a protector 
of profit and commerce, (x¢gdd0g,) he became the patron of heralds, 
whose duty it was to facilitate the business transactions of early ages. 
In this manner he obtained the form under which we must think of 
him throughout the whole of the elder poetry, that of a sturdy active 
man, with a strong pointed beard, braided hair, clad in a robe 
(xAamis) thrown back as the most suitable dress for rapid motion, 
with a ‘travelling cap’ on his head, wings to his feet, and in his hand 
the caduceus. 'This was the hard style of representation which pre- 
ceded the Peloponnesian War. 

** 3d, By the younger Attic school the character of the god was 
regarded in an entirely new light. He was viewed as the bestower 
of corporeal vigour, and was consequently represented in the form of 
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a youth who had just received the completed training of the gymna- 
sium. His hair is short and curling, in allusion to the custom of 
cutting off the hair at this period of life, and dedicating it to a god. 
The expression of the countenance in this form of the Mercury is 
mild and intelligent. 

“4th, In connexion with these there exist statues similar in other 
respects, but having the right hand elevated, as indicating that he is 
to be regarded as the god of oratorical skill, (‘Eguijg Aéyis). 

*“ 5th, As the messenger of Jove, he is seen half sitting and half 
springing up in order to hurry on the mission of his master. In 
bronzes he is frequently represented in this character audaciously 
darting through the air; sometimes also reposing after a long 
journey. 

“ 6th, In smaller works of art he often occurs as the minister in 
sacrificial rites, an office which formed part of the duties of the 
Herald; as the protector of cattle, especially sheep; the inventor of 
the lyre; and finally, as the conductor of souls to Hades.” 

Nor is it in an historical point of view alone that such modes 
of representation as we have here recounted are important. In 
every one of these forms, even the rudest, it is obvious that the 
idea of the god is taken up in such a manner as to raise the imagi- 
nation of the spectator above ordinary life, and that thus some- 
thing is added by the artist to the popular thinking of his time. 
Even if he took the prevalent idea as he found it, by clothing it 
with a form he gave to it a precision and clearness which it 
could not otherwise have had to the many, and he probably 
enabled them to see in it a meaning which they had never seen 
before. In addition to this, when he arrived at the point 
of familiarizing their eyes with a perfect human form, he 
gave them a glimpse of the principle on which Nature 
works in her most perfect organisms. He expounded nature 
whilst he raised them above her. - But it is not in this 
general manner alone, that the author of a generic work of 
art adds to the intelligent thinking of his time. In his own 
special department, he communicates to every one who beholds 
his work, some portion of that artistic vision by which he him- 
self had been guided in its execution. If public taste is ever to 
be developed to the extent of becoming a safe tribunal for artists 
to appeal to, it must be cultivated by artists themselves, and the 
means which they must employ, are none other than those to which 
they were indebted for their own culture. If it be by a study 
of the antique that the road to original artistic production is to 
be shortened, it will be by rendering the public more, and more 
generally, familiar with works of art of the same class, that a 
genuine criticism will be most expeditiously and surely evoked. 
So leng as criticism has no other foundation than natural 
feeling, it too often is nothing more than an expression of indi- 
vidual caprice, and he whose fate it is to wait upon its changes, will 
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have a hard taskmaster. Even where a principle can be traced 
in its action, it scarcely presents to the aspiring artist a brighter 
prospect, for its preferences are invariably for works of a low 
class. “It is certain,” says Sir Joshua, “that the lowest style 
will be the most popular, as it falls within the compass of igno- 
rance itself; and the vulgar will always be pleased with what is 
natural, in the confined and misunderstood sense of the word.” 
Now, if there be one respect in which artists of the present day 
sin more conspicuously than another, not only against the dignity 
of their calling, but against what never can be separated from 
it—their own true interest, it is by the anxiety with which they 
conform to public taste. Instead of endeavouring to diminish 
the numbers of the vulgar, and to swell the ranks of those from 
whom they might look for a consistent and intelligent patronage, 
their constant endeavour is to gratify the former, whilst to the 
complaints of the latter, the comparative insignificance of their 
numbers is considered a sufficient answer. 

As a counterpoise to the many advantages which have arisen 
in modern times, from the transference of patronage from the 
few great to the many small, must be regarded the want of 
judgment with which it is occasionally exercised. Where the 
question is one of fact, there can be no better tribunal than an 
ordinary jury of impartial men; but a special jury alone can do 
justice where it is one of skill, and to a special jury the artist 
cannot afford to appeal. It is the voice of the people alone 
which can decree him an immediate substantial reward, and with 
this reward he is rarely in a condition to dispense. Aristotle 
says that demagogues are the sycophants of the people, and it is 
in this capacity that too many of our artists are forced to appear. 
Unless their pictures are popular, they know that their means 
of subsistence are gone, and Sir Joshua Reynolds has already 
named the cost at which popularity is to be gained. But what 
is to be done? The tendencies of modern society have once 
for all decided that the public are, and must continue to be, the 
dispensers of success. Our answer is a simple one. You must 
endeavour to communicate to the many, or at least to as many 
as will be able to make their voice heard, the qualities which 
hitherto have been the exclusive property of a few. You must 
educate the public taste if you would either improve the con- 
dition of the artist, or have a school of art in any of its branches 
worthy of the name. 

We here come upon the more practical part of our present 
Article, and we trust that the honest interest which we feel in 
the subject will form a sufficient bond of union between our 
readers and ourselves, to prevent the novelty of the few observa- 
tions and suggestions which we shall offer, from depriving them 
of the benefit of a patient hearing. 
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The truth of the proposition, as we have laid it down, viz., 
that if the arts are to be safe the arbiters of artistic success must 
be educated for their task, will not, we believe, be disputed, but 
as to the means which must be adopted for the attainment of this 
end very considerable difference of opinion may possibly arise. 

In the first place, however, it seems to us pretty plain that no 
such result can be looked for from exhibitions of works of art 
which do, and for the redsons which we have already hinted at 
must represent the actually existing taste. It will never be by 
contemplating works the very end and object of which is to shadow 
forth their own imaginings that the imaginations of the people 
will be elevated to a higher sphere. So long as popular taste is 
to set a limit to a school its influence at best will be negative. 
It may disseminate the prevailing taste more widely, it may per- 
form the duties of an efficient minister, but the office of a guide 
and a leader it has renounced. Nor can a school thus stationary 
be trusted to beyond a very limited extent, even as a means of 
disseminating the existing taste. A principle which we ad- 
vanced and illustrated at some length in a former Article, when 
pleading for the higher instruction generally, viz., that in civi- 
lisation rest is equivalent to retrogression, here comes into play. 
Each time an idea, or class of ideas, is repeated, it loses some- 
thing of its force, till what was once a truth becomes a truism. 
What was a plus sign to one generation becomes a minus to the 
next. Ifthe art of the present day tells the same tale which it 
did twenty years ago, that tale, depend upon it, will not pro- 
duce the same effect. In literature we are familiar with this 
fact. The critical opinions of the Edinburgh Review are no 
longer the same, even to those who never heard of its ex- 
istence, that they were to the generation in which they first 
appeared. If equal effects are to be produced it must be by 
other means, by doing as its authors did, that is, by outrunning 
their age, not by doing what they did, which would be to lag 
behind our own. Nor let it be supposed that this view is 
irreconcilable with what we formerly said of the necessity of an 
acquaintance with the works of the ancient masters. What we 
are to learn from them is the art of doing as they did, 7.e., of 
treating our age and its ideas as they treated theirs. A Mercury 
with a pointed beard, a staff in his hand, and wings to his feet, 
would no longer be a fitting emblem of trade ; but still it may be 
possible to give artistic expression to the idea as it exists in 
modern times, and a mode of doing so may be suggested by a 
knowledge of the manner in which it was effected then.* 





* One instance of an attempt to take up a national subject in an ideal form which 
we have lately seen, we must not pass over without bestowing upon it our mite of 
commendation : we refer to Mr. Park’s statue of Wallace. The manner in which 
the idea of a Scottish hero has been seized is worthy of the highest praise, and 
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Such is our first ground for doubting the beneficial influence 
of Exhibitions as at present conducted; and in some measure 
it involves our second. It is constantly said that by their means 
a market for works of art is created, and that, on the soundest 
principles of political economy, it can be shewn that by no other 
means can you so surely encourage production. Our answer is, 
that they do not create a market for works of art of the better 
class. A supply of such works as they demand they unquestion- 
ably call forth, but let a work of another class, which they do not 
demand, appear, and it will speedily be seen that for it no market 
has been provided. The late David Scott, it is now beginning 
to be admitted, was the greatest artist whom Scotland has yet 
produced, and yet for years his works were unappreciated and 
unpurchased—a subject of terror to the timid and of merriment 
to the gay, and this not by any means entirely in consequence 
of the tinge of something more than eccentricity which unques- 
tionably pervaded them, but too often simply because they did 
not fall in with prevailing tastes, and customary modes of think- 
ing. He viewed his subjects differently from people in general ; 
and as patronage was dispensed in accordance with their views, 
it came not to hisdoor. ‘The ery was constantly, “ Why does he 
not conform?” which being interpreted, means simply, “ Why 
does he attempt to lead where he ought to follow? Why does 
he insist on being a devotee to art as he understands it, instead 
of an humble expounder of our ideas? Why will he persevere 
in teaching us when he knows that we hate to be taught ?” 
Though Scott had been far less perversely eccentric than he 
was, we believe that the fate which he experienced in his life- 
time would have been substantially the same. 

But if our objections to the Exhibition itself be well founded, 
it is obvious that they apply equally to any gallery of art which 
could be formed by purchasing the works exhibited, or any efforts 
to disseminate the thoughts which they embody by means of 
engraving. If the institution itself be so constituted as that the 
prevailing public taste shall, of necessity, set a limit to the art 
which it calls forth, then it must by the merest accident if a 
picture appears which has any value beyond that of illustrating 
the history of the time. In no circumstances can the preserva- 
tion and dissemination of works of this class be productive of 
any important artistic working; for, even if art should sink still 


gives promise of a bolder school of art than any which we have yet seen in 
this country. The execution, in some respects, we confess, did not appear to us 
faultless. The same amount of character, if we mistake not, might have been 
given to the countenance though the treatment had been more purely generic, 
and we fear there is a slight attempt at something like the expression of a “ mixed 
emotion,” which Sir Joshua Reynolds has stigmatized in painting, and which in 
sculpture is altogether inadmissible. 
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lower than it is, far more efficacious means than the contempla- 
tion of the art of our day will be at hand to raise it, whereas, if 
it rises, the only use which could be made of them then, would 
be to gratify the vanity of our children, by enabling them to 
contrast their creations with ours. It is not enough that works 
of art be preserved, if they are not worth preserving. There is 
scarcely an architectural monument erected since the time of 
Charles II., which is not now in existence, and we are very cer- 
tain that they, at all events, have had nothing to do with the recent 
revival of architecture. At Versailles there is a whole gallery 
of national heroic pictures, but no school that we know of, either 
in France or elsewhere, has yet been reduced to the condition of 
learning from them. Still, if we were asked to name the means 
by which we conceive artistic taste might best be cultivated in 
public, and genuine encouragement of art secured, those that 
we should fix upon would be precisely the formation of a gallery 
of pictures, and the dissemination of engravings. But then we 
should propose that the gallery should be brought together, not 
by the purchase of a certain number of the best works exhibited 
annually, whether their absolute value be great or small, but 
by an annual purchase of a work or works better than any 
which are exhibited, if possible originals, if not, first-rate 
copies. We believe that, by means of the mechanical processes 
to which we referred in the beginning of our Article, copies so 
accurate as, for the purposes of instruction, to possess almost 
every quality of originals, can now be produced; and we see 
no reason why every town of note, particularly such a town 
as our own, should not possess a small Pitti Palace for the 
instruction of its artists, and the cultivation of artistic tastes 
among its people. In the existing gallery of ancient pictures, 
we have already a very respectable nucleus around which such 
a collection might be formed, and one half of the sums annually 
expended on the purchase of pictures which, for either of the 
ends we have mentioned, are utterly valueless, would bring it 
into a very fair workable condition in not many years. 

A gallery of casts of no contemptible character we already 
possess, but why, we would ask, is it not arranged according to 
schools, and furnished with a catalogue? To the student of form, 
when the casts can be seen, which, from the manner in which 
they are huddled together, is not always the case, it may be of 
some service in its present condition; but to the student of the 
history of art it is utterly useless, unless he be possessed of means 
which do not lie at the beck of every one, and time to use them, 
which all do not possess. We believe that it is the want of such 
simple aids as systematic arrangement, complete catalogues, and 
perhaps a few elementary but not altogether superficial lectures, 
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more than anything else, which has led the great mass even of 
cultivated persons in this country to regard all acquaintance with 
the higher art as a hopeless task. 

Again, as to engravings, in place of the present system of 
sending forth annually an issue of engravings of such a class as 
to be regarded as worthless by the great mass of those who 
receive them, we should propose that one work of art of acknow- 
ledged merit be engraved every year in the best style, and 
that the copies be distributed by lottery, as with pictures at 
present, a prize being allotted to every fifth or tenth ticket, as 
the expense might require. It seems to us that this method, 
in addition to its other advantages, would have the effect of 
acting as a greater stimulus to engraving than the mere em- 
ployment which is given to it at present. We believe that by 
a judicious distribution of engravings more may be done for 
the culture of the public taste than by any other means what- 
soever. One thoroughly good engraving fairly established and 
domiciled in a house, will do more for the inmates in this respect 
than a hundred visits to a hundred galleries of modern pictures. 
It is a teacher of form, a lecturer on the beautiful, a continually 
present artistic influence. Nor do we see any reason why the 
same system should not be extended to casts, which might be 
taken either after the antique, or some thoroughly good modern 
sculptor, such as Thorwaldsen or Kiss. If such a system were 
carried out, matters might soon be brought to a state in which 
there should scarcely be any family which did not possess within 
its own walls the means of forming a taste, and that a genuine 
and high one, both in painting and sculpture. 

One very important step towards diffusing a critical knowledge 
of art over a wider circle than could have been reached by more 
original writers, has been made by the publication and occasional 
translation into English of the very useful class of compilations 
known by the name of hand-books in Germany. Of these, pro- 
bably the most serviceable are those of Professor Kugler of 
Berlin. The portion of his “ Hand-Book of the History of 
Painting,” which has reference to the Italian schools, has been 
“done” into very excellent English by “A Lady,” and the second 
edition is now presented to the public under the able editorship 
of Sir Charles Kestlake. The circumstance of a book of this 


description having within the space of a very few years attained 
to a second edition, we cannot but regard as an unequivocal sign 
of very considerable interest in the subject being felt by a large 
class. We hope that the success which has attended this experi- 
ment will lead to a speedy publication of his larger work on the Ge- 
neral History of Art, which with ourselves, we confess, has always 
been the favourite. Travelling as it does over a much larger 
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space, it is more condensed than the History of Painting, whilst 
it furnishes almost all the information that can be desired short 
of a really learned treatment of the subject. Its arrangement 
is far simpler than that of most German works; it possesses the 
cardinal virtue of excellent indices, and if it had occasional notes 
and references to sources, it would come very near to perfection 
in its kind. A book of much higher pretensions, and unques- 
tionably far more satisfactory for special reference in the depart- 
ment of which it treats, is Miiller’s “ Ancient Art and its Re- 
mains,” which, in its English dress, has likewise attained to the 
honours of a second edition. In the thorough manner in which 
the Archzology of Art is here treated, we have an instance of 
the effect which the modern school of philology in Germany has 
produced on all kindred studies. Whatever we may think of 
the recent art of our neighbours, as to the importance of 
their artistic criticism, there can be but one opinion. But 
whilst the work before us possesses the virtues, it must be ad- 
mitted that it partakes also of the vices of a German book. The 
arrangement, though simple in appearance, is not so in reality, 
the same subject being often treated of in several places from 
several points of view. There are too many divisions, and the 
large type being unintelligible without the small type, and the 
small type without the large, they seem as if they were intended 
to be read simultaneously by two eyes of different ranges of vision. 
When well marked before hand, however, it is an excellent com- 
panion to a sculpture gallery, and it is in this way that we would 
chiefly recommend its use. The very complete set of engravings 
indeed which accompany the German editions, both of this and 
of Kugler’s works, but more particularly Miiller’s, go as far as 
anything of the sort can do to supply the place of casts, though 
the proper light in which to regard them is rather as a means of 
preparation before, and of revisal after a visit to a gallery. 
There is one institution for the cultivation of artistic taste, 
and the dissemination of artistic knowledge among the higher 
classes, the want of which has long been felt, and often deplored, 
—we mean a professorship of the history of art in the University. 
We believe there is scarcely a university in existence out of 
this country in which such a chair does not exist; and in Ger- 
many there are usually two or three professors in each university 
lecturing on the subject of zsthetics in its different phases. The 
history of art is there regarded as a constituent portion of the 
history of civilisation ; it being thought, and, as it seems to us, 
thought justly, that history would be but imperfectly represented 
by a system which takes no cognizance of the manner in which 
men of different races, in different stages of advancement, have 
endeavoured to express to the senses their ideas of the beautiful 
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and the good. We know no subject which can be more satis- 
factorily taught by lectures, and none, which by the aid of illus- 
tration by pictures, casts, and engravings, may be rendered more 
attractive. Were such a chair endowed, the local galleries of 
painting and sculpture would of course be placed at the service, 
perhaps under the superintendence, of the professor, and _ it 
would be his interest, and probably would be in his power, to 
contribute to their improvement. The person who held the 
chair, in our view of the matter, ought rather to be an esthetic 
scholar than an artist. His function being that of the acknow- 
ledged representative of the literature of art, he ought to be the 
friend and counsellor, rather than the rival of artists; and, were 
such the case, he might reckon on the friendly co-operation of 
those who were more directly engaged in cultivating the special 
departments of art.* 

Tt is not accidentally that we have given to the cultivation of 
artistic tastes among the public, a priority of place even to the 
education of artists themselves. We are persuaded that the for- 
mer once secured, the latter will follow as an inevitable conse- 
quence. By raising the taste of the public, you raise the require- 
ments for their service; and as the means of rewarding must 
remain in their hands, you render it the interest of artists to 
prepare themselves for their newly imposed duties. The prin- 
ciple, that the supply follows the market, is still that to which 
we trust ; and the only change which we would propose, would be 
so to constitute the market as that its demands should influence 
the quality as well as the quantity of the commodity. We be- 
lieve that a salutary dissatisfaction with the article usually offered 
has already been created in many quarters by the wider acquaint- 
ance with the principles of artistic criticism which has resulted, 

artly from the study of such works as those of Kugler and 
Miller, and partly from the influence of increased travel ; and 
we confess that it is this circumstance more than any other 
which we are disposed to regard as a hopeful sign in the present 
condition of art. So soon as the public cease to regard art as a 
mere amusement, they will cease to be satisfied with the form in 
which it is usually presented to them at present, and then we 
doubt not, more liberal institutions for the instruction of artists 
at home, and for supplying them with the means of study 
abroad, will spring up on all sides; and a school of art will arise 
possessing all the qualities which an enlightened and thorough 
instruction can secure. But before we finally take leave of the 








* We have been told that the endowment of such a chair is one of the objects 
which some of the most intelligent members of the Scottish Architectural Institute 
have most at heart, and there is no part of their scheme in which they have our 
best wishes more sincerely. 
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subject, there is one grand and leading objection of the oppon- 
ents to learned artistic culture, and thorough artistic instruction, 
which we must endeavour to meet. It will be said that though 
the doctrines which we have here advanced, when considered 
a priori, seem plausible enough, it is impossible to set them up 
empirically, that experience has shewn that artistic eminence is 
a boon which God bestows but on a few generations of men, 
and that though the experiment has often been tried, no impor- 
tant results have ever followed from an attempt artificially to 
secure it. Now our answer to this is, that it is but half true, 
and that the half of it which is true no more furnishes an argu- 
ment against the cultivation of art than of any other department 
of mental endeavour. It is certain that no training will ever 
call into being a strongly and originally productive mind; you 
cannot create genius; but in the present case, as in every other, 
you can supply the conditions of its working so soon as it shall 
be sent into the world; nay, what is more, you can secure the 
nearest approach to its energizing which is consistent with the 
comparative weakness of ordinary minds. Now, if we place our- 
selves in the most favourable position for the reception of genius 
when it arrives; whilst in the meantime we turn the ordinary 
staple commodity of talent to the best advantage, we accomplish 
all that we aimed at, and it is no fair reproach against a system 
that it does not do more. “ But can you shew us an example 
even of this minor success?” We answer, “ many ;” and as the 
instances are not only more numerous, but far more important 
than seems usually to be supposed in this country, we shall 
select two or three of them by way of example. The first we 
translate from Kugler :— 

“In Greece itself, after the age of Alexander the Great, art 
experienced a gradual decline, and during the whole of the last period 
of its indigenous existence, we scarcely encounter a single distin- 
guished name. At the close of this period, however, towards the 
middle of the second century (B.C.), a restoration of art was brought 
about at Athens by means of a renewed study of the works of the 
great masters, and an endeavour thus to rise again to a higher region. 
At this period, indeed, works of wonderful perfection were produced, 
but in which might be remarked a certain coldness and deficiency in 
naiveté which invariably characterizes periods of restoration.” — 
(P. 223.) 

What will such of our readers as are new to the subject 
think, after this rather cold commendation, when we tell them 
that it was this school which produced the Venus de Medici, 
the Farnese Hercules, the Torso of the Vatican, the Barberini 
Faun, the Diana of Gabii in the Louvre, the Venus of the Bath, 
and the Venus Kallipyge! It is to this school of the revival, 
indeed, that we are indebted for by far the larger share of exist- 
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ing Greek statues ; and it was this school which, when trans- 
planted to Italy, for two hundred years longer, flourished as a 
vigorous exotic, to delight the eyes, and refine the manners, of 
a hard, unimaginative, practical people! Such is our first ex- 
ample of an artificial school; and we shall be contented with 
one more, which shall be taken from more modern times. 
Raphael had not been dead much more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and Michael Angelo was still living in a green old age, 
when Ludovico Caracci was born, and yet on him was laid the 
task of reviving art in Italy from a state of the basest degrada- 
tion into which it had sunk in the hands of the so-called Natur- 
alisti, an artistic sect-whose tenets very closely resembled those 
which the advocates of license so eloquently support in our own 
day. The principles on which, in the first zeal of his opposition, 
he attempted to found what has been called the Eclectic School, 
were sufficiently absurd. ‘They are embodied in the following 
sonnet by Agostino Caracci:— . 


“© Chi farsi un buon pittor cerca, e disia, 
Il disigno di Roma abbia alla mano, 
La mossa coll’ombrar Veneziano, 

E il degno colorir di Lombardia. 


Di Michel Angiol la terribil via, 

Il vero natural di Tiziano, 

Del Correggio lo stil puro e sovrano, 
E di un Rafel la giusta simmetria. 


Del Tibaldi il decoro, e il fondamento, 
Del dotto Primaticcio l’inventare, 

E un po di grazia del Parmigianino 
Ma senza tanti studj, e tanto stento, 
Si ponga l’opre solo ad imitare 

Che qui lasciocci il nostro Niccolino.” 


‘This patchwork ideal,” says Kugler, “ constituted only one tran- 
sition step in the history of the Caracci and their school. In the 
prime of their artistic activity they greatly threw off their eclectic 
pretensions; they neither needed the decorum of Tibaldi nor the 
invention of Primaticcio ; they had attained an independence of their 
own. The imitation of the great masters, where it is apparent, is no 
longer of a soulless, superficial character, but is a thoroughly under- 
stood and artistic appropriation of their highest qualities, bearing the 
character rather of rivalry than of imitation. It is true that the 
eclecticism they originally professed left its traces in a coldness, stiff- 
ness, and academical consciousness, which offends the spectator; but 
we are inclined to moderate even this criticism, when we consider the 
difficulty of opposing fresh ideas to the exaggerated mannerisms then 
existing, and when we consider also that it was the individual energy of 
these painters which forced them a way through the trammels of imita- 
tion. They possessed a true and a great feeling for the representation of 
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the higher subjects of life, and it was by their own incredible zeal 
that they attained a considerable, though not a perfect, harmony of 
corresponding style. In some respects they adopted the bold natu- 
ralism of their times, but moderated and refined by an acquaintance 
with the great models of antiquity, and with those of the Raphael 
period.” 

Such, in few words, was the school of the Caracci, from which, 
besides the founder and his two nephews and fellow-workers, 
Agostino and Anibale, there arose Domenichino, Albani, 
Guido Reni, Guerchino, Lanfranco, and others, who, whatever 
may be their rank as compared with the heroes of the Raphael 
time, have certainly never been surpassed by later painters. As 
the prejudices of the present day against all art which is not 
supposed to be the result of immediate inspiration, have led 
many to adopt a depreciatory view of the Bolognese school, it 
may not be out of place, for the benefit of those whose opinions 
are swayed by authority, to recall the sentiments of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the already often quoted father of English artistic 
criticism. In speaking of “style,” which he characterizes as “a 
power over materials, whether words or colours, by which con- 
ceptions or sentiments are conveyed,” he says, “ In this Ludovico 
Caracci (I mean in his best works) appears to me to approach 
the nearest to perfection. His unaffected breadth of light and 
shadow, the simplicity of his colouring, which, holding its proper 
rank, does not draw aside the least part of the attention from 
the subject; and the solemn effect of that twilight which seems 
diffused over his pictures, appear to me to correspond with grave 
and dignified subjects, better than the more artificial brilliancy 
of sunshine which enlightens the pictures of Titian.” “ It is our 
misfortune,” he adds, “that those works of Caracci which 
I would recommend to the student are not often found out of 
Bologna ;” he enumerates them; and concludes, “1 think those 
who travel would do well to allot a much greater portion of their 
time to that city than it has hitherto been their custom to bestow.” 
In connexion with this subject, it is not unimportant that we 
should remark, that the only artistic revival of our day, that of 
architecture, has arisen precisely from the causes we have indi- 
cated as most likely to produce it in the other arts. In connex- 
ion with certain ecclesiastical tendencies in England, a greater 
degree of attention began to be bestowed on the subject by the 
public, a few good “ fland-books” appeared, and criticism revived 
to such an extent, that, as a friend once observed to us, every 
school-girl in England now knows more of Gothic architecture 
than the best architects did fifty years ago. A new class of 
architects consequently was called for; nor did the supply lag 
behind the demand. Pugin and his followers appeared, and we 
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have now a school of Gothic architecture at all events, which, if 
it wants the freshness and naiveté of a first enthusiasm, has al- 
most atoned for the absence of these qualities by the skill and 
freedom with which it combines and adapts already existing ideas. 

The unquestionable merits of modern landscape painting we 
are disposed to regard rather in the light of an original appear- 
ance than a revival of art, and we attribute them partly to the 
more accurate observation of nature, and more correct views of 
her working, both organic and inorganic, which modern science 
has introduced, and partly to the entirely novel manner in which 
the poetry of nature has been seized by Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and their followers. Coleridge in his “ Hymn to the Earth,” 
expresses the sentiments with which the painter, as well as the 
poet of nature, must approach his task, when he says,— 


“ Thrilled with thy beauty and love in the wooded slope of the 
mountain, 
Here, great mother, I lie, thy child, with his head on thy bosom! 
Playful the spirits of noon, that rushing soft through thy tresses, 
Green-haired goddess! refresh me; and hark! as they hurry or 
linger, 
Fill the pause of my harp, or sustain it with musical murmurs. 
Into my being thou murmurest joy, and tenderest sadness 
Shedd’st thou, like dew, on my heart, till the joy and the hea- 
venly sadness 
Pour themselves forth from my heart in tears, and the hymn of 
thanksgiving.” 
But whilst a seriousness of purpose, a loving and almost reli- 
ious earnestness, before unknown, has been brought to bear 
both on the study and representation of nature in her lower 
manifestations, it is remarkable that whatever has reference to 
man as a spiritual being, and not as a mere breathing organism, 
is treated with a degree of frivolity which no semi-civilized race 
ever exhibited. Our philosophy of nature stops short whenever 
it arrives at the workings of spirit, and investigations into the 
physical principle of life, have taken the place of inquiries into 
the laws of mental action; our art shuns the representation of 
the highest form of organized existence, that in and through 
which alone sensuous expression can be given to spiritual quali- 
ties; and we confess that it is rather on a growing consciousness 
of the degrading nature of these tendencies which we imagine 
we perceive in many quarters, than on the circumstance that the 
great Exhibition of Industry is open in London, and half the 
world staring at our calicos and patent chubbs, that we found 
the hope that our national effort may yet, in our own day, be 
directed to higher aims than those which it has at present as- 
signed itself, 
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Art, IV.—1. A History of the Hebrew Monarchy, from the 
Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By 
Francis WitiiAmM Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Author of “The Soul; Her Sorrows 
and Her Aspirations.” London, 1847. 

2. The Creed of Christendom: its Foundation and Superstructure. 
‘By Witu1aM Ratusone Grec. London, 1851. 


Ir some impression has been made on the minds of a few 
thoughtful and serious persons by the perusal of Mr. Newman’s 
Hebrew Monarchy, it must be ascribed rather to the author's 
reputation for ability and learning, than to any evidence of 
either which the volume itself affords. The fact that he is Latin 
Professor in University College, London, and that he bears a 
high character for classical scholarship, may have predisposed 
some to entertain favourably his pretensions as a critic and a 
theologian, and to listen with deference to the cavils against 
sacred truth to which he has lent the prestige of his name and 
position, but most of which would be dismissed from the thoughts 
at once as utterly futile, if they occurred in the pages of an anony- 
mous or unknown author. It is because we are well aware how 
liable the humility of general readers is to be thus practised 
upon by strong assertions, resting solely on the authority of the 
asserter, that we are induced to offer a few considerations by 
means of which even “he who occupies the room of the un- 
learned” may satisfy himself of the invalidity, or at least the 
insufficiency, of the arguments by which Mr. Newman endea- 
vours to destroy our belief in the Old Testament, as a revelation 
from God. Those who are well acquainted with the subject, 
will perceive that these considerations are not distinguished 
by novelty or originality; but, then, neither are the objections 
to which they are opposed. If Mr. Newman will condescend to 
reproduce the identical arguments, or rather assertions, advanced 
by Paine against the divine authority of Scripture, the Profes- 
sor of Latin, and late Fellow of Balliol, must be content to 
receive the same answers which proved sufficient to refute and 
silence his vulgar and ignorant predecessor. 

There are some persons, we know, who look on the task of 
refuting objections as an idle one, and are willing to waive the 
whole question for and against the genuineness of Scripture 
history; affirming, with Mr. Newman in his preface, that our faith 
should not rest on historic records, but on the evidence afforded 
by the testimony cf our own hearts. They forget that a religion 
which is sought only in the heart of each man, will be a religion 
of his own framing, varying with the character of each individual. 
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It is vain to say, as many do, that the strength of Christianity 
rests wholly on its internal evidences, and that external ones may 
be thrown aside as valueless. Internal evidence is that which 
springs from a consideration of the intrinsic character of Chris- 
tianity. How are we to know what that character is, unless we 
seek it in the external and historical records in which it has 
been handed down to us, and which profess to contain God’s 
revealed will? Neither can we safely take our stand upon the 
New Testament, and abandon the Old; for the New Testament 
writers have set their seal upon the Old, and the two are so 
closely linked together, that if one fall the other must fall with 
it. The task of examining the Old Testament accounts is 
therefore one of no common importance, and demands both 
candour and learning in its execution. 

It is generally allowed, also, that in disputing the truth of 
matters of fact which have always been believed by the great 
mass of readers, something more than mere assertion is neces- 
sary. Be they true or false, the burden of proof lies on the side 
of the objector. 

Both these principles are violated by this author. 

Mr. Newman’s judgment of the Old Testament history seems 
to us unfair, whether viewed as a history of human events only, or 
as one of events occurring under a peculiar Divine government. 

Considering it, first, in a purely historical point of view, we 
observe that those events in the course of the narrative which 
strike him as at all improbable, or even about which he can 
discern a shade of romance, he dismisses at once as legends. It 
is curious that his historical knowledge should not have taught 
him that the history of mankind is a series of improbabilities 
and unexpected incidents.* If it were otherwise, indeed, and all 
events answered to our ideas of what is probable, might not 
ordinary men become prophets? A moderate share of good 
sense and reflection would, in that case, enable us to anticipate 
all the events of history, as clearly as an experienced novel-reader 
foresees the conclusion of a tale. And yet, how few have ever 
prophesied public events correctly! What human foresight 
could, for example, have described the events of the last three 
years, including, as they do, the rapid and extraordinary changes 
in all the chief countries of Europe? According to Mr. New- 
man, these events should be set down by posterity as legends. 

We may add, further, that it is too often overlooked, that ina 
history written by an ignorant and illiterate person, the connect- 
ing circumstances which would often explain seeming inconsist- 
encies, are omitted or lightly passed over. Such a writer seizes 





™ See a very ingenious pamphlet illustrative of this, entitled, “ Historic Cer- 
tainties,” by “ Aristarchus Newlight.” 
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only the most striking features of the case before him, and 
either forgets or does not comprehend the links which connect 
the principal events of human life. 

Then again, considering the Jewish history, not as an account 
of ordinary events merely, but as mingled with numerous mira- 
culous exertions of Divine power, this author’s judgment is no 
less unfair: for without declaring, generally, that all miracles 
are & priori impossible, he proceeds practically on the supposi- 
tion that any thing is more conceivable than a miraculous inter- 
position. 

This dislike to allow the possibility of a miracle is, we believe, 
more prevalent at the present day than is generally known, be- 
cause it is oftener implied than expressed. Certain foreign 
writers who openly hold it, allege in defence of it, the improba- 
bility that the Creator should leave his works so imperfect as to 
require interferences of extraordinary power from time to time. 
This (they say) is inconsistent both with the wisdom and the 
power of the Supreme Being. But they forget how impossible 
it is to ascertain what is an interference with the laws of 
nature. May it not be doubted—to suggest one among seve- 
ral hypotheses—whether what we call an extraordinary inter- 
ference of God’s power, be not simply the result of other laws, 
with which we are not acquainted, and which seem to us out of 
the course of nature, because their sources are hidden from us, 
and we are only acquainted with a very small portion of that 
course and those laws? Many natural phenomena,—comets for 
example,—have been discovered, in the progress of scientific 
knowledge, to be no capricious interruption to the system of the 
universe, but a part of that system, subject to definite laws. If 
such discoveries are made in nature, should it not make us dis- 
trust our judgment of that other great book of Providence—the 
book of revealed wr. qua of which we can know nothing but 
what is directly taught us ? 

We may go still further. If a brute could reason, most of the 
works and actions of man, even the simplest, would appear to 
him interruptions of the laws of nature. And the works of 
civilized men do appear so to savages. When America was 
first discovered by the Spaniards, their horsemanship and use of 
fire-arms were attributed by the natives to magic ; and the recent 
accounts of Terra del Fuego, shew that its savage inhabitants 
imagine their European visitors to be Beings of a different order 
from themselves, and in a certain degree superhuman. This 
shews how inadequate a judge Man is of what constitutes a 
miracle: or rather, we may say, it proves that the term miracu- 
lous is itself relative. What is miraculous to us, may perhaps 
be natural to a superior race of Beings. 
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But we must from these rather desultory introductory re- 
marks return to Mr. Newman’s History, through certain parts of 
which we propose to accompany him minutely. The earlier 
part of the Old Testament narrative he passes over with scarcely 
aremark. The few observations he does make are all founded 
on the asswmption—(for he does not even attempt to prove it)— 
that the whole history of the Hebrew people, down to the days of 
Samuel, is a series of legends, from which no clear and connected 
narrative can be gathered, and to which no more credence is due 
than to the fables of Homer and Hesiod. In his preface he 
alludes to the new lights thrown on Roman and Grecian history 
by Grote and Niebuhr, and speaks of the absurdity of treating 
of sacred history, any more than profane, without making use 
of modern historical discoveries, This sounds plausible enough ; 
but Grote and Niebuhr did not content themselves with assert- 
ing that many of the earliest records of Greece and Rome were 
fabulous; they undertook to prove it; and all writers on the 
subject would now consider it necessary not only to refer con- 
tinually to these and other great authorities, bat to recapitulate 
their arguments, at least in part, in support of opinions but re- 
cently established. But Mr. Newman neither refers to nor 
quotes the arguments of others, nor yet does he bring forward 
any of his own: simple assertions and obscure hints are here his 
only weapons, * 

After dismissing thus summarily the early Jewish history, and 
tracing, on his own plan, the settlement of the Hebrews in 
Canaan, and their emigration from Egypt, (which he does not 
dispute,) he at once chooses as the starting point of his con- 
nected history, the election of Saul as king of Israel. Why 
this starting point has been chosen it is not easy to see, since he 
has evidently as little reliance on the subsequent portions of 
Scripture as on those which precede the reign of Saul: the only 
difference he makes is to condemn the earlier records in the mass, 
the later ones in detail. 

IIe observes on the election of Saul, then, that “it is highly 
doubtful whether Saul was chosen either by the Lord or by 
Samuel.” The Israelites, he supposes, fixed on the young man 
for his stature and beauty, (1 Sam. ix. 2, 5;) and Samuel, after 


* The “fallacy of reference,” as it has been called, is very apt to lead inex- 
perienced readers astray : for a string of learned names may often be introduced 
from the titles of works which are in fact wholly foreign to the question. Hence, 
as we have observed above, a certain degree of recapitulation is neccessary where 
the subject discussed is little understood, and the works alluded to not generally 
known. Mr. Newman, however, has contented himself with an occasional refer- 
ence to Ewald and other critical writers, on trivial points of scholarship and geo- 
graphy, quite irrelevant to the main question. 
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opposing their choice at first, reconciled himself to necessity, 
and declared that their king was chosen by God. Mr. Newman 
does not, however, seem to think the worse of Samuel for the 
pious fraud implied in this wholly gratuitous supposition. 

He objects (chap. xiii. p. 46) to the expression “ young man,” 
as applied to Saul at the time of his election, when, two years 
afterwards, his son is spoken of as grown up. In this remark 
he forgets the very loose way of designating age among thie 
ancients, The Romans spoke of a man of forty as “ adolescens.” 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego are described as “ children” 
at an age when they were considered fit to be made rulers over 
part of Nebuchadnezzar’s kingdom. David is called “a youth” 
at forty, which circumstance Mr. Newman also brings forward 
as an objection, instead of viewing it as an explanation of the 
previous passage. At the age of forty, Saul might well be the 
father of a son capable of bearing arms. 

In the fourteenth chapter he derides the history of Jonathan’s 
exploit with his armour-bearer in the garrison of the Philistines 
at Gibeah, (1 Sam. xiv.) alleging that they could not have slain 
twenty men between them. “This objection is frivolous ; for it 
is expressly stated that the Philistines were seized with a panic, 
(probably imagining that Jonathan was followed by his army,) 
and turned their arms against each other. Under the same 
circumstances a larger number of men has sometimes been slain 
by one or two individuals. In one of the battles between the 
French and Russians, for ex cample, a Cossack is recorded to 
have slain twenty men single-handed with his spear, and was 
only checked in his career by being at last knocked on the head 
by one of the enemy. Many similar exploits are recorded both 
in ancient and modern history. 

Mr. Newman considers the whole history of Saul and the 
Amalekites as a fiction. The accounts of the tribes of Amalek, 
he says, are from their earliest origin “ full of contradictions,” 
and “many legends were invented to justify the hatred” enter- 
tained by the Jews towards them,—which hatred he assumes to 
be causeless.* As a confirmation of these assertions he goes 
back to the history of the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
desert, and objects to the “ contradiction,” contained in Exodus 
Xvii., in the account of their being near perishing with thirst in 
Rephidim, and saved by “the miraculous fountain,” and then 
shortly after attacked by the Amalekites, who voluntarily marched 
into this thirsty desert to meet them. 


* Is it not more likely that the Israelites should have been harassed by depre- 
dating tribes, such as exist at this very day in the very same country, than that they 
should have taken a gratuitous antipathy to the tribe of Amalek, and then invented 
fables to justify it? 
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Now, besides that the time is not specified, so that the first of 
these events might very possibly have taken place in the summer 
and the last in the winter—besides the circumstance that the 
Amalekites, habituated to the desert, were more likely to know 
where springs of water were to be found than the wandering 
strangers—waiving both these considerations, what is more na- 
tural than that a troop of marauders, armed, mounted, unencum- 
bered, and able to carry skins of water enough to serve their 
small numbers, should march safely through a desert in which 
a mixed multitude, including the infirm, women, children, and 
numerous flocks and herds, would perish with thirst? In our 
own days, it appears to be a very common occurrence in the 
same countries, for a caravan to be distressed for water at the 
very time when a band of hostile Arabs can attack it with ease. 
The possession of a newly discovered well is also one of the 
commonest subjects of dispute among wandering tribes: and 
Archdeacon Blunt, in his treatise on the Veracity of the Books 
of Moses, suggests that the miraculous fountain may have thus 
actually been the cause of the Amalekitish invasion. 

Mr. Newman proceeds to notice Samuel’s rejection of Saul 
for sparing the Amalekite king and spoil. He blames this re- 
jection for its cruelty. It shews Samuel, he says, “in a darker 
and harsher light” than we should have expected. He speaks 
of Saul’s offence, as if it had been one merely personal to Sa- 
muel, even if it were to be considered as one at all. Here, again, 
the sin against the divine Head, temporal as well as spiritual, of 
the Jews, is overlooked. Saul was presuming to offer up to God 
what God had commanded him to destroy. A grosser act of 
disobedience to an earthly despotic monarch could scarcely be 
conceived ; what it must be towards God, all must feel who ac- 
knowledge a God to whom we owe allegiance. 

Objection is next made to Samuel’s address to the Israelites 
(in the earlier part of the Scripture narrative) on their choice 
of a king, as “ too forcible and eloquent for an o/d man.” 

There are so many eloquent speeches of old men, both in 
ancient and modern history, on record, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive how this objection could have had any force with a person 
of ordinary reading. The defence which Sophocles, when accused 
of incapability to manage his own affairs, made before the Athe- 
nian tribunal, by reading his own recently composed tragedy of 
(Edipus Coloneus, was at least as great a feat for an old man of 
ninety, as Samuel’s speech. But it is wonderful how many cir- 
cumstances which are considered insurmountuble dijjiculties in the 
study of Jewish history, are viewed as perfectly natural when 
the scene of action is changed from Palestine to Greece. 

Mr. Newman next observes, (p. 50,) that Samuel committed 
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what is politically called treason in deposing Sau! and electing 
David. It is true that many things are treason in one govern- 
ment which are not so in another. And it must never be for- 
gotten, that under the Jewish theocracy the kings were mere 
delegates, and that Samuel, as the oracle of the Most High, had 
as full right to appoint and depose them as the prime minister 
of an earthly monarch to give and withdraw appointments to 
subordinate offices. 

The account of David's slaying Goliath with a sling is next 
disputed, because he was afterwards celebrated for excellence as 
aswordsman! As reasonably might it be urged that the accounts 
of our ancestors’ skill as archers must be false, because their de- 
scendants are now renowned for the use of fire-arms. 

David's slaying two hundred Philistines (1 Sam. xviii.) is also 
objected to by Mr. Newman. He scems to think that David 
must have slain them single-handed; whereas it is mentioned 
expressly that he had his men with him! The same objection 
is made to a similar exploit related later. 

In a note he speaks of the “ Jehovistic but unmoral spirit” of 
the book of Chronicles. This expression seems to be adopted from 
the German Neologians, by whom it is freely used, together with 
the kindred term Eloistic, to insinuate that the worship of Je- 
hovah was the form or phase of the Jewish religion maintained 
by the authors of such books as Joshua, Chronicles, &ec., and 
that Jehovah was regarded by them merely as the tutelar deity 
of their nation, in opposition to the claims of Baal or the 

igyptian Ox-god. To represent the worship of the true God 
as in no respect more pure or spiritual than that of false deities, 
and to separate from it the idea of superior virtue and morality, 
is the continual aim of the writers whom Mr. Newman has un- 
happily chosen as his authorities, or rather oracles. 

The next objection he proceeds to consider is one which must 
have presented itself as a difficulty (though not as an argument 
against the truth of Scripture) to many minds less disposed to 
cavil than Mr. Newman’s—the expiation by David of Saul's 
slaughter of the Gibeonites. It is plain that no particular 
mode of giving satisfaction to the Gibeonites was dictated 
by the oracles of God. Some satisfaction was required for 
the cruel treachery committed by Saul; such, too, as should 
exhibit a terrible example to future tyrants, and become at the 
same time a vindication of national truth, and the protection of 
the most defenceless and degraded portion of the community. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the Mosaic dispensation was one 
totally different in its character from that of the New Testa- 
ment; that it has been declared by an infallible authority to 
have been imperfect, rudimental, and carnal, and that it con- 
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tained provisions and permissions due to the “ hardness of man’s 
heart,” which jwere intended to be only temporary, and have 
been since entirely abrogated. Let it be observed, also, that 
the transaction to which we are especially referring is one of 
those in which the awful and mysterious idea of atonement for 
sin—“ expiation made, not by the principal offender, or not by him 
alone”—was presented to the mind of the ancient Church. The 
form in which the idea was clothed on that occasion, may have 
been more suitable than we can in our circumstances conceive, 
to enable men’s spiritual faculties te apprehend it as a reality. 

Mr. Newman next proceeds to the “ superstitious belief” that 
David was punished for numbering the people. It is certainly 
not very clear what fault he had committed in so doing; though 
most probably either the spirit or the purpose of the action 
were blameable. That it was something which set public 
opinion at defiance, or invaded the laws of the country, is proved 
by the horror of the deed shewn by so reckless and unscrupu- 
lous a soldier as Joab. 

Mr. Newman alludes shortly after to a difficulty which is 
caused rather by the headings to our chapters than by the text 
itself; namely, David’s treatment of the cities of Rabbah and 
Ammon, whose inhabitants he “put under saws, and under 
harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them pass 
through the brick-kiln.” (2 Sam. xii. 31.) Now we know that 
it was the practice of some ancient nations to compel a captive 
and defeated army to pass under a yoke or arch constructed of 
weapons, as was done by the Samnite general to the Roman army. 
So that, if the Ammonites had been said to have “ passed under 
the sword and spear,” the meaning of the passage would have been 
evident. The use of agricultural and servile instruments instead 
of arms was probably a sign of still greater humiliation. Some 
commentators are of opinion that this expression implied setting 
them to servile offices, and that “ passing through brick-kilns” 
denoted that they were compelled to work at brickmaking, as 
the Israelites had done in Egypt. In any case, Mr. Newman’s 
supposition, that a new and cruel mode of torture was implied, 
is wholly unwarranted, either by the context or by known 
ancient customs. It would appear that he was chiefly guided 
in his conjecture by the heading of the chapter, which does 
speak of David’s torturing the citizens of Ammon. But the 
headings of chapters have not been generally considered as good 
authority ; except, indeed, by a writer of a very different school, 
whose coincidence with Mr. Newman is in this case very curious, 
Dr. Hook; who, in his “ Church Dictionary,” refers us for 
mention by name of the “ seven Deacons” to Acts vi., the word 
}* Deacons” being only found in the heading to the chapter ! 
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We may remark in passing, that it is curious to see those who 
pride themselves on their free and loose views of Scripture his- 
tory, adhering, when they come to details which suit their pur- 
pose, to as close and ser vilely literal an inter pretation of indivi- 
dual texts as the most devoted advocate for the verbal inspiration 
of Scripture could desire. This is remarkably exemplified by 
Mr. Newman. While he throws aside large portions of the Old 
Testament as legendary, he clings with unreasoning fidelity 
not only to the verbal, but even to the traditional meaning of 
such particular passages as imply moral wrong in the persons 
concerned. For instance, in an allusion to the story of Jeph- 
thah, he appears to take for granted the truth of the vulgar no- 
tion, that Jephthah slew his daughter for an offering to the 
Lord: overlooking the fact, that not only is there no express 
mention of her death in the narrative, but several of the most 
intelligent commentators consider the contrary to be implied in 
what the narrative does record. Hence we may see that it is not 
from a free interpretation of individual texts, nor from the em- 
ployment of learning and knowledge of antiquity in the study 
of Scripture, that Christianity has ‘anything to fear, The real 
danger to our belief in Rev elation lies in the resolution to believe 
nothing which does not agree with our previously formed fancies, 
and in the presumptuous attempt to decide on what God is likely 
to have done or not done, and to judge Him as if he were “ even 
such an one as ourselves.” This tendency, far from being pro- 
duced by extensive learning, may be found equally in the minds 
of all men, whatever be the extent or deficiency of their know- 
ledge, in whom humility and candour are wanting. Mr. New- 
man’s interpretations of Scripture, indeed, do not bear the char- 
acter of learned ones, but the contrary, to a degree which could 
not have been expected in an author of his attainments, and in 
a work, the subject of which would seem peculiarly and impera- 
tively to require the application of learning. 

The reign of Solomon is next passed under review ; and after 
some remarks on the splendour of that monarch’s empire, and 
the extent of his power, we find strong sympathy expressed for 
the “ 7000 bearers of burdens, and 80,000 hewers in the moun- 
tains,” whom Mr. Newman denominates “a nation of bonds- 
men.” 

That the Israelites, like other eastern nations, did keep slaves, 
is well known; but the supposition that this immense body of 
workmen were all bondsmen, is quite unauthorized. They are 
never mentioned as slaves, and there seems no necessity for 
supposing it. Solomon was a despotic monarch, at least as far 
as his subjects were concerned, and could therefore accomplish 
some of those great works which belong to such governments, 
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either by hiring large numbers of workmen, or more probably, 
by what would now be called “ corvées”—a tax taken in a cer- 
tain amount of labour instead of money, generally with a view 
to some specific object. The great military roads, and other 
works completed by the French under Napoleon, were of this 
character ; yet we should scarcely speak of them as “ a nation 
of bondsmen.” What, moreover, would Mr. Newman think of 
a Chinese, who, on hearing of the number of excavators (or 
navies”) employed in the construction of our railroads, should 
infer that we are a nation of bondsmen ? 

Solomon’s prayer (1 Kings viii.) is blamed by implication as 
“ being offered up neither by priest nor prophet.” It is curious 
to contrast this objection to the use of an ordinance never 
once mentioned in the Levitical law, with the indignation shewn 
by Mr. Newman at the rebuke given to Saul for offering sacri- 
fice. Prayer does not appear to have formed part of the essen- 
tial function either of priest or prophet among the Jews: although 
Solomon was most probably inspired when he pronounced that 
beautiful prayer and solemn blessing, which seems to excite in 
Mr. Newman only the disposition to cavil. 

But Mr. Newman objects to Solomon’s “ offering sacrifice” as 
an innovation. It does not appear, however, that either Solomon 
or David, when the Ark was brought up from among the Philis- 
tines, (2 Sam. vi.) offered the burnt-offering themselves on the 
altar.* When a king or other great man is said to “ have built” a 
palace or other public edifice, he is not generally supposed to have 
acted himself the part of architect or mason. But the rules which 
are considered obvious in matters of common life, are often neglect- 
ed in examining Scripture, especially by unfriendly judges. 

It appears that those who wished to “ offer a sacrifice” brought 
the victim, and when it was slain presented it to the priest, who 
took of the blood and offered it on the high altar within the 
courts: (Lev. i. vii., &c.) Solomon’s offering was made before 
the Ark, previously to its being placed within the Temple. 
(1 Kings viii.) The king did not enter into the most holy 
place; after the priests came out, a cloud filled the inner parts 
of the temple: but the memorable prayer was uttered by the 
king while among the people in the outer courts. 

Then follows a digression on the giving of the Law in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy, in which Mr. Newman informs us that there 
were two decalogues: the Second Table of the Commandments 
being different from the first, which Moses broke in his anger at 
the people’s idolatry. Deuteronomy he considers as a modern 
book, so that the repetition there of the contents of the Tables 








* 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep (2 Chron. viii.) is the number of the victims 
which Mr. Newman supposes Solomon to have slain with his own hands ! 
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goes for nothing with him. But, confining ourselves to Exodus, 
it may be worth considering what grounds he can find for his 
opinion. 

The texts on which he bases it are the 10th and 24th verses 
of Exodus xxxiv. “ Behold, I make a covenant ;” “ Write thou 
these words ;’—then follows a list of directions, chiefly ceremo- 
nial, which he considers a Second Decalogue. Taking this by 
itself, it would seem a forced explanation, considering that there 
are certainly more than ten distinct commands between the 10th 
and 27th verses. But what appears decisive against this view 
is, the first verse of this same 34th chapter—“ I will write on 
these tables the words that were in the jirst tables.” Nothing 
can be conceived clearer; though, indeed, this proof was hardly 
needed, for, if we grant Mr. Newman’s supposition, how are we 
to account for the fact, that what he calls “ the First Decalogue” 
has been preserved among the Jews as “ the Decalogue” ever 
since, while the list of directions he calls “the Second,” was 
merely considered as part of the ceremonial law? 

It is worth observing, that Moses repeats all these ceremonial 
instructions which had been given orally, but does not repeat the 
Decalogue, except the one ceremonial command contained in it, 
that of the observance of the Sabbath. 

Mr. Newman then returns again to the subject of the dedi- 
cation of the Temple, and observes, (p. 134,) that “the strange 
awe of the dangerous ark” seemed to have “ evaporated” under 
Solomon, and that the fate of “the unlucky Uzzah” appeared 
to be forgotten. He infers this from the opening of the ark: 
but was not this evidently done by the priests? It is expressly 
mentioned (1 Kings viii.) that “ the priests brought it out.” 
Surely it was scarcely needful to add that they opened it, an 
office which could not be lawfully performed by any one else. 
The cirewmstance that nothing but the two tables of stone were 
found in the ark, seems at first glance startling ; but it is easily 
accounted for, when it is remembered how many months it 
remained in the hands of the Philistines. They were not likely 
to hold its contents sacred, and probably stripped it of all that 
they considered valuable. If any miraculous punishment (be- 
sides the well-known pestilence) had befallen the individuals 
who thus spoiled the ark, it would not probably have been re- 
corded by the idolaters. But, in fact, this discovery of the loss 
of the ark’s contents may be considered as a corroboration of the 
truth of the whole history. If it had been a fiction, is it con- 
ceivable that so humiliating a fact would have been introduced 
by the chronicler ? 

Some remarks follow on the tribes of Israel, in the course of 
which Mr. Newman observes, that Simeon’s name was omitted 
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in the song of Moses, whence he infers that this song was 
a comparatively modern composition, written when the tribe was 
completely swallowed up in Judah. 

The omission of Simeon’s name may have been caused by 
the crime of their prince Zimri, when he and a number of com- 
panions (probably the greater number of his tribe) fell into 
Midianitish idolatry ; the pestilence which destroyed the delin- 
quents, if (as is probable) most of them were of this tribe, would 
account both for the extraordinary thinning of their numbers, 
leading to ultimate extinction, and for their exclusion from the 
blessing of their great lawgiver. 

From the consideration of Solomon’s reign, Mr. Newman 
proceeds to the revolt of Jeroboam and the ten tribes. In 
speaking of the temple service, he objects to the figures of the 
cherubim as tending to encourage idolatry. The images of 
Bethel, he observes, “were neither more nor less idolatrous 
than the cherubim,” although they are “ derided as golden 
calves.” The command of the Most High would seem to us to 
constitute some difference in the intention of the worshippers ; 
but it must not, also, be overlooked, that the Israelitish people 
had no access to the cherubim. One only person in the whole 
nation—the high-priest—was permitted to enter the place where 
they were kept, and that but once a year. Will Mr. Newman 
affirm that this could encourage idolatry, in the same way as an 
image exposed to every eve? What the cherubim really were, 
and what they were intended to represent, can only be con- 
jectured in these days. Mr. Newman considers that this part 
of the Jewish worship, as also the Urim and Thummim, and 
several other parts of their service, were adopted from Egypt. 
But the resemblance to be observed in some points to the Egyp- 
tian worship, would go as far to prove that the Egyptians had 
received these things from the Hebrews. It has been shewn to 
be highly probable,* that there existed at that early period a 
portion of the Egyptians who worshipped the true God; their 
sympathy with the Hebrews would naturally lead them to adopt 
some of their customs, (which, undoubtedly, existed in part be- 
fore the introduction of the Levitical law,) and thence these 
ceremonies might gradually be incorporated with the established 
religion of Egypt. 

Mr. Newman observes, with an air of some triumph, that 
there is “convincing casual evidence that the Hebrew people 
were habitual image-worshippers, both before and after the time 
of Jeroboam.” That they were prone to fall continually into 
idolatry, is plain not from the “ casual,” but from the direct evi- 
dence of the Scriptures; that it was not “ habitual,” in the 





* See “ Lessons on the History of Religious Worship.” 
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sense of being countenanced and tolerated,* as Mr. Newman 
seems to insinuate, but was severely reprimanded and punished, 
we have also abundant proof. 

The brazen serpent is next alluded to, with an implied ob- 
servation that the Israelites had worshipped it all along, from its 
first introduction. “ It was believed towards the end of the 
monarchy,” Mr. Newman adds, “to have been an image made 
by Moses!” He does not, however, attempt to adduce any 
proof, either of the falsity of this “ belief” of the Jews, or of the 
truth of his own assertion, that the worship of the serpent had 
existed ail along. Hezekiah evidently considered it a recently 
introduced superstition. 

The visit of the “man of God” to Jeroboam (1 Kings) is 
described as “a legend forged in Josiah’s days;” but Mr. 
Newman adduces no proof of this, except, as he says, “ because 
no result followed.” If this were true, it would not be a decisive 
proof of the falsity of the history; but it is very far from being 
true. Can it be called “no result” that vast numbers from the 
ten tribes resorted to Judah and the Temple, doubtless in con- 
sequence of this visit of the prophet? In 2 Chron. xi. we find 
these words :—“ And the priests and the Levites that were in all 
Israel, resorted to him out of all their coasts... . . . And after 
them, out of all the tribes of Israel, such as set their hearts to 
seek the Lord God of Israel, came to Jerusalem to sacrifice unto 
the Lord God of their fathers. So they strengthened the king- 
dom of Judah, and made Rehoboam strong.” ‘This last clause 
shews how very great must have been their numbers. Later, 
in the reign of Asa, (2 Chron. xv.,) another considerable emi- 
gration of Israelites to Judah took place. And in 1 Kings xii. 
23, this expression is found :—“ Speak . ... . unto the house 
of Judah and Benjamin, and to the remnant of the people,” 
evidently indicating the Israelites who adhered to Judah. 

After some just remarks on the great number of prophets at 
this period of the Jewish history, and the probability of their 
undergoing some sort of training for the prophetic office, in what 
were called “the schools of the prophets,” Mr. Newman proceeds 
to the history of Ahab. His opinion of this king will be start- 
ling to most readers. Ahab, he thinks, was rather weak than 
wicked ; Jezebel was made cruel in the course of her feud with 
the prophets of Jehovah: but this, he adds, was partly their 
fault for approving the slaying of the votaries of Baal. “ The 
legend of Elijah’s slaying Baal’s prophets” is a proof (he conti- 
nues) of the feeling existing among the prophets of Jehovah. 
Now, if the account in the Book of Kings is to be credited at all, 
the votaries of Baal were not slain till after the prophets of the 





* The word habitual is itself ambiguous. 
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Lord had been put to death by Jezebel, and a considerable num- 
ber saved only by the exertions of Obadiah.* The “legend,” 
therefore, as Mr. Newman calls it, would go to prove that the 
worshippers of Baal began the hostilities. If one-half of the 
history would prove a hostile feeling on the part of the worship- 
ers of Jehovah, the other half proves far more on the opposite 
side. But it seems to be Mr. Newman’s habit, whether he re- 
gards a record as fiction or truth, to select such parts of it as 
have a tendency to cast a shade upon the worshippers of Jeho- 
vah. He admits that the “ martyr age of the prophets of the 
Lord now began,” but excuses Jezebel on the ground that “ hers 
was a struggle of life and death.” “ The crisis,” he continues, 
“called forth two great prophets, Elijah and Elisha, whose ad- 
ventures and exploits have come down to us in such a halo of 
romance .. . that it is impossible to disentangle the truth.” 

It must be acknowledged that Mr. Newman makes no effort 
to perform this “ impossibility,” but summarily dismisses both 
histories, merely observing that the miracles recorded of both 
prophets are often mere repetitions of each other. Such a case 
as a similar event happening to two persons, or at different times 
to one, he is unable to believe possible. 

“ The ascription of miraculous powers” (Mr. Newman conti- 
nues) ‘to these prophets is a notable circumstance, as being 
altogether new in Jewish history. (!) To find anything analo- 
gous we must run back to the legendary days of Moses.” (!) The 
dangers of the times, he adds, worked up the people to such an 
enthusiasm that they were ready to imagine miracles. It would 
seem strange to readers of a less easy belief than Mr. Newman, 
that the enemies of the prophets—the zealous worshippers of 
Baal—should have been affected by this enthusiasm for miracles, 
which were wrought against them. Several of Elijah’s miracles 
resemble those of our Lord and his Apostles in this circum- 
stance, that they were wrought amongst enemies. Ahab and 
Jezebel would not have stood in such awe of an impostor. Mr. 
Newman’s best course would have been to deny the whole his- 
tory from beginning to end. This he hesitates to do in express 
words; but he throws additional discredit on all the facts by his 
assertion, (totally unsupported by the faintest attempt at a proof,) 
that the Book of Kings was written 300f years after the facts 
recorded in it. 





* Obadiah’s preservation of the Lord’s prophets is the more remarkable from 
its not being ostentatiously brought forward, but incidentally, andas it were casually, 
mentioned in a parenthesis, 

+ It has been remarked by scholars deeply learned in the original language of 
the Old Testament, that this book bears in its construction the strongest marks of 
having been composed in detached pieces, as a chronicle or register at the time 
when the events noted down cecurred. 
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The overthrow of the walls of Jericho is alluded to by Mr. 
Newman incidentally as “an old poem,” which was recalled to 
the minds of men when “ the legendary curse” was fulfilled ! 

He proceeds rapidly to the history of Athaliah and the mur- 
der of the young princes. He endeavours to defend, or rather 
palliate, her cruelty by attributing it to the alarm and “ irrita- 
tion” occasioned by the severity shewn by the prophets of the 
Lord towards the Baal worshippers. “ Such (these are his words) 
is the train of atrocities which Elisha’s message entailed on both 
the Hebrew kingdoms.”* The study of these events, “is,” he 
continues, “ the training of mind which steeled all Europe to 
cruelty under the name of religion. This has lit up hell-fires in 
Christendom; this has perpetrated perfidious massacres un- 
known to Paganism; this has bequeathed, even to the present 
age, a confusion of mind which too often leads those who are 
naturally mild and equitable, to inflict hardship, vexation, degra- 
dation, and loss, on the professors of a rival creed.” . 

“Unknown to Paganism!” How well must an accomplished 
scholar, like Mr. Newman, have known the contrary! How 
familiar must he be with the cruelties of heathen monarchs, from 
Phalaris down to Nero and Commodus, with the human sacri- 
fices in Carthage, with the tortures inflicted by Hindoo Bralimins, 
with atrocities in every heathen country openly countenanced 
and approved by public opinion, such as have never been paral- 
leled even in the darkest ages of Christianity. But his eager- 
ness to carry his point is _ unchecked by any regard for 
truth. And this portion of his work is likely to be more inju- 
rious to careless readers, because it assumes the garb of Christian 
humanity and forbearance. 

There are, however, two or three considerations which even 
faithful students of the Bible are apt to overlook, because con- 
nected with the peculiar character of the Jewish dispensation. 
We are apt to consider the case of the worshippers of the true 
God with regard to those of Baal, as analogous to the relation 
between Christians, for instance, living in close connexion with 
heathens, or Protestants with members of the Church of Rome. 
Such persons are convinced, indeed, that their companions are 
in grievous error, but (if imbued with a truly Christian spirit) 
they feel it a duty, while guarding against their mistaken belief, 
to treat them with kindness and forbearance. Such was not 
the duty of a pious Hebrew of Elijah’s day: for what with us is 





* Elisha is very severely treated by Mr. Newman. His zeal is called “ frenzy ;” 
and he is described as condemning a troop of young children for laughing at him. 
We have already seen that the term “ children”? was applied to young men ; and 
we may here add that Benjamin was called a lad, and even a little one, when cer- 
tainly more than twenty years old. ‘The young persons whom Elisha punished 
were probably votaries of Baal, who insulted him as a prophet of the Lord. (See 
M. Burnier’s Commentary on the Old Testament.) 
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merely religious error, with them was high treason; and we 
must again repeat, that to one who loses sight for a moment of 
the peculiar character of a theocracy, the Jewish history neces- 
sarily presents a tissue of contradictions. What would Mr. 
Newman have thought of a faithful subject of George the 
Second, who should have connived at the machinations of 
some emissaries of the Pretender? Should we not look on such 
toleration of high treason as treason itself? Would he admit, 
as an excuse for such conduct, the plea “that we ought to live 
peaceably with our neighbours?” This was precisely the case 
with Elijah. Under the Christian dispensation we are com- 
manded not “ to strive” for our religion ; but this is because the 
rewards and punishments of the new covenant are reserved for 
another world, and under the sole and immediate administration 
of the great Mediator, that “ Man whom God hath ordained to 
be the Judge of quick and dead.” Our Saviour’s own words are, 
“ My kingdom is not of this world ; 7f my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight,’—evidently acknowledging 
the consequence which necessarily followed from such a dispen- 
sation as that of the Old Testament. 

Why such a dispensation should have been necessary, is a 
question which fallible mortals are not competent to answer. It 
is not for us to look into “ the hidden things of the Lord.” But 
it may be observed, that writers of the stamp we are now consi- 
dering, seem to be unwilling to allow the possibility of God’s 
punishing wickedness either here or hereafter, and shrink from 
every part of the Bible which implies it. They forget that this 
is a difficulty not peculiar to revealed religion, but inseparably 
connected with the course of natural events in this world. Sin 
does draw down evil on itself even in this life: why it exists, or 
why it is permitted, it is not for us to know: but we cannot 
escape from the difficulty by denying revelation. 

This prevalent reluctance to look a fact thus self-evident in the 
face, may also be in part the cause of another evil of the present 
times—the tendency to confound tolerance with indifference. 

Mr. Newman goes so far as to endeavour to convey a more 
favourable impression of the worshippers of Baal than of their 
opponents. He informs us (page 213,) that “ they did not re- 
venge on the priests of Jehovah the violence which they had 
suffered from Jehovah's prophets,’—(naturally enough, as they 
had slain these already, and could not wreak their vengeance twice 
over)—and in comparison with their opponents, he regards them 
as humane ! 

He proceeds to sketch rapidly, but not very clearly, the later 
reigns of the kings. He affirms that the Levite and priestly 
system was devised long after the time of Moses; the “ priestly 
system” being “at its height in the time of Jehu,” the Levite 
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later. For this conclusion he gives no reasons, unless we can 
so denominate the complaint that the pedigree of the priests was 
not made out before the Captivity. This is, however, just what 
we should expect. A/fter the Captivity it was necessary to prove 
that their genealogy was correct : before that event it was need- 
less to prove or to mention what was well established. To the same 
cause may be referred the omission of all mention of the Sabbaths 
(on which he also remarks) in the history of the monarchy. 

But the object of this part of Mr. Newman’s work is evidently 
to prove the modern origin of the Pentateuch, which he con- 
siders to have been compiled in the days of Jehoiada, The 
reasons adduced for this belief are not very clear: one of them 
seems to be, that Joshua wrote on “ the stones” of the altar he 
erected after passing Jordan, “a copy of the law.” (Joshua 
viii. 30.) As no stone altar could have contained the whole of 
the last four books of the Pentateuch, he concludes that they 
could not then have existed: but is it not a far more simple and 
obvious conclusion, that he copied the positive commands taken 
from these books; or rather, merely those which the tables con- 
tained, which would naturally, in common parlance, be called 
“ the Law,” and which our Lord afterwards referred to as the 
Commandments ? 

In support of his opinion, however, Mr. Newman speaks of 
the law found in Josiah’s reign as “a new book.” Is it conceiv- 
able that the people would have read it with grief and shame, 
had they not recognised the Law which was the acknowledged 
standard by which their nation had been governed ? 

In commenting on the prophetical writings, Mr. Newman 
ascribes the books of Isaiah and of Zechariah each to two dif- 
ferent writers.* Tere, however, as in every other part of his 
work, he seems to adopt implicitly the dicta of the German 
critics whom he has chosen for his authorities, and who, like his 
favourite prophets of the Baalistic faction, “ follow their own 
spirit,” in preference to inspiration, common sense, or fair reason- 
ing. He delights also to dwell on those parts of the other pro- 
phetic writers from which he can draw conclusions to the dis- 
credit of their private character. Jeremiah’s flight into Egypt, 
and the bitterness of Hosea and others towards “ their fellow- 
prophets,” —as he denominates the idolaters whom they denounce, 
—are animadverted upon with great severity. 

It is remarkable, too, that disposed as Mr. Newman is to treat 
the recorded facts of Scripture as myths, he is ready to assume 
that the metaphorical language of the prophets involves real 
facts, and that deeds of a questionable or an extraordinary na- 
ture, said to be performed by the prophets at God’s command, 





* There seems to be a considerable difference in the style of the earlier and 
later portions of Isaiah, which has probably led him to this conclusion. 
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in order to declare and explain his present will and future deal- 
ings towards his people, were in all cases real transactions, ori- 
ginating in the will or desire of the human agent to whom they 
are attributed. Now, how is it that one who holds so strongly 
that the Bible accounts are not trustworthy, should adhere so 
scrupulously to a literal interpretation of statements more pro- 
bably allegorical than many to which he ascribes that character, 
whenever they appear to militate against the Most High, or 
against his accredited messengers ? 

To a very different class of Bible-readers many of these pas- 
sages (laying aside such as through our own ignorance of ancient 
customs, or through doubtful readings, are in themselves uncer- 
tain) do indeed present great difficulties, chiefly, perhaps, arising 
from an incorrect view of the subject of inspiration. 

The revelations or messages with which the prophets were 
entrusted seem to have been usually conveyed to them through 
visions or dreams; and the prophet commonly delivered his 
message along with the vision or dream through which it came 
to him. Hence the relation of actions which were not only alle- 
gorical in their meaning, but the very history of which is alle- 
gorical, as the eating of the book or roll in Ezekiel, and in St. 
John’s Revelations. And as the vision or dream through which 
the revelation came to the recipient would naturally be formed 
of images taken from the store-house of his own imagination, 
they would, it is likely, be conformable to his age, his country, 
and his individual character. The message or revelation might 
indeed come to the mind of the inspired instrument clothed in 
language suitable for delivery—and this we have every reason 
to believe was the ordinary mode of its communication—but it 
might also come as a simple suggestion or impression, in which 
case he would naturally declare it by means of such images as 
most readily occurred to him, and which he thought best adapted 
to draw attention to it; and hence, besides the Oriental type 
which runs through all the language of prophecy, we find in it 
the marks of individual influences,—of the education, turn of 
thought, and moral sentiment habitual to the prophet. For 
God’s messages seem to have been conveyed through various 
instruments, (as the ordinary workings of his providence take 
place by various means ;) and the onde of delivery would there- 
fore vary accordingly. Thus would the imagery of each prophet 
be more or less exalted, and his language more or less pure, ac- 
cording to the influence of his own natural habits of thought 
and life, and very much according to the nature of the prophecy 
he was declaring, which we find to be the case. Hence the 
purity and sublime simplicity of Isaiah’s language in all his an- 
nouncements of the Messiah, and the blessings of his kingdom, 
and in all his direct allusions to the Most High. And so with the 
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other prophets, when they touch on these subjects, though modi- 
fied by their individual characters. But the allegories in which 
the divine messages are sometimes wrapt up, and especially such 
allegories as imply action, are regarded by Mr. Newman as re- 
quiring a literal interpretation, whenever such an interpretation 
can be plausibly represented as involving the violation of decency 
or morality. 

We do not find many things worthy of remark in the later 
and less important portions of Mr. Newman’s work, which ends 
somewhat abruptly. But the impression with which we closed 
it was, that he has stated no new difficulties in his criticisms on 
the Old Testament history, but has simply collected together and 
brought forward those which have presented themselves at differ- 
ent periods and in different ways to most students of the Bible, 
some of which, however, could only have had weight with persons 
engaged in seeking objections rather than in eliciting truth. 

In these remarks on the “ Hebrew Monarchy,” we have merely 
had recourse to what is within the reach of every student, how- 
ever humble in his attainments, to the English Bible itself. By 
comparing one part with another, and examining the texts quoted 
by Mr. Newman in support of his views, the most unlearned reader 
may satisfy himself of the futility of many of his arguments, and 
the unfairness with which passages of Scripture have been brought 
forward to support them. 

The consistency of the various Bible narratives, written as 
they were in different Ages, and by persons of various condi- 
tions and attainments, will also furnish strong internal evidence 
of their intrinsic truth and gennineness—an evidence which 
indeed is made manifest through this very work, in spite of the 
utmost efforts of an objector so determined as Mr. Newman, 
and in spite of a censorship so unfair as that to which he has sub- 
jected the sacred writings—altering some parts, assuming others, 
acting, in short, as an unscrupulous judge might do in charging a 
jury for a prisoner on whose condemnation he was predetermined. 

But Scripture is not to be overthrown by enemies sucht as 
these. Difficulties will ever perhaps remain attached to it; some 
being inseparable from our ignorance of things pertaining to 
God, others perhaps attributable to our imperfect acquaintance 
with the nature and operation of inspiration. In respect of those 
connected with the existence of evil, a fact which in the history 
of the Pagan world is often overlooked, because it passed un- 
heeded—as the force of a stream is not known until an effort is 
made to resist it—all these, and many other apparent stumbling- 
blocks, seem, on study and reflection, to act rather as confirma- 
tions to the faith of those who consider them aright. 

But while we hold fast, with a firm and fearless, but also a 
candid and reasoning faith, to that Scripture which has been 
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given us for our guide and support in this world, and on which 
are based all our hopes of another, we shall have no cause to 
tremble, “though the waters rage and swell, and the mountains 
shake at the tempest of the same,” sure as we may be that the 
rivers of that very flood, however terrible, “ shall make glad the 
city of God, the holy place of the tabernacle of the Most High.” 


But we must now pass from this series of criticisms suggested 
by Mr. Newman’s work, to discuss, very shortly, some of the prin- 
ciples contained in the abler and more comprehensive work, very 
recently published, by Mr. Greg. We shall confine ourselves 
at present chiefly to that part of Mr. Greg’s work which relates 
to the Old Testament. 

This book, which we have, on account of a similarity in 
many of its views, associated with the Hebrew Monarchy, and on 
which, considered in that relation, we are about to make some 
remarks, professes to investigate, generally, “ the Foundations 
and Superstructure of the Creed of Christendom.” In so doing 
the author assails doctrines which we are wont to regard as the 
most sacred and most worthy of regard. In saying this we are 
consciously ranging ourselves with those who would be pro- 
nounced by him unfit for the task we propose,—that, namely, of 
investigating some of the principles on which he founds his work 
of destruction. For if, according to a motto adopted by him, as 
expressive of his views, man is incapacitated for the investigation 
of truth by a regard for “ the prospects of his soul,”*—by a desire, 
that is, of his own future happiness, and the exaltation and puri- 
fication of his nature; and if an indifference to the result be an 
essential condition to a course of correct reasoning, then must 
such an employment of the intellectual faculties be unsuited to 
the highest and best natures among us; since it is with these that 
such indifference is least likely to prevail. Or if, on the other 
hand, the reason of man is so weak, and his prejudices so strong, 
that his wishes and desires on any subject must necessarily bias 
his judgment, then indeed must not only a desire for our own happi- 
ness, but any strong interest in that of our fellow-creatures, fetter 
our reasoning powers, so as to deprive us of all right to a hearing. 

Now, what should we say of any one who should assert that 
no plan for the public good ought to be listened to which proceeded 
from a philanthropist, because such a man cannot but wish for the 
success of such a plan, and his wish must of course bias his 
judgment in framing his scheme. On such terms Mr. Greg 
would be excluded. He is himself a well-known philanthropist. 
According to this view, indeed, no physician should prescribe 
for a patient unless perfectly indifferent whether the patient 








* « No inquirer can fix a direct and clear-sighted gaze towards truth, who is 
casting side glances all the while on the prospects of his soul.” —Martineau. 
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recovers or dies. This, however, seems to be the principle adopted 
and set forth by some modern writers, and among them by Mr. 
Greg. Yet every one’s own experience might have taught him 
that man’s judgment is often even biassed the other way,—that 
extreme anxiety will make men distrust the probabilities in favour 
of something they earnestly wish for, (according to the prover- 
bial expression of “ too good news to be true,”) and exaggerate 
the chances of something they very much dread. But we sup- 
pose that Mr. Greg would confine his theory of indifference to 
the hopes and promises of Christianity. We may remind him 
therefore, that the Gospel was introduced, and prevailed in op- 
position to all the expectations and wishes of the then world, all 
the habits and prejudices which are now in its favour being then 
arrayed against it. 

Before entering on the proper subject of his work, Mr. Greg 
gives us his judgment in respect of the class of persons best fitted 
for the task he has imposed on himself. This judgment we find 
unfavourable to the class of persons whose education and habits 
of mind, whose knowledge of the ancient languages, and famili- 
arity with biblical criticism, would seem to render them most 
fitted for such an investigation,—because it is assumed that 
** clergymen of all denominations are shackled by their previous 
professions of faith, and by the consequences to them of possible 
conclusions.” Mr. Greg is unable, it would almost seem, to con- 
ceive the existence of an honest and disinterested mind so circum- 
stanced. He is surely however aware, that in a training for the 
Ministry, among almost all denominations of Christians, the prin- 
cipal objections which infidels have raised against Christianity are 
presented to the student’s mind in the course of study prescribed 
to him, and that this course does sometimes deter men—though 
chiefly through the minor difficulties attending on subscription to 
Articles—from entering the Ministry, even where, in all the more 
important points, their faith remains not only unshaken but con- 
firmed by the investigation. It is reserved, however, for “ an 
unlettered layman, endowed with no learning, but bringing to 
the investigation the ordinary education of an English gentle- 
man, and a logical faculty exercised in other walks,” to pursue, 
what Mr. Greg elsewhere declares to be “ a species of criticism 
with which few in this country, even of our educated classes, are 
at all acquainted.” And from this class he would, we must 
suppose, exclude all believers who feel any deep interest in Chris- 
tianity, as biassed by their wishes. In short, all he requires in 
order to obtain a verdict that shall satisfy him, is, to pack the 
jury, and to have a judge of his own selecting. 

It is, however, by the German critics after all, (by some few at 
least; for their learned men are divided on the subject,) that the 
great question of the truth of Christianity is, we find, to be de- 
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cided; as by them sufficient evidence has been laid before us to 
upset our faith in the truth of the scriptural records. Of these 
their discoveries in the science of evidence, Mr. Greg proposes 
to act as interpreter. 

With our own theological writers Mr. Greg seems to have 
little acquaintance. Dr. Arnold and Mr, Coleridge, whose genius, 
bright as it was, did not lie in close reasoning, are his types of 
two classes of divinity students; and he has given some of their 
thoughts, and not some of their best digested thoughts, as expo- 
sitions both of their own views, and of the general views of theo- 
logical writers. Mr. Greg has an advantage rather apparent 
than real over these writers; he reasons well on premises which 
he has taken for granted, and his conclusions therefore have the 
air of truth. It is wonderful, indeed, to what a degree an im- 
posing style of writing may dress up, so as to seem plausible, 
anything, however at variance with every one’s own experience 
and knowledge, especially when, to a considerable talent for 
logical arrangement, is joined a very confident assurance that so 
and so is actually beyond the possibility of a reasonable doubt. 
The modest reader is appalled . strong assertion, and consents 
perhaps to some decision which, if stated in plain terms, his plain 
sense would reject as non-proven, and even wholly unworthy of 
serious attention. Such, we think, is frequently the case in the 
present work, and such its chief danger,—a danger to which a 
work of logical pretensions always exposes its reader; for the 
study of logic, it may be remarked, is just now in that state 
which makes a boastful pretension to it peculiarly likely to over- 
awe a large portion of readers. Thirty years ago, a writer would 
have been more likely to meet with derision than with respect 
who should have professed himself a logician: and thirty years 
hence, perhaps, the study may have so far extended itself, that 
ordinary readers will be qualified to require some proof of the 
proficiency of any one who makes such a profession. But just 
at present, men are disposed to rate highly the importance of 
logical reasoning, and at the same time to give any one credit for 
it (especially if he makes confident pretensions) who does but ar- 
range his arguments in a logical form, so as to give to his style 
the appearance of accuracy. 

But it must be remembered also, that even the most perfect 
logical correctness is no security against an author’s drawing 
the most absurd conclusions, if he does but take the liberty of 
assuming, from time to time, as his premises, whatever may suit 
his purposes; even as the writer now before us is enabled very 
logically to prove several of his conclusions from principles arbi- 
trarily laid down by himself;—taken for granted without any 
proof at all,—and open to complete dis-proof. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a critical discussion of all 
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the objections brought by Mr. Greg in detail, against the truth 
of the Old Testament history; there are writers of all denomi- 
nations among us who are learned and acute enough to take up 
this subject either as a whole or in its several parts. Mr. Greg's 
most popular objections relate to the inspiration of Scripture. 
We shall concern ourselves principally with the relations of that 
doctrine to the Old Testament records, leaving the German 
critics to other hands, and merely noting down a few of the ob- 
servations which occurred to us on passing through the pages 
before us, concerning the difficulties or objections which Mr. 
Greg has set forth; most of which, however, have been brought 
forward from time to time by older writers of the same class, 
and more recently by Mr. Newman. 

Mr. Greg’s general view of the Scripture records is, that the 
books of the Old and New Testament contain a human history 
of a divine revelation, and that their writers are consequently 
“ to be treated as Niebuhr treated Livy, and Arnold Thucydides.” 
The term revelation may, however, mislead readers not versed in 
modern phraseology; we must therefore premise, that certain 
inodern writers apply that term to a// true histories, whether of facts 
in human life, or discoveries in natural science ; and that this lan- 
guage has been adopted by some of our recent poets and essayists. 

The external evidences for the truth of Christianity are so 
strong, that Mr. Greg is unable to reject them altogether, though 
he impugns many of them singly ; and we can scarcely conceive 
that a mind so clear and acute in its judgments on other 
subjects, should fail in this, but through the influence of some 
unhappy antagonist causes at work within. One of these causes, 
and the most important we believe to be, the erroneous notions 
which he appears to entertain (in common, we must acknowledge, 
with some sincere and able Christian writers) on the subject of 
Inspiration. As, however, the views which are taken by some 
of the soundest Divines of the present day meet most of the ob- 
jections against the validity of the sacred record which are 
brought forward in the present work, we shall endeavour to state 
them as briefly as possible, rather than discuss those objections 
singly.* Their theory on the subject of inspiration seems to be, 
that the sacred writers were guarded by the Holy Spirit against 
error in everything which relates to doctrine; that their main 
business was to record and to teach—not scientific truth,—not 
historic truth,—but religious truth; and that they were con- 
cerned with facts, with “historic tr uth, that is, only so far as it 
contained those doctrines, or that revelation of God's will and 
purposes, which we call religious truth ; and that the books of the 
Old Testament, in particular, set forth this religious truth in the 





* See particularly Bishop Hinds’s “ History of the Rise and Early Progress of 
Christianity.” 
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records which they contain of the divine teaching, and of the 
divine dealings with one particular nation (and with some others 
in relation to that one) which they relate; together with inti- 
mations and prophecies of some future transactions—of some 
new revelation in which the whole world was to be concerned. 
The history of these transactions—of this new revelation of 
God’s will—is the religious truth set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, in the recording of which the sacred writers claimed to 
be inspired by his Holy Spirit. And the simplest, as well as the 
soundest view of this miraculously tested inspiration seems to be, 
that it was given to aid them—Ist, in bringing (according to 
especial promise) “all things to their remembrance, whatso- 
ever” their Master “had said unto them ;” 2d, informing them 
concerning some portions of his life and teaching which they 
had not personally witnessed; and 3d, in guarding them from 
error, both with respect to doctrine and to all points at all con- 
nected with doctrine. 

We may here remark, in connexion with the general question 
of inspiration, that, with respect to an objection to Paul’s accuracy, 
(founded on 1 Thess. iv. 15,) urged by Mr. Greg,* the Apostle 
appears to be speaking, not of himself or his friends, but of 
such among us human Beings, “as shall be alive at the Lord’s 
coming ”—nyels ot favtes of mepirermopevor— we the living 
and the remaining” persons of mankind. In truth, the very 
next chapter seems to shew that when he is speaking to the 
Thessalonians of “times and seasons,” he is alluding to the 
times and seasons of their own death; and that “the day of the 
Lord” is this day of summons, which comes to all of us “asa 
thief in the night”—and not that last great day and hour con- 
cerning which he must have been aware that its times and sea- 
sons were not even revealed to the angels of God. Indeed, if we 
consider the repeated references made by Paul to his own ex- 
pected death, at Jerusalem and elsewhere, we cannot suppose 
him to have believed that the resurrection was at hand, ps that 
he should be alive at the Lord’s coming on that day. “ By the 
end of another century we shall probably have telegraphic com- 
munications all round the world.” Now, who would infer that 
a person uttering such a sentence as this, meant to express his 
conviction that he himself should live a hundred years longer? 

From moral errors in conduct, the sacred writers claimed no 
exemption through the inspiration afforded to them; and the 
candid relation of their own faults and weaknesses which we 
find in their writings, is one of those internal proofs of their 
veracity which false witnesses would certainly not have been likely 
to supply, though Mr. Greg seems to regard it as fatal to their 
claims. Our author’s confusion of thought on this subject, indeed, 





* See Creed of Christendom, pp. 24, 25. 
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leads him to suppose that the term inspiration may be applied 
to that ordinary assistance of God’s Holy Spirit in helping our 
infirmities, and renewing and purifying our moral nature, which 
all true Christians share with the sacred writers,—to which our 
Lord alluded when He said, “ ye cannot tell whence it cometh 
or whether it goeth,” but which does not enlighten our judgments, 
or secure us from error, in any other way than by rendering us 
less liable to be misled by unworthy passions. 

Mr. Greg well remarks, (p. 27,) that there can be no 
degrees of inspiration, This is true; for any question as to 
differences of inspiration, must be a question not of degree, 
but of quantity; since, as has been rightly said, “ one person 
cannot be more inspired on each point than another, though 
he may be inspired on more points.” The words of a logical 
writer of the present day, appear to meet this portion of the 
subject so suitably, that we shall be pardoned for employing 
them :—“ It is probable that many persons deceive others and 
themselves, by confusing together in their minds differences of 
degree and ditterences of amount ; and thence imagining (what a 
little calm reflection must shew to be impossible and indeed un- 
intelligible) that there may be different degrees of what is pro- 
perly and strictly termed inspiration; that is, the miraculous 
influence under which we conceive anything that we call an in- 
spired work to have been written. The existence or non-exist- 
ence of this inspiration is a question of fact; and though there 
may be different degrees of evidence for the existence of a fact, 
it is plain that one fact cannot be, itself, more or less a fact than 
another. Inspiration may extend either to the very words 
uttered, or merely to the subject-matter of them, or merely to a 
certain portion of the matter ;—to all, for instance, that pertains 
to religious truth,—so as to afford a complete exemption from 
doctrinal error, though not to matters of geography, natural 
philosophy, &c. But in every case we understand that to what- 
ever points the inspiration does extend, in these it secures in- 
fallibility ; and infallibility manifestly cannot admit of degrees.”* 

When, therefore, Mr. Greg complains of the dogmas of the 
Christian faith ; he forgets that a revelation of God's will must 
consist of dogmas—for it must be infallible ; and that in reject- 
ing these dogmas he must reject all inspiration but such as his 
own private judgment pronounces undoubtedly true. It is not 
therefore inspiration, but his own private judgment that he 
follows. A remarkable proof of this fact is given by him in a pas- 
sagef in which, while he cavils at Sir Charles Lyell for declaring 
the Bible to be a vehicle of religious truth, and not of geo- 


logy and astronomy—and at Dr. Whewell and Dr. Buckland, 








* Infant Baptism (Appendix to) by Richard Whately, Archbishop of Dublin. 
t See pp. 49, 50. 
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for shewing that there is no discrepancy between the facts re- 
corded in Genesis and the discoveries of modern science,—he 
admits “ the grand and sublime truth, that contrary alike to the 
dreams of Pagan and of Oriental philosophy, heaven and earth 
were not self-existent and eternal but created.” Now, on what 
ground Mr. Greg—denying the inspiration of Scripture—re- 
ceives this dogma, we are at a loss to conceive, except that, as 
we have said, he relies on inspiration for such truths as approve 
themselves to his own judgment,—in other words, that he relies 
on his own inspiration. 

This whole school of writers, however, appear to take for 
granted that abstract probability is to be the guide of our judg- 
ment in pronouncing what is or is not true; and that whatever 
seems improbable, accordingly, is to be rejected. Now, it may 
be sulted, what can be more improbable than that a revelation 
should contain what we should have conjectured as probable,— 
for, if so, why were we not left to make it out by conjecture ? 

Again, we have our author falling into the strange mistake 
of expecting to find in the inspired writings a declaration of their 
own inspiration. Now, under ordinary circumstances, it is just 
what we should not expect to find, except in an imposture, such 
as the Koran. It is, indeed, most manifestly silly for any one 
(in addressing men of intelligence) to put forth, on his own autho- 
rity, a bare assertion of his own infallibility, or, indeed of his credi- 
bility on any point. If his hearers are already convinced of this, 
why should he assert it? If they are not, why should they 
believe it on his word? Our Lord and his Apostles, accordingly, 
appealed, where necessary, not to assertions of their own, but to 

proofs. “If ye believe not me, believe the works: .. . The 
i which I do in my Father's name, they bear witness of me.’ 
And so also Paul’s “signs of an apostle” were not “ ‘ enticing 
words,” but “ demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

Dismissing, then, the subject of inspiration, and with it almost 
all the real difficulties which seem to have presented themselves 
to Mr. Greg’s mind, we proceed,—not to reply in detail to the 
objections which he brings forward against the Old Testament 
writings, because this part of the subject has been sufliciently 
illustrated in our remarks on the “Flebrew Monarchy,”—nor 
to discuss the critical proofs of their genuineness and antiquity, 
but to reply to his incredulity by certain plain questions, often 
indeed asked, though never answered. 

Can the investigator into the records of the human race, 
we ask, discover ‘in all the annals of history, ancient or 
modern, a second instance of a nation, existing in the most 
barbarous ages of the world, and far from being among the 
most civilized even of those times, arriving, alone and un- 
aided, at the sublime doctrine of one Creator and ruler of 
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the universe,*—a doctrine which had never been really dis- 
covered or fully comprehended by the wisest philosophers 
and most renowned teachers of antiquity,—preserving this 
religion in the midst of the grossest idolatries in surrounding 
nations, and in spite of occasional lapses of its own people 
into those idolatries,—governed by a code of laws which pro- 
fessed to rule them by a system of temporal rewards and punish- 
ments alone, and which, therefore, in case of failure, must have 
been speedily discovered and branded as an imposture—keeping 
up a system of most burdensome ceremonies, and never, even in 
long years of captivity amongst foreign nations, losing sight of 
the pure Theism which was the basis of their belief, and bearing 
testimony to the real existence, and to the miracles, of Him whom 
they nevertheless rejected ? 

And can such an investigator, we further ask, find an instance 
in modern times of a nation, conquered and reconquered, scat- 
tered among all the nations of the old world, losing, in great 
measure, the use of its very language as a living tongue, and 
yet kept strictly separate from all those nations among whom it 
lives ; and kept separate, not by habits, not by language, not by 
way of life, but by religion,—and by a religion the most important 
and essential part of which, (sacrifices in the Temple,) they cannot 
practise? So that, while it is the only nation in the world kept 
apart from others dy religion, it is the only nation which could 
be prevented from exercising that religion while they were still 
its known and permitted votaries! And, it may be added, can 
a nation be found (whose history is only a tenth-part as remark- 
able) who possess books in which that history was clearly and 
minutely predicted centuries before,—books foretelling their rejec- 
tion of the promised benefactor and redeemer of their race, and 
which they nevertheless preserve with scrupulous veneration ?f 

Now, if Mr. Greg can ascribe all this to a series of lucky 
coincidences, a series extending, even on the lowest computation, 
over four or five thousand years, what right has he to complain 
of the credulity of those who believe in the Bible narratives ? 
But, with respect to the prophetic writings, Mr. Greg does not 
admit that the Old Testament prophecies were really applicable to 








* To those who are aware of the generally admitted fact, that the Hebrews used 
the plural number to denote magnitude, Mr. Greg’s criticism on the word Elohim, 
used for God in the Book of Genesis, will present no difficulty. Mr. Greg thinks 
it an acknowledgment by the narrator, that he who made the heavens and the 
earth was only one out of many Gods! Supposing Elohim is always to be ren- 
dered “gods,” the declaration of Moses, [Deut. vi. 4,] “The Lord our gods is 
one Lord,” is to mean, * one out of many!” The form used by kings and gover- 
nors among ourselves, might have suggested some other explanation. 

+ See “ Evidences of Christianity”—Jews ; published by Parker. Also, Grave’s 
Lectures. 
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Christ, or that they were meant by the prophets to apply to Him. 
How was it, then, we may ask, that the apostles convinced so many 
thousands by an appeal to those prophecies ?—thousands even 
of men accustomed to attribute superhuman works to demoniacal 
agency, but who yielded to the evidence of prophecy, in opposi- 
tion to all their ancient prejudices, to their hopes, and to their 
worldly interests ? 

But we must offer a few illustrations of the more special objec- 
tions contained in this work. 

Mr. Greg is offended at the mode in which our sacred 
records represent God as revealing Himself to mankind. He 
rejects the idea that the Almighty should hold intercourse with 
His creatures, or manifest His presence under some appearance 
which their senses are able to appreciate; as by some form of 
light or fire, or by angelic natures clothed in human shape, as 
those of the angels who visited Abraham. And, in the same 
spirit, he rejects the notion that God, who is everywhere, should 
appoint a — where His servants might from time to time have 
access to Him—“a place to set His name there”—where His 
presence might be felt and acknowledged, even by a half-civilized 
and gross-minded people, unable to fix their minds on moral or 
intellectual attributes but through the medium of sensible objects. 
These circumstances, together with the manner in which the 
divine Being is spoken of,—the way in which. human passions 
are figuratively attributed to Him,—and a local residence assigned 
Him, are introduced by Mr. Greg into his table of incongruities, 
as not to be reconciled with the high and noble attributes else- 
where ascribed to Him, and, as a proof that it was not the true 
God who was so revealed, “not the God of the prophets, but 
of the priests.” He cannot conceive, for instance, that a wor- 
shipper of the true God, as David or Solomon, should seek 
“to build Him an house,” and yet be fully persuaded that “ the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Him.” There is, however, no 
real inconsistency between the two statements; David and Solo- 
mon desired to build an house for that manifestation of God’s 
Coe among them, which had been at various periods of their 
1istory granted to their nation, while they were well aware that 
He who created the heavens and the earth could not literally 
dwell in a temple made with hands. And Mr. Greg would have 
been justly indignant had Solomon left it to be supposed other- 
wise. He is, however, revolted by the idea of a local, a family, 
and a national deity, as attributed to the Most High. He can- 
not conceive that God should have revealed himself to one 
tribe of people on the earth, among whom his worship, though 
corrupted and impure, has been preserved,—to Abraham as his 
family God, “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ;” and 
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afterwards to his descendants, as the God of their nation. Our 
author, in short, is offended that the Almighty should be repre- 
sented throughout the Jewish history as descending to man, in- 
stead of raising man at once to himself. Must all the ways of 
God approve themselves to human judgment ! 

Mr. Greg and Mr. Newman have both, in common with many 
German writers, their “ Elohistic” and their “Jehovistic” theory. 
They suppose that, because different terms were used on diffe- 
rent occasions by the Old Testament writers to express the name 
of God, these writers held views of the Supreme Being incon- 
sistent with each other; that the one view embodied, as we have 
said, the idea of the prophets, the other that of the priests—the 
latter being a false representation of Him. Now the fact seems to 
be, that the word Elohim expressed the nore abstract and general 
idea of God, and the word Jehovah represented Him in his con- 
nexion with the Jews as a nation, since it was by this name that 
the Almighty had revealed Himself to them by Moses, and chosen 
them. “I appeared unto Abraham and Isaac and Jacob by the 
name of God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah was I not 
known unto them.” And when Moses was commanded to go 
with a message to the children of Israel, he was to say, that “ J 
am,” (Jehovah, He that is,) had sent him. 

Mr. Greg alludes to the fact of the Jews having been Poly- 
theists, as a contradiction to the supposed purity of their worship. 
If by Polytheism Mr. Greg means a belief in Beings superior to 
Man, then were they certainly Polytheists, even those of them 
who fully believed that “the Lord was the God ;” and so are 
those of us who believe in the existence of evil spirits, as well 
as the ignorant among us, who put faith in fairies, &c. But by 
Polytheism is generally understood paying allegiance to such 
beings, or worshipping them in connexion with, or to the neglect 
of, the one true God. And it is in this sense, of course, that 
Paley denies the name of Polytheists to the Israelites in the 
passage quoted by Mr. Greg, and speaks of them as “ adhering 
to the unity when all other nations slid into Polytheism ;” and 
that Dean Milner uses the expression Monotheism in regard to 
them, viz., as worshippers of the true God—the Maker of the 
universe. It was, then, in perfect consistency with the command, 
“Thou shalt have none other Gods but me,” (though this in- 
volves a difficulty to Mr. Greg,) that Jacob and others are repre- 
sented in the sacred narratives as being allowed to “ choose 
whom they would serve.” 

Man’s worship, indeed, where the knowledge of the one true 
God has been brought before his mind at all, seems always to 
have been left as a matter of choice. His religion is not forced 
upon him by demonstration, His will is left free to reject or 
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receive the revelation offered to him. This responsibility might 
suggest an awful subject of thought to those who stand in the 
former position. 

We confine our comments on Mr. Greg’s treatise meanwhile 
to that comparatively small part of it which properly relates to 
the subject of this Article. ‘The criticisms contained in the book 
itself extend over a much wider field, including the New Testa- 
ment as well as the Old, the doctrine of Miracles, and the Future 
Life. Respecting the author’s treatment of the last of these 
subjects, we may however remark, that, if “ faith” consist in a 
confident trust, without any ground, he surely is not wanting 
in such faith. He rejects the proof, and yet keeps by the doc- 
trine. Nay, he believes it not only “ without the countenance,” 
but “ in spite of the hostility of logic,” (p.303). He is full of 
cheering confidence that all existing evils will work out ultimate 
good. Yet this hope is built on—confessedly nothing rational. 
The Christian’s hope we, at least, consider to be built on some de- 
jinite reasons. Our author, moreover, is animated by the pros- 
pect that all our sufferings may “work together for good,” not 
to ourselves indeed, but to some future generation, or to some 
other order of Beings; though Ulysses and his companions did 
not, it seems, feel much satisfaction in the thought that their flesh 
would furnish a dainty meal to the giant. 


Enough, we think, has been said in this Article, by way of 
specimen, to illustrate, to fair and reasonable minds, the sort of 
objections to the Old Testament, which are now passing current 
in some quarters of our literature, together with certain of the 
principles by which they may be judged. We have seen in how 
great a degree these objections consist of bold and unsupported 
assertions, or of arguments which the thoughtful and intelligent 
writers, whose works we have selected for criticism, would deride 
on any other subject. These writers have indirectly added to the 
evidence, that the objections of religious scepticism to the records 
of the Sacred history, like the shadowy forms of twilight, acquire 
a mysterious power chiefly when viewed from a distance, and lose 
their terrors when closely examined and proved to be futile. 

And as for those who, according to the proverb, are “ deaf 
on one ear,’”—who attend to all the objections against the receiv- 
ing of a certain system, and utterly disregard all the objections 
against rejecting it—whose mode, in short, of weighing evidences 
is to calculate carefully the amount of the weights in one scale, 
and to think not at all of those in the opposite -—persons of that 
habit of mind are not likely to be enlightened by any prolonged 
discussion. They would look at our arguments, like Lord Nel- 
son at the battle of Copenhagen, with the dlind eye. 
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Art. V.—1. Elliott's Poems. London, 1833. 

2. Poems of Robert Nicoll. Third Edition. Edinburgh, 1843. 

3. Life and Poems of John Bethune. London, 1841. 

4, Memoirs of Alexander Bethune. By W. M‘Combiz. Aber- 
deen, 1845. 

5. Rhymes and Recollections of a Handloom Weaver. By Wi1- 
LIAM THom of Inverury. Second Edition. London, 1845. 
6. The Purgatory of Suicides. By THomas Cooper. London, 

1 


7. The Book of Scottish Song. By ALEXANDER WHITELAW. 
Edinburgh, 1848. 


Four faces among the portraits of modern men, great or 
small, strike us as supremely beautiful; not merely in expres- 
sion, but in the form and proportion and harmony of features : 
Shakspeare, Raffaelle, Goéthe, Burns. One would expect it to 
be so; for the mind makes the body, not the body the mind; and 
the inward beauty seldom fails to express itself in the outward, as 
a visible sign of the invisible grace or disgrace of the wearer. Not 
that it is so always. A Paul, Apostle of the Gentiles, may be 
ordained to be “in presence weak, in speech contemptible,” 
hampered by some thorn in the flesh—to interfere apparently 
with the success of his mission, perhaps for the same wise purpose 
of Providence which sent Socrates to the Athenians, the wor- 
shippers of physical beauty, in the ugliest of human bodies, that 
they, or rather those of them to whom eyes to see had been 
given, might learn that soul is after all independent of matter, 
and not its creature and its slave. But, in the generality of 
cases, physiognomy is a sound and faithful science, and tells us, 
if not, alas! what the man might have been, still what he has 
become. Yet even this former problem, what he might have 
been, may often be solved for us by youthful portraits, before sin 
and sorrow and weakness have had their will upon the features ; 
and, therefore, when we spoke of these four beautiful faces, 
we alluded, in each case, to the earliest portraits of each genius 
which we could recollect. Placing them side by side, we 
must be allowed to demand for that of Robert Burns an 
honourable station among them. Of Shakspeare’s we do not 
speak, for it seems to us to combine in itself the elements of all 
the other three; but of the rest, we question whether Burns’s 
be not, after all, if not the noblest, still the most loveable—the 
most like what we should wish that of a teacher of men to be. 
Raffaelle—the most striking portrait of him, perhaps, is the full- 
face pencil sketch by his own hand in the Taylor Gallery at 
Oxford—though without a taint of littleness or effeminacy, is 
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soft, melancholy, formed entirely to receive and to elaborate in 
silence. His is a face to be kissed, not worshipped. Goéthe, 
even in his earliest portraits, looks as if his expression depended 
too much on his own will. There is a self-conscious power, and 
eh At and self-restraint, and all but scorn, upon those glorious 
ineaments, which might win worship, and did, but not love, 
except as the child of enthusiasm or of relationship. But Burns’s 
face, to judge of it by the early portrait of him by Nasmyth, 
must have been a face like that of Joseph of old, of whom the 
Rabbis relate, that he was literally mobbed by the Egyptian 
ladies whenever he walked the streets. The magic of that counte- 
nance, making Barns at once tempter and tempted, may explain 
many a sad story. The features certainly are not as regular or 
well-proportioned as they might be; there is no superabundance 
of the charm of mere animal health in the outline or colour ; 
but the marks of intellectual beauty in the face are of the highest 
order, capable of being but too triumphant among a people of 
deep thought and feeling. The lips, ripe, yet not coarse or loose, 
full of passion and the faculty of enjoyment, are parted, as if 
forced to speak by the inner fulness of the heart ; the features are 
rounded, rich, and tender, and yet the bones shew thought mas- 
sively and manfully everywhere; the eyes laugh out upon you 
with boundless good humour and sweetness, with simple, eager, 
gentle surprise—a gleam as of the morning star, looking forth 
upon the wonder of a new-born world—altogether 


** A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” 


Bestow on such a man the wittiest and most winning elo- 
uence—a rich flow of spirits and fulness of health and life—a 
. set sense of wonder and beauty in the earth and man—an instinct 
of the dynamic and supernatural laws which underlie and vivify 
this material universe and its appearances, healthy, yet irregu- 
lar and unscientific, only not superstitious—turn him loose in 
any country in Europe, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and it will not be difficult, alas! to cast his horoscope. 
And what an age in which to be turned loose !—for loose he 
must go, to solve the problem of existence for himself. The 
grand simple old Scottish education which he got from his 
parents must prove narrow and unsatisfying for so rich and 
manifold a character; not because it was in itself imperfect ; 
not because it did not contain implicitly all things necessary for 
his “salvation ”—in every sense, all laws which he might require 
for his after-life guidance; but because it contained so much of 
them as yet only implicitly ; because it was not yet conscious 
of its own breadth and depth, and power of satisfying the new 
doubts and cravings of such minds and such times as Burns’s. 
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It may be that Burns was the devoted victim by whose fall it 
was to be taught that it must awaken and expand and renew its 
youth in shapes equally sound, but more complex and scientific. 
But it had not done so then. And when Burns found himself 
gradually growing beyond his father’s teaching in one direc- 
tion, and tempted beyond it in another and a lower one, what 
was there in those times to take up his education at the point 
where it had been left unfinished? He saw around him in 
plenty animal good-nature and courage, barbaric honesty and 
hospitality—mere, perhaps, than he would see now; for the 
upward progress into civilized excellencies is sure to be balanced 
by some loss of savage ones—but all reckless, shallow, above all, 
drunken. It was a hard-drinking, coarse, materialist age. ‘The 
higher culture, of Scotland especially, was all but exclusively 
French—not a good kind, while Voltaire and Volney still re- 
mained unanswered, and “ Les Liaisons Dangereuses” were 
accepted by all young gentlemen, and a great many young 
ladies, who could read French, as the best account of the rela- 
tion of the sexes. 

Besides, the philosophy of that day, like its criticism, was 
altogether mechanical, nay, as it now seems, materialist in its 
ultimate and logical results. Criticism was outward, and of the 
form merely. ‘The world was not believed to be already, and in 
itself, mysterious and supernatural, and the poet was not defined 
as the man who could see and proclaim that supernatural ele- 
ment. Before it was admired, it was to be raised above nature 
into the region of “ the picturesque,” or what not; and the 
poet was the man who gave it this factitious and superinduced 
beauty, by a certain “ kompsologia” and “ meteoroepeia,” called 
“ poetic diction,” now happily becoming extinct, mainly, we be- 
lieve, under the influence of Burns, although he himself thought 
it his duty to bedizen his verses therewith, and though it was 
destined to flourish for many a year more in the temple of the 
father of lies, like a jar of paper flowers on a Popish altar. 

No wonder that in such a time, a genius like Burns should 
receive not only no guidance, but no finer appreciation. True; 
he was admired, petted, flattered; for that the man was won- 
derful, no one could doubt. But we question whether he was 
understood; whether, if that very flowery and magniloquent 
style which we now consider his great failing had been away, 
he would not have been passed over by the many as a writer of 
vulgar doggrel. True, the old simple ballad-muse of Scotland 
still dropped a gem from her treasures, here and there, even in 
the eighteenth century itself—witness Auld Robin Gray. But 
who suspected that they were gems, of which Scotland, fifty 
years afterwards, would be prouder and more greedy than of 
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all the second-hand French culture which seemed to her then 
the highest earthly attainment? The review of Burns in an 
early number of the Edinburgh Review, said to be from the 
pen of the late Lord Jeffrey, shews, as clearly as anything can, 
the utterly inconsistent and bewildered feeling with which the 
world must have regarded such a phenomenon. Alas! there 
was inconsistency and bewilderment enough in the phenomenon 
itself, but that only made confusion worse confounded ; the con- 
fusion was already there, even in the mind of the more practical 
literary men, who ought, one would have thought, also to have 
been the most deep-sighted. But no, The reviewer turns the 
strange thing over and over, and inside out—and some fifteen 
years after it has vanished out of the world, having said out 
its say and done all that it had to do, he still finds it too 
utterly abnormal to make up his mind about in any clear or 
consistent way, and gets thoroughly cross with it, and calls it 
hard names, because it will not fit into any established pigeon- 
hole or drawer of the then existing anthropological museum. 
Burns is “ a literary prodigy,” and yet it is “ a derogation” to 
him to consider him as one. And that we find, not as we should 
have expected, because he possessed genius which would have 
made success a matter of course in any rank, but because he 
was so well educated—“ having acquired a competent knowledge 
of French, together with the elements of Latin and Geometry,” 
and before he had composed a single stanza, was “ far more inti- 
mately acquainted with Pope, Shakspeare, and Thomson, than 
nine-tenths of the youths who leave school for the University,” 
&c. &c. ;—in short, because he was so well educated, that his 
becoming Robert Burns, the immortal poet, was a matter of 
course and necessity. And yet, a page or two on, the great 
reason why it was more easy for Robert Burns the cottar to 
become an original and vigorous poet, rather than for any one 
of “ the herd of scholars and academical literati,’ who are de- 
pressed and discouraged by “ perusing the most celebrated 
writers, and conversing with the most intelligent judges,” is 
found to be, that “ the literature and refinement of the age does 
not exist for a rustic and illiterate individual; and consequently 
the present time is to him what the rude times of old were to 
the vigorous writers who adorned them.”—lIn short, the great 
reason of Robert Burns’s success was that he did not possess 
that education, the possession of which proves him to be no 
prodigy, though the review begins by cz'ling him one, and 
coupling him with Stephen Duck and Thomas Dermody. 

Now if the best critic of the age, writing fifteen years after 
Burns’s death, found himself between the horns of such a dilemma 
—which indeed, like those of an old Arnee bull, meet at the points, 
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and form a complete circle of contradictions—what must have 
been the bewilderment of lesser folk during the prodigy’s very 
lifetime? what must, indeed, have been his own bewilderment 
at himself, however manfully he may have kept it down? No 
wonder that he was unguided, either by himself or by others. 
We do not blame them; him we must deeply blame; yet not as 
we ought to blame ourselves, did we yield in the least to those 
temptations under which Burns fell. 

Biographies of Burns, and those good ones, according to the 
standard of biographies in these days, are said to exist: we can- 
not say that we have as yet cared to read them. There are 
several other biographies, even more important, to-be read first, 
when they are written. Shakspeare has found as yet no biogra- 
pher; has not even lett behind him materials for a biography, 
such at least as are considered worth using. Indeed, we question 
whether such a biography would be of any use whatever to the 
world; for the man who cannot, by studying his dramas in some 
tolerably accurate chronological order, and using as a running 
accompaniment and closet commentary those awe-inspiring son- 
nets of his, attain to some clear notion of what sort of life William 
Shakspeare must have led, would not see him much the clearer 
for many folios of anecdote. For after all, the best biography 
of every sincere man is sure to be his own works; here he has 
set down, “ transferred as in a figure,” all that has happened to 
him, inward or outward, or rather, all which has formed him, 
produced a permanent effect upon his mind and heart; and 
knowing that, you know all you need know, and are content, 
being glad to escape the personality and gossip of names, and 
places, and of dates even, except in as far as they enable you to 
place one step of his mental growth before or after another. Of 
the honest man this holds true always; and almost always of 
the dishonest man, the man of cant, affectation, hypocrisy ; for 
even if he pretend in his novel or his poem to be what he is 
not, he still shews you thereby what he thinks he ought to 
have been, or at least what he thinks that the world thinks he 
ought to have been, and confesses to you, in the most naive 
and confidential way, like one who talks in his sleep, what learn- 
ing he has or has not had; what society he has or has not seen, 
and that in the very act of trying to prove the contrary. Nay, the 
smaller the man or woman, and the less worth deciphering his 
biography, the more surely will he shew you, if you have eyes to 
see and time to look, what sort of people offended him twenty 
years ago; what meanness he would have liked “ to indulge in,” 
if he had dared, when young, and for what other meanness he 
relinquished it, as he grew up; of what periodical he stood in awe 
when he took pen in hand, and so forth. Whether his books 
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treat of love or political economy, theology or geology, it is there, 
the history of the man legibly printed, for those who care to 
read it. In these poems and letters of Burns, we apprehend, is 
to be found a truer history than any anecdote can supply, of the 
things which happened to himself, and moreover of the most not- 
able things which went on in Scotland between 1759 and 1796. 

This latter assertion may seem startling, when we consider 
that we find in these poems no mention whatsoever of the dis- 
coveries of steam-bvats and spinning-jennies, the rise of the great 
manufacturing cities, the revolution in Scottish agriculture, or 
even in Scottish metaphysics. But after all, the history of a 
nation is the history of the men, and not of the things there- 
of; and the history of those men is the history of their hearts, 
and not of their purses, or even of their heads; and the history 
of one man who has felt in himself the heart experiences of his 
generation, and anticipated many belonging to the next gene- 
ration, is so far the collective history of that generation, and of 
much—no man can say how much—of the next generation ; and 
such a man, bearing within his single soul a generation and a 
half of working-men, we take Robert Burns to have been; and 
his poems, as such, a contemporaneous history of Scotland, the 
equal to which we are not likely to see written for this genera- 
tion, or several to come. 

Such a man sent out into such an age, would naturally have 
a hard and a confused battle to fight, would probably, unless he 
fell under the guidance of some master mind, end se ipso minor, 
stunted and sadly deformed, as Burns did. His works are after all 
only the disjecta membra poete ; hints of a great might-have- 
been. Hints of the keenest and most dramatic appreciation of 
human action and thought. Hints of an unbounded fancy, play- 
ing gracefully in the excess of its strength, with the vastest 
images, as in that robe of the Scottish muse, in which 

‘“* Deep lights and shades, bold mingling, threw 
A lustre grand, 
And seem’d to my astonished view 
A well-known land.” 

The image, and the next few stanzas which dilate it, might 
be a translation from Dante’s Paradiso, so broad, terse, vivid, the 
painter’s touch.—Hints, too, of a humour, which, like that of 
Shakspeare, rises at times by sheer depth of insight into the 
sublime ; as when 

“ Hornie did the Laigh Kirk watch 
Just like a winking baudrons.”— 


Hints of a power of verbal wit, which, had it been sharpened 
in such a perpetual word-battle as that amid which Shakspeare 
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lived from the age of twenty, might have rivalled Shakspeare’s 
own; which even now asserts its force by a hundred little never- 
to-be-forgotten phrases scattered through his poems, which stick, 
like barbed arrows, in the memory of every reader. 
his tenderness—the quality without which all other poetic bch 
lence is barren—it gushes forth toward every creature, animate 
and inanimate, with one exception, namely, the hypocrite, ever 
alike “ spiacente a Dio e ai nemici sui ;” and therefore intolerable 
to Robert Burns’s honesty, whether he be fighting for or against 
the cause of right. Again we say, there are » evidences of a ver- 
satile and manifold faculty in this man, which, with a stronger 
will and a larger education, might have placed him as an equal 
by the side of those great names which we mentioned together 
with his at the commencement of this Article. 

But one thing Burns wanted; and of that one thing his age 
helped to deprive him,—the education which comes by reverence. 
Looking round in such a time, with his keen power of insight, 
his keen sense of humour, what was there to worship? Lord Jef- 
frey, or whosoever was the author of the review in the Edinburgh, 
says (lisparagingly, that Burns had as much education as Shak- 
speare. So he very probably had, if education mean book-learn- 
ing. Nay, more, of the practic al education of the fireside, the 
suber, industrious, God-fearing education, and “ drawing out” 
of the manhood, by act and example, Burns may have had 
more under his good father than Shakspeare under his; though 
the family life of the small English burgher in Elizabeth’s time 
would have generally presented, as we suspect, the very same 
aspect of staid manfulness and godliness which a Scotch far- 
mer’s did fifty years ago. But let that be as it may, Burns was 
not born into an Elizabethan age. He did not see around him 
Raleighs and Sidneys, Cecils and Hookers, Drakes and Fro- 
bishers, Spensers and Johnsons, Southamptons and Willoughbys, 
with an Elizabeth, guiding and moulding the great whole, a 
crowned Titaness, terrible, and strong, and wise—a woman who, 
whether right or wrong, bowed the ‘proudest, if not to love, yet 
still to obey. 

That was the secret of Shakspeare’s power. Heroic himself, 
he was born into an age of heroes, You see it in his works. 
Not a play but gives patent evidence that to him all forms of 
human magnanimity were common and way-side flowers— 
among the humours of men which he and Ben Jonson used to 
wander forth together to observe. And thus he could give liv- 
ing action and speech to the ancient noblenesses of Rome and 
the middle age; for he had walked and conversed with them, 
unchanged in everything but in the dress. Had he known 
Greek literature he could have recalled to imperishable life such 
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men as Cimon and Miltiades, Leonidas and Themistocles, such 
deeds as Marathon and Salamis. For had we not had our own 
Miltiades, our own Salamis, written within a few years of his birth; 
and were not the heroes of it still walking among men? It was 
surely this continual presence of “ men of worship,” this atmo- 
sphere of admiration and respect and trust, in which Shakspeare 
must have lived, which tamed down the wild self-will of the 
deer-stealing fugitive from Stratford, into the calm large-eyed 
philosopher, tolerant and loving, and full of faith in a species 
made in the likeness of God. Not so with Burns. One feels 
painfully in his poems the want of great characters; and still 
more painfully that he has not drawn them, simply because they 
were not there to draw. That he has a true eye for what is 
noble, when he sees it, let his “* Lament for Glencairn” testify, 
and the stanzas in his “ Vision,” in which, with a high-bred 
grace which many a courtly poet of his day might have envied, 
he alludes to one and another Scottish worthy of his time. 
There is no vein of saucy and envious “ banausia” in the man ; 
even in his most graceless sneer, his fault—if fault it be—is, that 
he cannot and will not pretend to respect that which he knows 
to be unworthy of respect. He sees around him and above him, 
as well as below him, an average of men and things dishonest, 
sensual, ungodly, shallow, ridiculous by reason of their own lusts 
and passions, and he will not apply to the shams of dignity and 
worth, the words which were meant for their realities. After 
all, he does but say what every one round him was feeling and 
thinking: but he said it; and hypocritical respectability shrank 
shrieking from the mirror of her own inner heart. But it was 
all the worse for him. In the sins of others he saw an excuse 
for his own. Losing respect for and faith in his brother men, 
he lost, as a matier of course, respect for himself, faith in him- 
self. The hypocrisy which persecutes in the name of law, 
whether political or moral, while in private it transgresses the 
very law which is for ever on its tongue, is turned by his pas- 
sionate and sorely-tempted character into a too easy excuse for 
disbelieving in the obligation of any law whatsoever. He ceases 
to worship, and therefore to be himself worshipful,—and we know 
the rest. 

“He might have still worshipped God?” He might, and 
surely amid all his sins, doubts, and confusions, the remembrance 
of the old faith learned at his parent’s knee, does haunt him still 
as a beautiful regret—and sometimes, in his bitterest hours, shine 
out before his poor broken heart as an everlasting Pharos, lighting 
him homewards after all. Whether he reached that home or 
not, none on earth can tell. But his writings shew, if anything 
can, that the vestal-fire of conscience still burned within, though 
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choked again and again with bitter ashes and foul smoke. Con- 
sider the time in which he lived, when it was “as with the people, 
so with the priest,” and the grand old life-tree of the Scottish 
Church, now green and vigorous with fresh leaves and flowers, 
was all crusted with foul scurf and moss, and seemed to have 
ceased growing, and to be crumbling down into decay ; consider 
the terrible contradiction between faith and practice which 
must have met the eyes of the man, before he could write 
with the same pen—and one as honestly as the other—“ The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and “ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” But 
those times are past, and the men who acted in them gone to 
another tribunal. Let the dead bury their dead; and, in the 
meantime, instead of cursing the misguided genius, let us con- 
sider whether we have not also something for which to thank him ; 
whether, as competent judges of him aver from their own expe- 
rience, those very seeming blasphemies of his have not produced 
more good than evil; whether, though “ a savour of death unto 
death,” to conceited and rebellious spirits, they may not have 
helped to open the eyes of the wise to the extent to which the 
general eighteenth century rottenness had infected Scotland, and 
to make intolerable a state of things which ought to have been 
intolerable, even if Burns had never written. 

We are not attacking the reviewer, far less the Edinburgh 
Review, which some years after this not only made the amende 
honorable to Burns, but shewed a frank impartiality only too 
rare in the reviews of these days, by publishing in its pages the 
noble article on Burns which has since appeared separately in 
Mr. Carlyle’s Miscellanies; what we want to shew from the 
reviewer's own words, is the element in which Burns had to 
work, the judges before whom he had to plead, and the change 
which, as we think, very much by the influence of his own 
poems, has passed upon the minds of men. How few are there 
who would pen now about him such a sentence as this—“ He 
is,” (that is, was, having gone to his account fifteen years before, ) 
“ perpetually making a parade of his own inflammability and 
imprudence, and talking with much self-complacency and exul- 
tation of the offence he has occasioned to the sober and correct 

art of mankind,”—a very small part of mankind, one would 
seed thought, in the British isles at least, about the end of the 
last century. But, it was the fashion then, as usual, to sub- 
stitute the praise of virtues for the practice of them, and three- 
bottle and ten-tumbler men had a very good right, of course, to 
admire sobriety and correctness, and denounce any two-bottle 
and six-tumbler man who was not ashamed to confess in print 
the weaknesses which they confessed only by word of mouth. 
Just, and yet not just. True, Burns does make a parade of his 
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thoughtlessness, and worse—but, why? because he gloried in it? 
He must be a very skin-deep critic who cannot see, even in the 
most insolent of those blameworthy utterances, an inward shame 
and self-reproach, which if any man had ever felt in himself, he 
would be in no wise inclined to laugh at it in others. Why, it is 
the very shame which wrings those poems out of him. They are 
the attempt of the strong man fettered to laugh at his own consci- 
ousness of slavery—to deny the existence of his chains—to pre- 
tend to himself that he likes them. To us, some of those wildest, 
“Rob the Ranter” bursts of blackguardism are most deeply 
mournful, hardly needing that the sympathies which they stir 
up should be heightened by the little scraps of prayer and bitter 
repentance, which lie up and down among their uglier brethren, 
the disjecta membra of a great “ De Profundis,” perhaps not all 
unheard, These latter pieces are most significant. The very 
doggrel of them, the total absence of any attempt at ornament 
in diction or polish in metre, is proof complete of their deep 
heart-wrung sincerity. They are like the wail of a lost child, 
rather than the remorse of a Titan. The heart of the man was so 
young to the last; the boy-vein in him, as perhaps in all great 
poets, beating on through manhood for good and for evil. No! 
there was parade there, as of the lost woman, who tries to hide 
her self-disgust by staring you out of countenance, but of com- 
placency and exultation, none. 

On one point, namely politics, Burns’s higher sympathies 
seem to have been awakened. It had been better for him, in a 
worldly point of view, that they had not. In an intellectual, 
and even in a moral point of view, far worse. A fellow-feeling 
with the French Revolution, in the mind of a young man of 
that day, was a sign of moral health, which we should have been 
sorry to miss in him. Unable to foresee the outcome of the great 
struggle, having lost faith in those everlasting truths, religious 
and political, which it was madly setting at nought, what could 
it appear to him but an awakening from the dead, a return to 
young and genial health, a purifying thunder-storm. Such was 
his dream, the dream of thousands more, and not so wrong a 
one after all. For that, since that fearful outburst of the 
nether pit, all Europe has arisen and awakened into manifold 
and beautiful new life, who can deny? We are not what we 
were, but better ; or rather, with boundless means of being better 
if we will. We have entered a fresh era of time for good and 
evil; the fact is patent in every sermon we hear, in every book 
we read, in every invention, even the most paltry, which we 
see registered. Shall we think hardly of the man who saw the 
dawn of our own day, and welcomed it cheerfully and hope- 
fully, even though he fancied the mist-spectres to be elements 
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of the true sunrise, and knew not—and who knows ?—the pur- 
poses of Him whose paths are in the great deep, and His ways 
past finding out? At least, the greater part of his influence on 
the times which have followed him, is to be ascribed to that very 
“ Radicalism” which in the eyes of the respectable around him, 
had sealed his doom, and consigned him to ignoble oblivion. It 
has been, with the working men who read him, a passport for the 
rest of his writings; it has allured them to listen to him, when 
he spoke of high and holy things, which but for him, they might 
have long ago tossed away as worthless, in the recklessness of 
ignorance and discontent. They could trust his “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night;” they could believe that he spoke from his 
heart, when in deep anguish he cries to the God whom he had 
forgotten, while they would have turned with a distrustful sneer 
from the sermon of the sleek and comfortable minister, who in 
their eyes, however humbly born, had deserted his class, and gone 
over to the camp of the enemy, and the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
After the time of Burns, as was to be expected, Scottish song 
multiplies itself tenfold. The nation becomes awakened to the 
treasures of its own old literature, and attempts, what after all, 
alas! is but a revival; and like most revivals, not altogether a 
successful one. Of the twelve hundred songs contained in Mr. 
Whitelaw’s excellent collection, whereof more than a hundred 
and fifty are either wholly or partly Burns's, the small proportion 
written before him are decidedly far superior in value to those 
written after him; a discouraging fact, though not difficult to ex- 
plain, if we consider the great social changes which have been pro- 
ceeding, the sterner subjects of thought which have been arising, 
during the last half-century. True song requires for its atmo- 
sphere a state rather of careless arcadian prosperity, than of 
struggle and doubt, of earnest looking forward to an unknown 
future, and pardonable regret for a dying past; and in that 
state the mind of the masses, throughout North-Britain, has been 
weltering confusedly for the last few years. The new and more 
complex era into which we are passing has not yet sufficiently 
opened itself to be sung about ; men hardly know what it is, much 
less what it will be; and while they are hard at work creating it, 
they have no breath to spare in talking of it: one thing they do 
see and feel, painfully enough at times, namely, that the old 
Scottish pastoral life is passing away, before the combined influ- 
ence of manufactures and the large-farm system, to be replaced, 
doubtless, hereafter by something better, but in the meanwhile 
dragging down with it in its decay but too much that can ill 
be spared of that old society which inspired Ramsay and Burns. 
Hence the later Scottish song writers seldom really sing; their 
proses want the unconscious lilt and flash of their old models; 
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they will hardly go (the true test of a song) without music— 
the true test, we say, of asong. Who needs music, however 
fitting and beautiful the accustomed air may happen to be, to 
“ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,” or “The bride cam’ out o’ the 
byre,” or either of the casts of “The Flowers of the Forest,” or 
to “ Auld Lang Syne” itself? They bubble right up out of the 
heart, and by virtue of their inner and unconscious melody, 
which all that is true to the heart has in it, shape themselves 
into a song, and are not shaped by any notes whatsoever. So 
with many, most indeed, of Burns’s and a few of Allan Cunning- 
ham’s; the “ Wet sheet and a flowing sail,” for instance. But 
the great majority of these later songs seem, if the truth is to be 
spoken, inspirations at second hand, of people writing about 
things which they would like to feel, and which they ought to 
feel, because others used to feel them in old times, but which 
they do not feel as their forefathers felt—a sort of poetical Tract- 
arianism, in short. Their metre betrays them, as well as their 
words ; in both they are continually wandering, unconsciously 
to themselves, into the elegiac—except when on one subject, 
whereon the muse of Scotia still warbles at first hand, and from 
the depths of her heart—namely, alas! the barley bree! and 
yet never, even on this beloved theme, has she risen again to 
the height of Burns’s bacchanalian songs. 

But when sober, there is a sadness about the Scottish muse now- 
a-days—as perhaps there ought to be—and the utterances of hers 
which ring the truest are laments. We question whether in all 
Mr. Whitelaw’s collection there is a single modern poem, (placing 
Burns as the transition point between the old and new,) which 
rises so high, or pierces so deep, with all its pastoral simplicity, 
as Smibert’s “ Widow’s Lament.” 





*¢ Afore the Lammas tide 
Had dun’d the birken tree, 
In a’ our water side, 
Nae wife was blest like me: 
A kind gudeman, and twa 
Sweet bairns were round me here; 
But they’re a’ ta’en awa’ 
Sin’ the fa’ o’ the year. 


‘“ Sair trouble cam’ our gate, 
And made me, when it cam’, 
A bird without a mate, 
A ewe without a lamb. 
Our hay was yet to maw, 
And our corn was yet to shear ; 
When they a’ dwined awa’ 
In the fa’ o’ the year. 
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Smiberts Widow's Lament. 


“‘T daurna look a-field, 
For aye I trow to see, 
The form that was a bield 
To my wee bairns and me ; 
But wind, and weet, and snaw, 
They never mair can fear, 
Sin’ they a’ got the ev’, 
In the fa’ o’ the year. 
* Aft on the hill at e’ens 
I see him ’mang the ferns, 
The lover o’ my teens, 
The father o’ my bairns: 
For there his plaid I saw, 
As gloumin’ aye drew near— 
But my a's now awa’, 
Sin’ the fa’ o’ the year. 
** Our bonnie rigs theirsel’, 
Reca’ my waes to mind, 
Our puir dumb beasties tell 
O’ a’ that I ha’e tyned ; 
For whae our wheat will saw, 
And whae our sheep will shear, 
Sin’ my a’ gaed awa’, 
In the fa’ o’ the year? 
*« My heart is growing cauld, 
And will be caulder still, 
And sair, sair in the fauld, 
Will be the winter’s chill ; 
For peats were yet to ca’, 
Our sheep they were to smear, 
When my a’ dwined awa’, 
In the fa’ o’ the year. 
“ T ettle whiles to spin, 
But wee wee patterin’ feet 
Come rinnin’ out and in, 
And then I first maun greet: 
I ken its fancy a’, 
And faster rows the tear, 
That my a’ dwined awa’ 
In the fa’ o’ the year. 


* Be kind, O heav’n abune! 
To ane sae wae and lane, 
An’ tak’ her hamewards sune, 
In pity o’ her mane: 
Lang ere the March winds blaw, 
May she, far far frae here, 
Meet them a’ that’s awn’, 
Sin’ the fa’ o’ the yeur.” 
NO. XXXII. 
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It seems strange why the man who could write this, who shews, 
in the minor key of metre, which he has so skilfully chosen, such 
an instinct for the true music of words, could not have written 
much more. And yet, perhaps, we have ourselves given the 
reason already. There was not much more to sing about. The 
fashion of imitating old Jacobite songs is past, the mine now being 
exhausted, to the great comfort of sincerity and common sense. 
The peasantry, whose courtships, rich in animal health, yet not 
over pure or refined, Allan Ramsay sung a hundred years ago, 
are learning to think, and act, and emigrate, as well as to make 
love. The age of Theocritus and Bion has given place to— 
shall we say the age of the Cesars, or the irruption of the 
barbarians ?—and the love-singers of the North are beginning to 
feel, that if that passion is to retain any longer its rightful place 
in their popular poetry, it must be spoken of henceforth in words 
as lofty and refined as those in which the most educated and the 
most gifted speak of it. Hence, in the transition between the 
old animalism and the new spiritualism, a jumble of the two 
elements, not always felicitous; attempts at ambitious descrip- 
tion, after Burns’s worst manner; at subjective sentiment, after 
the worst manner of the world in general; and yet, all the while, 
a consciousness that there was something worth keeping in the 
simple objective style of the old school, without which the new 
thoughtfulness would be hollow, and barren, and windy; and so 
the two are patched together, “ new cloth into an old garment, 
making the rent worse.” Accordingly, they are universally 
troubled with the disease of epithets, these new songs. Ryan’s 
exquisite “ Lass wi’ the Bonny Blue Een,” is utterly spoiled by 
two offences of this kind. 


“ She'll steal out to meet her loved Donald again,” 
and— 
“ The world’s false and vanishing scene ;” 


as Allan Cunningham’s still more exquisite “ Lass of Preston 
Mill” is by one subjective figure,— 
‘ Six hills are woolly with my sheep, 
Six vales are lowing with my kye.” 


Burns doubtless committed the same fault again and again; 
but in his time it was the fashion; and the older models (for 
models they are and will remain for ever) had not been studied 
and analyzed as they have been since. Burns, indeed, actually 
spoiled one or two of his own songs by altering them from their 
first cast to suit the sentimental taste of his time. The first ver- 
sion, for instance, of the “ Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon,” is 
far superior to the second and more popular one, because it 
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dares to go without epithets. Compare the second stanza of 
each :— 
* Thou’lt break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 
That sings upon the bough ; 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause love was true.” 
* * * * 
** Thou’lt break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons through the flowery thorn ; 
Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 
Departed never to return.” 


What is said in the latter stanza which has not been said in 
the former, and said more dramatically, more as the images 
would really present themselves to the speaker’s mind? It 
would be enough for him that the bird was bonnie, and singing ; 
and his very sorrow would lead him to analyze and describe as 
little as possible a thing which so painfully contrasted with his 
own feelings; whether the thorn was flowery or not, would not 
have mattered to him, unless he had some distinct association 
with the thorn-flowers, in which case he would have brought out 
the image full and separate, and not merely thrown it in as a 
make-weight to “thorn ;”—and this is the great reason why epithets 
are, nine times out of ten, mistakes in song and ballad poetry, 
he never would have thought of “departed” before he thought 
of “joys.” A very little consideration of the actual processes of 
thought in such a case, will shew the truth of our observation, 
and the instinctive wisdom of the older song-writers, in putting 
the epithet as often as possible after the noun, instead of before 
it, even at the expense of grammar. They are bad things at all 
times in song-poetry, these epithets; and, accordingly, we find 
that the best German writers, like Uhland and Heine, get rid of 
them as much as possible, and succeed thereby, every word 
striking and ringing down with full force, no cushion of an epi- 
thet intruding between the reader’s brain-anvil and the poet’s 
hammer to break the blow. In Uhland’s “ Three Burschen,” 
if we recollect right, there are but two epithets, and those of the 
simplest descriptive kind—“ Thy fair daughter” and a “black 
pall.” Were there more, we question whether the poet would 
have succeeded, as he has done, in making our flesh creep as he 
leads us on from line to line and verse to verse. So Tennyson, 
the greatest of our living poets, eschews as much as possible, 
in his later writings, these same epithets, except in cases where 
they are themselves objective and pictorial—in short, the very 
things which he wants you to look at, as, for instance,— 


“ And into silver arrows break 
oh * . ” 
The sailing moon in creek and cove. 
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This is fair enough; but, indeed, after laying down our rule, 
we must confess that it is very difficult to keep always true to it, 
in a language which does not, like the Latin and German, allow 
us to put our adjectives very much where we choose. Never- 
theless, whether we can avoid it or not, every time we place be- 
fore the noun an epithet which, like “ departed joys,” relates to 
our consciousnesses concerning the object, and not merely to the 
object itself; or an epithet which, like “flowery thorn,” gives 
us, before we get to the object itself, those accidents of the object 
which we only discern by a second look, by analysis and reflection; 
(for the thorn, if in the flower, would look to us, at the first glance, 
not “ flowery,” but “white,” “snowy,” or what you will which 
expresses colour, and not scientific fact)—every time, we repeat, 
this is done, the poet descends from the objective and dramatic 
domain of song, into the subjective and reflective one of elegy. 
But the field in which Burns’s influence has been, as was to 
be expected, most important and most widely felt, is in the poems 
of working men. He first proved that it was possible to become 
a poet and a cultivated man, without deserting his class, either 
in station or in sympathies; nay, that the healthiest and noblest 
elements of a lowly born poet’s mind might be, perhaps certainly 
must be, the very feelings and thoughts which he brought up 
with him from below, not those which he received from above, 
in the course of his artificial culture. From the example of 
Burns, therefore, many a working man, who would otherwise 
have “ died and given no sign,” has taken courage, and spoken 
out the thought within him, in verse or prose, not always wisely 
and well, but in all cases, as it seems to us, in the belief that he 
had a sort of divine right to speak and be heard, since Burns 
had broken down the artificial ice-wall of centuries, and asserted, 
by act as well as song, that “a man’s a man for a’ that.” Almost 
every volume of working men’s poetry which we have read, seems 
to re-echo poor Nicoll’s spirited, though somewhat over-strained 
address to the Scottish genius :— 
“ This is the natal day of him, 
Who, born in want and poverty, 
Burst from his fetters, and arose, 
The freest of the free. 
** Arose to tell the watching earth 
What lowly men could feel and do, 
To shew that mighty, heaven-like souls 
In cottage hamlets grew. 
* Burns! thou hast given us a name 
To shield us from the taunts of scorn : 
The plant that creeps amid the soil 
A glorious flower has borne. 
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* Before the proudest of the earth 
We stand with an uplifted brow ; 
Like us, thou wast a toil-worn man, 
And we are noble now !” 


The critic, looking calmly on, may indeed question whether this 
new fashion of verse writing among working men has been always 
conducive to their own happiness. As for absolute success as 
poets, that was not to be expected of one in a hundred, so that 
we must not be Duende if among the volumes of working 
men’s poetry, of which we give a list at the head of our Article, 
only two should be found, on perusal, to contain any writing of 
a very high order, although these volumes form a very small 
portion of the verses which have been written, during the last 
forty years, by men engaged in the rudest and most monotonous 
toil. To every man so writing, the art, doubtless, is an en- 
nobling one. The habit of expressing thought in verse not 
only indicates culture, but is a culture in itself of a very high 
order. It teaches the writer to think tersely and definitely; it 
evokes in him the humanizing sense of grace and melody, not 
merely by enticing him to study good models, but by the very 
act of composition. It gives him a vent for sorrows, doubts, 
and aspirations, which might otherwise fret and canker within, 
breeding, as they too often do in the utterly dumb English 
peasant, self-devouring meditation, dogged melancholy, and 
fierce fanaticism. And if the effect of verse writing had stopped 
there, all had been well; but bad models have had their effect, 
as well as good ones, on the half-tutored taste of the working 
men, and engendered in them but too often a fondness for frothy 
magniloquence and ferocious raving, neither morally nor estheti- 
cally profitable to themselves or their readers. There are excuses 
for the fault; the young of all ranks naturally enough mistake 
noise for awfulness, and violence for strength; and there is gene- 
rally but too much, in the biographies of these working poets, to 
explain, if not to excuse, a vein of bitterness, which they certainly 
did not learn from their master, Burns. The two poets who 
have done them most harm, in teaching the evil trick of cursing 
and swearing, are Shelley and the Corn-Law Rhymer; and 
one can well imagine how seducing two such models must be, 
to men struggling to utter their own complaints. Of Shelley 
this is not the place to speak. But of the Corn-Law Rhymer 
we may say here, that howsoever he may have been indebted 
to Burns’s example for the notion of writing at all, he has 
profited very little by Burns’s own poems. Instead of the 
genial loving tone of the great rater een we find in Elliott 
a tone of deliberate savageness, all the more ugly, because evi- 
dently intentional. He tries to curse; “ he delights”—may we 
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be forgiven if we misjudge the man—“ in cursing;” he makes 
a science of it; he defiles, of malice prepense, the loveliest and 
sweetest thoughts and scenes (and he can be most sweet) by 
giving some sudden, sickening revulsion to his reader’s feelings ; 
and he does it generally with a power which makes it at once 
as painful to the calmer reader as alluring to those who are 
struggling with the same temptations as the poet. Now and 
then, his trick drags him down into sheer fustian and bom- 
bast; but not always. There is a terrible Dantean vividness of 
imagination about him, perhaps unequalled in England, in his 
generation. His poems are like his countenance, coarse and 
ungoverned, yet with an intensity of eye, a rugged massiveness 
of feature, which would be grand but for the absence of love 
and of humour—love’s twin and inseparable brother. Therefore 
it is, that although single passages may be found in his writings, 
of which Milton himself need not have been ashamed, his efforts 
at dramatic poetry are utter failures, dark, monstrous, unrelieved 
by any really human vein of feeling or character. As in feature, 
so in mind, he has not even the delicate and graceful organiza- 
tion which made up in Milton for the want of tenderness, and 
so enabled him to write, if not a drama, yet still the sweetest of 
masques and idyls. 

Rather belonging to the same school than to that of Burns, 
though never degrading itself by Elliott’s ferocity, is that ex- 
traordinary poem, “ The Purgatory of Suicides,” by Thomas 
Cooper. As he is still in the prime of life, and capable of 
doing more and better than he yet has done, we will not com- 
ment on it as freely as we have on Elliott, except to regret a 
similar want of softness and sweetness, and also of a clearness 
and logical connexion of thought, in which Elliott seldom fails, 
except when cursing. The imagination is hardly as vivid as 
Elliott’s, though the fancy and invention, the polish of the style, 
and the indications of profound thought on all subjects within 
the poet’s reach, are superior in every way to those of the Corn- 
Law Rhymer; and when we consider that the man who wrote 
it had to gather his huge store of classic and historic anecdote 
while earning his living, first as a shoemaker, and then as a 
Wesleyan country preacher, we can only praise and excuse, and 
hope that the day may come when talents of so high an order 
will find some healthier channel for their energies than that in 
which they now are flowing. 

Our readers may wonder at not seeing the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
poems among the list at the head of the Article. It seems to us, 
however, that we have done right in omitting them. Doubtless, 
he too was awakened into song by the example of Burns; but 
he seems to us to owe little to his great predecessor, beyond 
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the general consciousness that there was a virgin field of 
poetry in Scotch scenery, manners, and legends—a debt which 
Walter Scott himself probably owed to the Ayrshire peasant 
just as much as Hogg did. Indeed, we perhaps are right in 
saying, that had Burns not lived, neither Wilson, Galt, Allan 
Cunningham, or the crowd of lesser writers who have found 
material for their fancy in Scotch peculiarities, would have 
written as they have. The three first names, Wilson’s above 
all, must have been in any case distinguished ; yet it is surely 
no derogation to some of the most exquisite rural sketches in 
“ Christopher North’s Recreations,” to claim them as the intel- 
lectual foster-children of “The Cottar’s Saturday Night.” In 
this respect, certainly, the Ettrick Shepherd has a place in 
Burns’s school, and, in our own opinion, one which has been 
very much overrated. But the deeper elements of Burns’s 
mind, those which have especially endeared him to the working 
man, reappear very little, or not at all, in Hogg. He left his 
class too much below him; became too much of the mere exs- 
thetic prodigy, and member of a literary clique; frittered away 
his great talents in brilliant talk and insincere Jacobite songs, 
and, in fine, worked no deliverance on the earth. It is sad to 
have to say this, but we had it forced upon us painfully enough 
a few days ago, when re-reading “ Kilmeny.” There may be 
beautiful passages in it; but it is not coherent, not natural, not 
honest. It is throughout an affectation of the Manichzean senti- 
mental-sublime, which God never yet put into the heart of any 
brawny, long-headed, practical Borderer, and which he therefore 
probably put into his own head, or, as we call it, affected, for 
the time being; a method of poetry writing which comes forth 
out of nothing, and into nothing must return, 

This is unfortunate, perhaps, for the world ; for we question 
whether a man of talents in anywise to be compared with 
those of the Ettrick Shepherd has followed in the footsteps of 
Burns. Poor Tannahill, whose sad story is but too well known, 
perished early, at the age of thirty-six, leaving behind him a 
good many pretty love-songs of no great intrinsic value, if the 
specimens of them given in Mr. Whitelaw’s collection are to be 
accepted as the best. Like all Burns’s successors, including 
even Walter Scott and Hogg, we have but to compare him with 
his original to see how altogether unrivalled on his own ground 
the Ayrshire farmer was. In one feature only Tannahill’s poems, 
and those later than him, except where pedantically archaist, 
like many of Motherwell’s, are an improvement on Burns ; 
namely, in the more easy and complete interfusion of the two 
dialects, the Norse Scotch and the Romanesque English, which 
Allan Ramsay attempted in vain to unite; while Burns, though 
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not succeeding by any means perfectly, welded them together 
into something of continuity and harmony—thus doing for the 
language of his own country very much what Chaucer did for 
that of England.—A happy union, in the opinion of those who, 
as we do, look on the vernacular Norse Scotch as no barbaric 
dialect, but as an independent tongue, possessing a copiousness, 
melody, terseness, and picturesqueness which makes it, both 
in prose and verse, a far better vehicle than the popular English 
for many forms of thought. 

Perhaps the young peasant who most expressly stands out 
as the pupil and successor of Burns, is Robert Nicoll. He 
is a lesser poet, doubtless, than his master, and a lesser man, 
if the size and number of his capabilities be looked at; but he 
is a greater man, in that, from the beginning to the end of his 
career, he seems to have kept that very wholeness of heart and 
head which poor Burns lost. Nicoll’s story is, mutatis mutandis, 
that of the Bethunes, and many a noble young Scotsman more. 
Parents holding a farm between Perth and Dunkeld, they and 
theirs before them for generations inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, “decent, honest, God-fearing people.” The farm is lost 
by reverses, and manfully Robert Nicoll’s father becomes a day- 
labourer on the fields which he lately rented: and there begins, 
for the boy, from his earliest recollections, a life of steady sturdy 
drudgery. But they must have been grand old folk these 
parents, and in nowise addicted to wringing their hands over 
“the great might-have-been.” Like true Scots Bible-lovers, 
they do believe in a God, and in a will of God, underlying, 
absolute, loving, and believe that the might-have-been ought 
not to have been, simply because it has not been; and so they 
put their shoulders to the new collar patiently, cheerfully, 
hopefully, and teach the boys to do the same. The mother 
especially, as so many great men’s mothers do, stands out large 
and heroic, from the time when, the farm being gone, she, “ the 
ardent book-woman,” finds her time too precious to be spent in 
reading, and sets little Robert to read to her as she works—what 
a picture !—to the last sad day, when, wanting money to come 
up to Leeds to see her dying darling, she “shore for the siller,” 
rather than borrow it. And her son’s life is like her own—tlie 
most pure, joyous, valiant little epic. Robert does not even take 
to work as something beyond himself, uninteresting and painful, 
which, however, must be done courageously: he lives in it, 
enjoys it as his proper element, one which is no more a burden 
and an exertion to him than the rush of the strid is to the trout 
who plays and feeds in it day and night, unconscious of the 
amount of muscular strength which he puts forth in merely 
keeping his place in the stream. Whether carrying Kenilworth 
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in his plaid to the woods, to read while herding, or selling cur- 
rants and whisky as the Perth storekeeper’s apprentice, or keep- 
ing his little circulating library in Dundee, tormenting his pure 
heart with the thought of the twenty pounds which his mother 
has borrowed wherewith to start him, or editing the Leeds Times, 
or lying on his early deathbed, just as life seems to be opening 
clear and broad before him, he 


“ Bates not a jot of heart or hope,” 


but steers right onward, singing over his work, without bluster 
or self-gratulation, but for very joy at having work to do, 
There is a keen practical insight about him, rarely combined, 
in these days, with his single-minded determination to do good 
: = generation. His eye is single, and his whole body full of 
ight. 


“It would indeed,” writes the grocer’s boy, encouraging his despond- 
ent and somewhat Werterean friend, “ be hangman’s work to write 
articles one day to be forgotten to-morrow, if that were all; but you 
forget the comfort—the repayment. If one prejudice is overthrown, 
one error rendered untenable; if but one step in advance be the con- 
sequence of your articles and mine—the consequences of the labour 
of all true men—are we not deeply repaid ?” 


Or again, in a right noble letter to his noble mother :— 


“That money of R.’s hangs like a mill-stone about my neck. If I 
had paid it, I would never borrow again from mortal man. But do 
not mistake me, mother; 1 am not one of those men who faint and 
falter in the great battle of life. God has given me too strong a 
heart for that. I look upon earth as a place where every man is set 
to struggle and to work, that he may be made humble and pure- 
hearted, and fit for that better land for which earth is a preparation 
—to which earth is the gate. . . . If men would but consider how 
little of real evil there is in all the ills of which they are so much 
atraid—poverty included—there would be more virtue and happiness, 
and less world and Mammon-worship on earth than is. I think, 
mother, that to me has been given talent; and if so, that talent was 
given to make it useful to man.” 


And yet, there is a quiet self-respect about him withal :— 


‘In my short course through life,” says he in confidence to a friend 
at one-and-twenty, “ I have never feared an enemy, or failed a friend ; 
and I live in the hope I never shall. For the rest, I have written my 
heart in my poems ; and rude and unfinished, and hasty as they are, it 
can be read there.” 

“From seven years of age to this very hour, I have been depend- 
ent only on my own head and hands for everything—for very brea, 
Long years ago—aye, even in childhood—adversity made me think, 
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and feel, and suffer; and would pride allow me, I could tell the 
world many a deep tragedy enacted in the heart of a poor, forgotten, 
uncared-for boy But I thank God, that though I felt and 
suffered, the scathing blast neither blunted my perceptions of natural 
and moral-beauty, nor, by withering the affections of my heart, made 
me a selfish man. Often when I look back I wonder how I bore the 
burden—how I did not end the evil day at once and for ever.” 


Such is the man, in his normal state; and as was to be ex- 
eer God’s blessing rests on him. Whatever he sets his 
and to, succeeds. Within a few weeks of his taking the editor- 
ship of the Leeds Times, its circulation begins to rise rapidly, 
as was to be expected with an honest man to guide it. For 
Nicoll’s political creed, though perhaps neither very deep nor 
wide, lies clear and single before him, as everything else which 
he does. He believes naturally enough in ultra-Radicalism 
according to the fashions of the Reform Bill era. That is the 
right thing; and for that he will work day and night, body and 
soul, and if needs be, die. There, in the editor’s den at Leeds, 
he “begins to see the truth of what you told me about the 
world’s unworthiness ; but stop a little. I am not sad as yet. . 
. . If1 am hindered from feeling the soul of poetry among woods 
and fields, I yet trust I am struggling for something worth 
prizing—something of which I am not ashamed, and need not 
be. If there be aught on earth worth aspiring to, it is the lot 
of him who is enabled to do something for his miserable and 
suffering fellow-men ; and this you and I will try to do at least.” 
His friend is put to work a ministerial paper, with orders 
“ not to be rash, but to elevate the population gradually ;” and 
finding those orders to imply a considerable leaning towards the 
By-ends, Lukewarm, and Facing-both-ways school, kicks over 
the traces, wisely, in Nicoll’s eyes, and breaks loose. 


*‘ Keep up your spirits,” says honest Nicoll. ‘“ You are higher at 
this moment in my estimation, in your own, and that of every honest 
man, than you ever were before. Tait’s advice was just such as I 
should have expected of him; honest as honesty itself. You must 
never again aceept a paper but where you can tell the whole truth 
without fear or favour. . . . Tell E. (the broken-loose editor’s lady- 
love) from me to estimate as she ought, the nobility and determina- 
tion of the man who has dared to act as you have done. Prudent 
men will say that you are hasty: but you have done right, what- 
ever may be the consequences.” 


This is the spirit of Robert Nicoll; the spirit which is the 
fruit of early purity and self-restraint, of living “on bread and 
cheese and water,” that he may buy books; of walking out to 
the Inch of Perth at four o’clock on summer mornings, to write 
and read in peace before he returns to the currants and the 
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whisky. The nervous simplicity of the man comes out in the 
very nervous simplicity of the prose he writes; and though 
there be nothing very new or elevated in it, or indeed in his 
poems themselves, we call on our readers to admire a pheno- 
menon so rare, in the “upper classes” at least, in these days, 
and taking a lesson from the peasant’s son, rejoice with us that 
“a man is born into the world.” 

For Nicoll, as few do, practises what he preaches. It seems 
to him, once on a time, right and necessary that Sir William 
Molesworth should be returned for Leeds; and Nicoll having so 
determined, “throws himself, body and soul, into the contest, 
with such ardour, that his wife afterwards said, and we can well 
believe it, that if Sir William had failed, Robert would have died 
on the instant !"—why not? Having once made up his mind that 
that was the just and right thing, the thing which was abso- 
lutely good for Leeds, and the human beings who lived in it, 
was it not a thing to die for, even if it had been but the election 
of a new beadle? The advanced sentry is set to guard some 
obscure worthless dike-end—obscure and worthless in itself, 
but to him a centre of infinite duty. True, the fate of the 
camp does not depend on its being taken; if the enemy round 
it, there are plenty behind to blow them out again. but that 
is no reason whatsoever why he, before any odds, should throw 
his musket over his shoulder, and retreat gracefully to the lines. 
He was set there to stand by that, whether dike-end or repre- 
sentation of Leeds; that is the right thing for him; and for that 
right he will fight, and if he be killed, die. So have all brave 
men felt, and so have all brave deeds been done, since man 
walked the earth. It is because that spirit, the spirit of faith, 
has died out among us, that so few brave deeds are done now, 
except on battle-fields, and in hovels whereof none but God and 
the angels know. 

So the man prospers. Several years of honourable and self- 
restraining love bring him a wife, beautiful, loving, worshipping 
his talents; a help meet for him, such as God will send at times 
to those whom he loves. Kind men meet and love and help 
him—*“ The Johnstones, Mr. Tait, William and Mary Howitt ;” 
Sir William Molesworth, hearing of his last illness, sends him 
unsolicited fifty pounds, which, as we understand it, Nicoll ac- 
cepts without foolish bluster about independence. Why not? 
—man should help man, and be helped by him. Would he not 
have done as much for Sir William? Nothing to us proves 
Nicoll’s heart-wholeness more than the way in which he talks 
of his benefactors, in a tone of simple gratitude and affection, 
without fawning, and without vapouring. The man has too much 
self-respect to consider himself lowered by accepting a favour. 
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But he must go after all. The editor’s den at Leeds is not 
the place for lungs bred on Perthshire breezes; and work rises 
before him, huger and heavier as he goes on, till he drops 
under the ever-increasing load. He will not believe it at first. 
In sweet childlike playful letters, he tells his mother that it is 
nothing. It has done him good—“ opened the grave before his 
eyes, and taught him to think of death.” “ He trusts that he 
has not borne this, and suffered, and thought in vain.” This 
too, he hopes, is to be a fresh lesson-page of experience for his 
work, Alas! a few months more of bitter suffering and of 
generous kindness, and love from all around him,—and it is over 
with him, at the age of twenty-three. Shall we regret him ?— 
shall we not rather believe that God knew best, and consider- 
ing the unhealthy moral atmosphere of the press, and the 
strange confused ways into which old ultra-Radicalism, finding 
itself too narrow for the new problems of the day, has stumbled 
and floundered in the last fifteen years, believe that he might 
have been a worse man had he been a longer-lived one, and 
thank heaven that “ the righteous is taken away from the evil 
to come ?” 

As it is, he ends as he began. The first poem in his book is 
“The Ha’ Bible;” and the last, written a few days before his 
death, is still the death-song of a man—without fear, without 
repining, without boasting, blessing and loving the earth which 
he leaves, yet with a clear joyful eye upwards and outwards and 
homewards. And so ends his little epic, as we called it. May 
Scotland see many such another ! 

The actual poetic value of his verses is not first-rate by any 
means. He is far inferior to Burns in range of subject, as he is 
in humour and pathos. Indeed, there is very little of these latter 
qualities in him anywhere—rather playfulness, flashes of child- 
like fun, as in “ The Provost,” and “ Bonnie Bessie Lee.” But 
he has attained a mastery over English, a simplicity and quiet 
which Burns never did ; and also, we need not say, a moral purity. 
His “ poems, illustrative of the Scotch peasantry,” are charming 
throughout—alive and bright with touches of real hamanity, and 
sympathy with characters apparently antipodal to his own. 

His more earnest poems are somewhat tainted with that car- 
dinal fault of his school, of which he steered so clear in prose— 
fine words ; yet he never, like the Corn-Law Rhymer, falls a curs- 
ing. He is evidently not a good hater even of “ priests and 
kings, and aristocrats, and superstition ;” or perhaps he worked 


all that froth safely over and off in debating club-speeches and 
leading articles, and left us, in these poems, the genuine Meth- 
eglin of his inner heart, sweet, clear, and strong; for there is 
no form of loveable or right thing which this man has come 
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across, which he dves not seem to have appreciated. Beside 
pure love and the beauties of nature, those on which every man 
of poetic power—and a great many of none, as a matter of 
course, have a word to say, he can feel for and with the drunken 
beggar, and the warriors of the ruined manor-house, and the 
monks of the abbey, and the old-mailed Normans with their 
“ priest with cross and counted beads in the little Saxon chapel” — 
things which a radical editor might have been excused for passing 
by with a sneer. 

His verses to his wife are a delicious little glimpse of Eden ; 
and his “ People’s Anthem” rises into somewhat of true gran- 
deur by virtue of simplicity :— 

“ Lord, from Thy blessed throne, 
Sorrow look down upon! 
God save the Poor! 
Teach them true liberty— 
Make them from tyrants free — 
Let their homes happy be! 
God save the Poor! 


“The arms of wicked men 
Do Thou with might restrain— 
God save the Poor! 
Raise Thou their lowliness— 
Succour Thou their distress— 
Thou whom the meanest bless! 
God save the Poor! 


‘“‘ Give them stanch honesty— 
Let their pride manly be— 
God save the Poor! 
Help them to hold the right ; 
Give them both truth and might, 
Lord of all Lire and Ligut! 
God save the Poor!” 


And so we leave Robert Nicoll, with the parting remark, that 
if the “ poems illustrative of the feelings of the intelligent and 
religious among the working-classes of Scotland” be fair ‘sam- 
ples of that which they profess to be, Scotland may thank God, 
that in spite of glen-clearings and temporary manufacturing rot- 
heaps, she is still whole at heart, and that the influence of her 
great peasant poet, though it may seem at first likely to be ad- 
verse to Christianity, has helped, as we have already hinted, to 
purify and not to taint; to destroy the fungus, but not to touch 
the heart of the grand old Covenant-kirk life-tree. 

Still sweeter, and, alas! still sadder, is the story of the two 
Bethunes. If Nicoll’s life, as we have said, be a solitary melody, 
and short thcugh triumphant strain of work-music, theirs is a 
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harmony and true concert of fellow-joys, fellow-sorrows, fellow- 
drudgery, fellow-authorship, mutual throughout, lovely in their 
joint-life, and in their deaths not far divided. Alexander sur- 
vives his brother John only long enough to write his Memoirs, 
and then follows; and we have his story given us by Mr. 
M‘Combie, in a simple unassuming little volume—not to be 
read without many thoughts, perhaps not rightly without tears. 
Mr. M‘Combie has been wise enough not to attempt panegyric. 
He is all but prolix in details, filling up some half of his volume 
with letters of preternatural length, from Alexander to his pub- 
lishers and critics, and from the said publishers and critics to 
Alexander, altogether of an unromantic and business-like cast, 
but entirely successful in doing that which a book should do— 
namely, in shewing the world that here was a man of like pas- 
sions with ourselves, who bore from boyhood to the grave 
hunger, cold, wet, rags, brutalizing and health-destroying toil, 
and all the storms of the world, the flesh and the devil, and 
conquered them every one. 

Alexander is set at fourteen to throw earth out of a ditch so 
deep, that it requires the full strength of a grown man, and 
loses flesh and health under the exertion; he is twice blown 
up in quarrying with his own blast, and left for dead, recovers 
slowly, maimed and scarred, with the loss of an eye. John, 
when not thirteen, is set to stone-breaking on the roads during 
intense cold, and has to keep himself from being frost-bitten 
and heart-broken by monkey gambols; takes to the weaving 
trade, and having helped his family by the most desperate 
economy to save £10 wherewith to buy looms, begins to work 
them, with his brother as an apprentice, and finds the whole 
outlay rendered useless the very same year by the failures of 
1825-26. So the two return to day-labour at fourteenpence 
aday. John ina struggle to do task-work honestly overexerts 
himself, and ruins his digestion for life. Next year he is set in 
November to clean out a water-course knee-deep in water, and 
then to take marl from a pit, and then to drain standing water 
off a swamp during an intense December frost, and finds himself 
laid down with a three months’ cough, and all but sleepless 
illness, laying the foundation of the consumption which destroyed 
him. But they will not give in. Poetry they will write, and 
they write it to the best of their powers on scraps of paper, after 
the drudgery of the day, in a cabin pervious to every shower, 
teaching themselves the right spelling of the words from some 
“ Christian Remembrancer” or other—apparently not our meek 
and unbiassed contemporary of that name; and all this without 
neglecting their work a day or even an hour, when the weather 
permitted—the “ only thing which tempted them to fret,” 
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being—hear it readers and perpend !—“ the being kept at home 
by rain and snow.” Then an additional malady (apparently some 
calculous one) comes on John, and stops by him for the six 
remaining years of his life. Yet between 1826 and 1832, John 
has saved £14 out of his miserable earnings, to be expended to 
the last farthing on his brother’s recovery from the second 
quarry accident. Surely the devil is trying hard to spoil these 
men! But no. They are made perfect by sufferings. In the 
house with one long narrow room, and a small vacant space at 
the end of it, lighted by a single pane of glass, they write and 
write untiring, during the long summer evenings, poetry, “Tales 
of the Scottish Peasant Life,” which at last bring them in some- 
what; and a work on practical economy, which is bepraised and 
corrected by kind critics in Edinburgh, and at last published— 
without a sale. Perhaps one cause of its failure might be found 
in those very corrections. There were too many violent political 
allusions in it, complains their good Mentor of Edinburgh, and 
~— them, seemingly the most meek and teachable of 
heroes, to omit them; though Alexander, while submitting, 
pleads fairly enough for retaining them, in a passage which we 
will give, as a specimen of the sort of English possible to be 
acquired by a Scotch day-labourer, self-educated, all but the 
rudiments of reading and writing, and a few lectures on popular 
poetry from “a young student of Aberdeen,” now the Rev. Mr. 
Adamson, who must look back on the friendship which he bore 
these two young men, as one of the noblest pages in his life. 


“ Talk to the many of religion, and they will put on a long face, 
confess that it is a thing of the greatest importance to all—and go 
away and forget the whole. Talk to them of education: they will 
readily acknowledge that its ‘a braw thing to be weel learned,’ and 
begin a lamentation, which is only shorter than the lamentations of 
Jeremiah, because they cannot make it as long, on the ignorance of 
the age in which they live ; but they neither stir hand nor foot in the 
matter. But speak to them of politics, and their excited countenances 
and kindling eye shew in a moment how deeply they are interested. 
Politics are therefore an important feature, and an almost indispen- 
sable element in such a work as mine. Had it consisted solely of 
exhortations to industry and rules of economy, it would have been 
dismissed with an ‘ Ou ay, its braw for him to crack that way: but 
if he were whaur we are, deed he wad just hae to do as we do.’ 
But by mixing up the science with politics, and giving it an occa- 
sional political impetus, a different result may be reasonably expected. 
In these days no man can be considered a patriot or friend of the 
poor, who is not also a politician.” 


It is amusing, by the bye, to see how the world changes its 
codes of respectability, and how, what is anathema one year, 
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becomes trite in twenty more. The political sins in the work 
were, that “my brother had attacked the corn-laws with some 
severity; and I have attempted to level a battery against that 
sort of servile homage which the poor pay to the rich!” 

There is no use pursuing the story much further. They 
again save a little money, and need it; for the estate on which 
they have lived from childhood changing hands, they are, with 
their aged father, expelled from the dear old dog-kennel, to find 
house-room where they can. Why not ?—“it was not in the 
bond.” The house did not belong to them; nothing of it, at 
least, which could be specified in any known lease. True, there 
may have been associations, but what associations can men be 
expected to cultivate on fourteenpence a day? So they must 
forth, with their two aged parents, and build with their own 
hands a new house elsewhere, having saved some £30 from the 
sale of their writings. ‘The house, as we understand, stands to 
this day—hereafter to become a sort of artisan’s caaba and pil- 
grim’s station, only second to Burns’s grave. That, at least, it 
will become, whenever the meaning of the words “ worth” and 
“ worship” shall become rightly understood among us. 

For what are these men, if they are not heroes and saints? 
not of the Popish sort, abject and effeminate, but of the true, 
human, evangelic sort, masculine and grand—like the figures in 
Raffaelle’s Cartoons, compared with those of Fra Bartolomeo. 
Not from superstition, not from selfish prudence, but from 
devotion to their aged parents, and the righteous dread of de- 
pendence, they die voluntary celibates, although their writings 
shew that they, too, could have loved as nobly as they did all 
other things. The extreme of endurance, self-restraint, of 
“conquest of the flesh,” outward as well as inward, is the 
life-long lot of these men; and they go through it. They 
have their share of injustice, tyranny, disappointment; one by 
one each bright boy’s dream of success and renown is scourged 
out of their minds, and sternly and lovingly their Father in 
heaven teaches them the lesson of all lessons. By what hours 
of misery and blank despair that faith was purchased, we can 
only guess; the simple strong men give us the result, but never 
dream of sitting down and analyzing the process for the world’s 
amusement, or their own glorification. We question, indeed, 
whether they could have told us; whether the mere fact of a 
man’s being able to dissect himself, in public or in private, is 
not proof-patent that he is no man, but only a shell of a man, 
with works inside, which can of course be exhibited and taken to 
pieces—a rather more difficult matter with flesh and blood. If 
we believe that God is educating, the when, the where, and the 


‘how, are not only unimportant, but, considering who is the 
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teacher, unfathomable to us, and it is enough to be able to 
believe with John Bethune, that the Lord of all things is in- 
fluencing us through all things; whether sacraments, or sab- 
baths, or sun-gleams, or showers—all things are ours, for all are 
His, and we are His, and He is ours ;—and for the rest, to say 
with the same John Bethune :— 
“ Oh, God of glory! thou hast treasured up 
For me my little portion of distress ; 
But with each draught—in every bitter cup 
Thy hand hath mixed, to make its soreness less, 
Some cordial drop, for which thy name I bless, 
And offer up my mite of thankfulness. 
Thou hast chastised my frame with dire disease, 
Long, obdurate, and painful; and thy hand 
Hath wrung cold sweat-drops from my brow ; for these 
I thank thee too. Though pangs at thy command 
Have compassed me about, still, with the blow, 
Patience sustained my soul amid its wo.” 


Of the actual literary merit of these men’s writings there is 
less to be said. However extraordinary, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which they were written, may be the polish 
and melody of John’s verse, or the genuine spiritual health, 
deep death-and-devil-defying earnestness, and shrewd practical 
wisdom, which shines through all that either brother writes, 
they do not possess any of that fertile originality, which alone 
would have enabled them, as it did Burns, to compete with the 
literary savans, who, though for the most part of inferior genius, 
have the help of information and appliances, from which they 
were shut out. Judging them, as the true critic, like the true 
moralist, is bound to do, “according to what they had, not 
according to what they had not,” they are men who, with aver- 
age advantages, might have been famous in their day. God 
thought it better for them to “hide them in his tabernacle from 
the strife of tongues,”—and, seldom believed truism, He knows 
best. Alexander shall not, according to his early dreams, “ earn 
nine hundred pounds by writing a book, like Burns,” even though 
his ideal method of spending be to buy all the boys in the parish 
“ new shoes with iron tackets and heels,” and send them home 
with shillings for their mothers, and feed their fathers on wheat 
bread and milk, with tea and bannocks for Sabbath-days, and 
build a house for the poor old toil-stiffened man whom he once 
saw draining the hill-field, “ with a yard full of gooseberries, and 
an apple-tree !’”—not that, nor even, as the world judges, better 
than that, shall he be allowed to do. The poor, for whom 
he writes his “ Practical Economy,” shall not even care to read 
it; and he shall go down to the grave a failure and a lost thing 
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in the eyes of men:—but not in the eyes of grand God-fearing 
old Alison Christie, his mother, as he brings her, scrap by scrap, 
the proofs of their dead idol’s poems, which she has prayed to be 
spared just to see once in print, and, when the last half-sheet is 
read, loses her sight for ever ;—-not in her eyes, nor in those of 
the God who saw hin, in the cold winter mornings, wearing John’s 
clothes, to warm them for the dying man before he got up. 

His grief at his brother’s death is inconsolable. He feels for 
the first time in his life, what a lot his is—for he feels for the 
first time that— 

“ Parent and friend and brother gone, 
I stand upon the earth alone.” 





Four years he lingers; friends begin to arise from one quarter 
and another, but he, not altogether wisely or well, refuses 
all pecuniary help. At last Mr. Hugh Miller recommends him 
to be editor of a projected “ Non-Intrusion” paper in Dumfries, 
with a salary, to him boundless, of £100 a year. Too late! The 
iron has entered too deeply into his soul; in a few weeks more 
he is lying in his brother’s grave—“ Lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their deaths not divided.” 


“ William Thom of Inverury” is a poet altogether of the 
same school. His “ Rhymes and Recollections of a Handloom 
Weaver” are superior to those of either Nicoll or the Bethunes, 
the little love-songs in the volume reminding us of Burns’s best 
manner, and the two languages in which he writes being better 
amalgamated, as it seems to us, than in any Scotch song writer. 
Moreover, there is a terseness, strength, and grace about some 
of these little songs, which would put to shame many a volume 
of vague and windy verse, which the press sees yearly sent forth 
by men, who, instead of working at the loom, have been pam- 
pered from their childhood with all the means and appliances of 
good taste and classic cultivation. We have room only for one 
specimen of his verse, not the most highly finished, but of a 
beauty which can speak for itself. 


‘¢ DREAMINGS OF THE BEREAVED. 


“ The morning breaks bonny o’er mountain and stream, 
An’ troubles the hallowed breath of my dream. 
The gowd light of morning is sweet to the e’e, 
But ghost-gathering midnight, thou’rt dearer to me. 
The dull common world then sinks from my sight, 
And fairer creations arise to the night; 
When drowsy oppression has sleep-sealed my e’e, 
Then bright are the visions awakened to me! 
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‘¢ Oh, come, spirit-mother! discourse of the hours 
My young bosom beat all its beating to yours, 
When heart-woven wishes in soft counsel fell 
On ears—how unheedful, proved sorrow might tell! 
That deathless affection nae sorrow could break ; 
When all else forsook me, ye would na forsake ; 
Then come, oh my mother! come often to me, 

An’ soon an’ for ever I’ll come unto thee! 


“‘ An’ then, shrouded loveliness! soul-winning Jean, 
How cold was thy hand on my bosom yestreen ! 
*T was kind—for the love that your e’e kindled there 
Will burn, aye an’ burn, till that breast beat nae mair— 
Our bairnies sleep round me, oh bless ye their sleep! 
Your ain dark eyed Willie will wauken an’ weep! 
But blythe through his weepin’, he’ll tell me how you, 
His heaven-hamed mammie, was dauting his brow. 


** Though dark be our dwellin’, our happin’ tho’ bare, 
An’ night closes round us in cauldness and care, 
Affection will warm us—and bright are the beams 
That halo our hame in yon dear land o’ dreams: 
Then weel may I welcome the night’s deathly reign, 
Wi’ souls of the dearest I mingle me then; 

The gowd light of morning is lightless to me, 
But, oh! for the night with its ghost revelrie!” 


But, even more interesting than the poems themselves, is the 
autobiographical account prefixed, with its vivid sketches of 
factory life in Aberdeen, of the old regime of 1770, when “ four 
days did the weaver’s work—Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, were 
of course jubilee. Lawn frills gorged (?) freely from under the 
wrists of his fine blue, gilt-buttoned coat. He dusted his head 
with white flower on Sunday, smirked and wore a cane; walked 
in clean slippers on Monday; Tuesday heard him talk war bra- 
vado, quote Volney, and get drunk: weaving commenced gra- 
dually on Wednesday. Then were little children pirn-fillers, and 
such were taught to steal warily past the gate-keeper, conceal- 
ing the bottle. These wee smugglers had a drop for their ser- 
vices, over and above their chances of profiting by the elegant 
and edifying discussions uttered in their hearing. Infidelity was 
then getting fashionable.” But by the time Thom enters on 
his seventeen years’ weaving, in 1814, the nemesis has come. 
‘Wages are six shillings a week where they had been forty; but 
the weaver of forty shillings, with money instead of wit, had 
bequeathed his vices to the weaver of six shillings, with wit 
instead of money.” ‘The introduction of machinery works evil 
rather than good, on account of the reckless way in which it is 
used, and the reckless material which it uses. “ Vacancies in 
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the factory, daily made, were daily filled by male and female 
workers ; often queer enough people, and from all parts—none 
too coarse for using. The pick-pocket, trained to the loom six 
months in Bridewell, came forth a journeyman weaver, and his 
precious experiences were infused into the common moral puddle, 
and in due time did their work.” No wonder that “the distinc- 
tive character of all sunk away. Man became less manly—woman 
unlovely and rude.” No wonder that the factory, like too many 
more, though a thriving concern to its owners, becomes “a prime 
nursery of vice and sorrow.” “ Virtue perished utterly within its 
walls, and was dreamed of no more; or, if remembered at all, 
only in a deep and woful sense of self-debasement—a struggling 
to forget, where it was hopeless to obtain.” But to us, almost the 
most interesting passage in his book, and certainly the one which 
bears most directly on the general purpose of this article, is one 
in which he speaks of the effects of song on himself and his 
fellow factory-workers. 

“‘ Moore was doing all he could for love-sick boys and girls, yet 
they had never enough! Nearer and dearer to hearts like ours was 
the Ettrick Shepherd, then in his full tide of song and story; but 
nearer and dearer still than he, or any living songster, was our ill- 
fated fellow-craftsman, Tannahill. Poor weaver chiel! what we 
owe to you!—your ‘Braes of Baiquidder,’ and ‘Yon Burnside,’ 
and ‘Gloomy Winter,’ and the ‘ Minstrel’s’ wailing ditty, and the 
noble ‘ Gleneiffer.’ Oh! how they did ring above the rattle of a 
thousand shuttles! Let me again proclaim the debt which we owe 
to these song spirits, as they walked in melody from loom to loom, 
ministering to the low-hearted ; and when the breast was filled with 
everything but hope and happiness, let only break out the healthy and 
vigorous chorus, ‘ A man’s a man for a’ that,’ and the fagged weaver 
brightens up. . . . Who dare measure the restraining influences of 
these very songs? To us they were all instead of Sermons. Had 
one of us been bold enough to enter a church, he must have been 
ejected for the sake of decency. His forlorn and curiously patched 
habiliments would have contested the point of attraction with the 
ordinary eloquence of that period. Church bells rang not for us. 
Poets were indeed our priests: but for those, the last relic of moral 
existence would have passed away. Song was the dew-drop which 
gathered during the long dark night of despondency, and was sure to 
glitter in the very first blink of the sun. You might have seen 
‘Auld Robin Gray’ wet the eyes that could be tearless amid cold 
and hunger, and weariness and pain. Surely, surely, then there was 
to that heart one passage left.” 


Making all allowance for natural and pardonable high-colour- 
ing, we recommend this most weighty and significant passage 
to the attention of all readers, and draw an argumentum a for- 
tiori, from the high estimation in which Thom holds those very 
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songs of Tannahill’s, of which we just now spoke somewhat 
depreciatingly, for the extreme importance which we attach to 
popular poetry, as an agent of incalculable power in moulding 
the minds of nations. 

The popular poetry of Germany has held that great nation 
together, united and heart-whole for centuries, in spite of every 
disadvantage of internal division, and the bad influence of foreign 
taste ; and the greatest of their poets have not thought it be- 
neath them to add their contributions, and their very best, to 
the common treasure, meant not only for the luxurious and 
learned, but for the workman and the child at school. In 
Great Britain, on the contrary, the people have been left to 
form their own tastes, and choose their own modes of utterance, 
with great results, both for good and evil; and there has sprung 
up before the new impulse which Burns gave to popular poetry, a 
considerable literature—considerable not only from its truth and 
real artistic merit, but far more so from its being addressed prin- 
cipally to the working-classes. Even more important is this 
people’s literature question, in our eyes, than the more palpable 
factors of the education question, about which we now hear 
such ado. It does seem to us, that to take every possible pre- 
caution about the spiritual truth which children are taught in 
school, and then leave to chance the more impressive and 
abiding teaching which popular literature, songs especially, give 
them out of doors, is as great a niaiserie as that of the ‘Tracta- 
rians who insisted on getting into the pulpit in their surplices, 
as a sign that the clergy only had the right of preaching to the 
people, while they forgot that, by means of a free press, (of the 
license of which they too were not slack to avail themselves, ) 
every penny-a-liner was preaching to the people daily, and would 
do so, maugre their surplices, to the end of time. The man 
who makes the people’s songs is a true popular preacher. 
Whatsoever, true or false, he sends forth, will not be carried 
home, as a sermon often is, merely in heads, to be forgotten 
before the week is out: it will ring in the ears, and cling round 
the imagination, and follow the pupil to the workshop, and the 
tavern, and the fireside, even to the deathbed, such power is in 
the magic of rhyme. The emigrant, deep in Australian forests, 
may take down Chalmers’s sermons on Sabbath evenings from 
the scanty shelf; but the songs of Burns have been haunting 
his lips, and cheering his heart, and moulding him unconsciously 
to himself, in clearing and in pasture all the weary week. True, 
if he be what a Scotchman should be, more than one old Hebrew 
— has brought its message to him during these week-days ; 

ut there ae feelings of his nature on which those psalms, 
not from defect, but from their very purpose, do not touch; 
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how is he to express them, but in the songs which echo them? 
These will keep alive, and intensify in him, and in the children 
who learn them from his lips, all which is like themselves. Is 
it, we ask again, to be left to chance what sort of songs these 
shall be? 

As for poetry written for the working-classes by the upper, 
such attempts at it as we yet have seen, may be considered 
nil, The upper must learn to know more of the lower, and to 
make the lower know more of them—a frankness of which we 
honestly believe they will never have to repent. Moreover, they 
must read Burns a little more, and cavaliers and Jacobites a 
little less. As it is, their efforts have been as yet exactly in 
that direction which would most safely secure the blessings of 
undisturbed obscurity. Whether “secular” or “ spiritual,” 
they have thought proper to adopt a certain Tommy-good-child 
tone, which, whether to Glasgow artisans or Dorsetshire la- 
bourers, or indeed for any human being who is “ grinding 
among the iron facts of life,” is, to say the least, nauseous; and 
the only use of their poematicula has been to demonstrate 
practically, the existence of a great and fearful gulf between 
those who have, and those who have not, in thought as well as 
in purse, which must be, in the former article at least, bridged 
over as soon as possible, if we are to remain one people much 
longer. The attempts at verse for children are somewhat more 
successful—a certain little “ Moral Songs” especially, said to ema- 
nate from the Tractarian School, yet full of a health, spirit, and 
wild sweetness, which makes its authoress, in our eyes, “ wiser 
than her teachers.” But this is our way. We are too apt to 
be afraid of the men, and take to the children as our pis aller, 
covering our despair of dealing with the majority, the adult po- 
pulation, in a pompous display of machinery for influencing that 
very small fraction, the children. Oh, but the destinies of the 
empire depend on the rising generation!” Who has told us so? 
—how do we know that they do not depend on the risen genera- 
tion? Who are likely to do more work during our life-time, 
for good and evil,—those who are now between fifteen and five- 
and-forty, or those who are between five and fifteen? Yet for 
those former, the many, and the working, and the powerful, all 
we seem to be inclined to do is to parody Scripture, and say, 
“ He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still.” 

Not that we ask any one to sit down, and, out of mere bene- 
volence, to write songs for the people. Wooden, out of a 
wooden birthplace, would such go forth, to feed fires, not spirits. 
But if any man shall read these pages, to whom God has given 
a truly poetic temperament, a gallant heart, a melodious ear, a 
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quick and sympathetic eye for all forms of human joy, and sor- 
row, and humour, and grandeur—an insight which can discern 
the outlines of the butterfly, when clothed in the roughest and 
most rugged chrysalis-hide ; if the teachers of his heart and pur- 
poses, and not merely of his taste and sentiments, have been the 
great songs of his own and of every land and age; if he can see 
in the divine poetry of David and Solomon, of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, and, above all, in the parables of Him who spake as never 
man spake, the models and elemental laws of a people’s poetry, 
alike according to the will of God and the heart of man; if he 
can welcome gallantly and hopefully the future, and yet know 
that it must be, unless it would be a monster and a machine, the 
loving and obedient child of the past; if he can speak of the 
subjects which alone will interest the many, on love, marriage, 
the sorrows of the poor, their hopes, political and social, their 
wrongs, as well as their sins and duties; and that with a fervour 
and passion akin to the spirit of Burns and Elliott, yet with more 
calm, more purity, more wisdom, and therefore with more hope, 
as one who stands upon a vantage ground of education and 
culture, sympathizing none the less with those who struggle 
behind him in the valley of the shadow of death, yet seeing from 
the mountain peaks the coming dawn, invisible as yet to them. 
Then let that man think it no fall, but rather a noble rise, to 
shun the barren glacier ranges of pure art, for the fertile gar- 
dens of practical and popular song, and write for the many, 
and with the many, in words such as they can understand, re- 
membering that that which is simplest is always deepest, that 
the many contain in themselves the few, and that when he speaks 
to the wanderer and the drudge, he speaks to the elemental 
and primeval man, and in him speaks to all who have risen 
out of him. Let him try, undiscouraged by inevitable fail- 
ures; and if at last he succeeds in giving vent to one song 
which will cheer hardworn hearts at the loom and the forge, or 
wake one pauper’s heart with the hope that his children are des- 
tined not to die as he died, or recall, amid Canadian forests or 
Australian sheep-walks, one thrill of love for the old country, 
and her liberties, and her laws, and her religion, to the settler’s 
heart ;—let that man know that he has earned a higher place 
among the spirits of the wise and good, by doing, in spite of the 
unpleasantness of self-denial, the duty which lay nearest him, than 
if he had outrivalled Goéthe on his own classic ground, and made 
all the cultivated and the comfortable of the earth desert, for the 
exquisite creations of his fancy, Faust, and Tasso, and Iphigenie. 
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Art. VI.—The Works of John Owen, D.D. Edited by the Rev. 
Wii1am H. Gootp, Edinburgh. Vols. 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 14, 
(to be completed in Fifteen Volumes.) London and Edin- 
burgh. 1850-51. 


Two hundred years ago the Puritan dwelt in Oxford; but, 
before his arrival, both Cavalier and Roundhead soldiers had 
encamped in its Colleges. Sad was the trace of their sojourn. 
From the dining-halls the silver tankards had vanished, and the 
golden candlesticks of the cathedral lay buried in a neighbour- 
ing field. Stained windows were smashed, and the shrines of 
Bernard and Frideswide lay open to the storm. And whilst the 
heads of marble apostles, mingling with cannon-balls and found- 
ers’ coffins, formed a melancholy rubbish in many a corner, straw 
heaps on the pavement and staples in the wall, reminded the 
spectator that it was not long since dragoons had quartered in 
All-Souls, and horses crunched their oats beneath the tower of 
St. Mary Magdalene. 

However, matters again are mending. Broken windows are 
repaired; lost revenues are recovered; and the sons of Crispin 
have evacuated chambers once more consecrated to syntax and 
the syllogism. Through these spacious courts we recognise the 
progress of the man who has accomplished the arduous restoration. 
Tall, and in the prime of life, with cocked-hat and powdered hair, 
with lawn tops to his morocco boots, and with ribbons luxuriant at 
his knee, there is nothing to mark tiie Puritan,—whilst in his 
easy unembarrassed movements and kindly-assuring air, there 
is all which bespeaks the gentleman: but, were it not for the 
reverences of obsequious beadles and the recognitions of respect- 
ful students, you would scarce surmise the academic dignitary. 
That old-fashioned divine,—his square cap and ruff surmounting 
the doctor’s gown,—with whom he shakes hands so cordially, is 
a Royalist and Prelatist, but withal the Hebrew Professor, and 
the most famous Orientalist in England, Dr. Edward Pocock. 
From his little parish of Childry, where he passes for “ no La- 
tiner,” and is little prized, he has come up to deliver his Arabic 
lecture, and collate. some Syriac manuscript, and observe the 
te ay of the fig-tree which he fetched from the Levant; and 

e feels not a little beholden to the Vice-Chancellor, who, when 
the Parliamentary triers had pronounced him incompetent, in- 
terfered and retained him in his living. Passing the gate of 
Wadham, he meets the upbreaking of a little conventicle. That 
no treason has been transacting, nor any dangerous doctrine 

ropounded, the guardian of the University has ample assurance 
in the presence of his very good friends, Dr. Wallis the Savilian 
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Professor, and Dr. Wilkins the Protector’s brother-in-law. The 
latter has published a dissertation on the Moon and its Inhabit- 
ants, “ with a discourse concerning the possibility of a passage 
thither ;” and the former, a mighty mathematician, during the 
recent war had displayed a terrible ingenuity in deciphering 
the intercepted letters of the Royalists. Their companion is the 
famous physician Dr. Willis, in whose house, opposite the Vice- 
Chancellor’s own door, the Oxford Prelatists daily assemble to 
enjoy the forbidden Prayer-Book ; and the youth who follows, 
building castles in the air, is Christopher Wren. This evening 
they had met to witness some experiments which the tall sickly 
gentleman in the velvet cloak had promised to shew them. The 
tall sickly gentleman is the Honourable Robert Boyle, and the in- 
strument with which he has been amusing his brother sages, in 
their embryo Royal Society, is the newly invented air-pump. 
Little versant in their pursuits, though respectful to their genius, 
after mutual salutations, the divine passes on and pays an even- 
ing visit to his illustrious neighbour, Dr. Thomas Goodwin. In 
his embroidered night-cap, and deep in the recesses of his dusky 
study, he finds the recluse old President of Magdalene; and 
they sit and talk together, and they pray together, till it strikes 
the hour of nine; and from the great Tom Tower a summons begins 
to sound calling to Christ Church cloisters the hundred and one 
students of the old foundation. And returning to the Deanery, 
which Mary’s cheerful management has brightened into a plea- 
sant home, albeit her own and her little daughter’s weeds are 
suggestive of recent sorrows, the Doctor dives into his library. 
For the old misers it was pleasant to go down into their bul- 
lion vaults, and feel that they were rich enough to buy up all 
the town, with the proud Ear! in his mortgaged castle. And to 
many people there is a peculiar satisfaction in the society of the 
great and learned ; nor can they forget the time when they talked 
to the great poet, or had a moment’s monopoly of Royalty. But— 


“ That place that doth contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers ; 
And sometimes for variety I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels.” 


Not only is there the pleasant sense of property,—the rare edi- 
tions, and the wonderful bargains, and the acquisitions of some 
memorable self-denial,—but there are grateful memories and the 
feeling of a high companionship. When it first arrived, yon 
volume kept its owner up all night, and its neighbour introduced 
him to realms more delightful and more strange than if he had 
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taken Dr. Wilkins’ lunarian journey. In this biography, as in a 
magician’s mirror, he was awed and startled by foreshadowings 
of his own career; and, ever since he sat at the feet of yonder 
sacred sage, he walks through the world with a consciousness, 
blessed and not vain-glorious, that his being contains an element 
shared by few besides. And even those heretics inside the wires 
—like caged wolves or bottled vipers—their keeper has come to 
entertain a certain fondness for them, and whilst he detests the 
species, he would feel a pang in parting with his own exemplars. 

Now that his evening lamp is lit, let us survey the Doctor's 
library. Like most of its coeval collections, its foundations are 
laid with massive folios, These stately tomes are the Polyglotts 
of Antwerp and Paris, the Critici Sacri and Poli Synopsis. The 
colossal theologians who flank them, are Augustine and Jerome, 
Anselm and Aquinas, Calvin and Episcopius, Bellarmine and 
Jansenius, Baronius and the Magdeburg Centuriators,—natural 
enemies, here bound over to their good behaviour. ‘These dark 
veterans are Jewish Rabbis,—Kimchi, Abarbanel, and, like a 
row of rag-collectors, a whole Monmouth Street of rubbish,— 
behold the entire Babylonian Talmud. These tall Socinians 
are the Polish brethren, and the dumpy vellums overhead are 
Dutch divines. The cupboard contains Greek and Latin ma- 
nuscripts, and those spruce fashionables are Spencer, and Cowley, 
and Sir William Davenant. And the new books which crown 
the upper shelves, still uncut and fresh from the publisher, are the 
latest brochures of Mr. Jeremy Taylor and Mr. Richard Baxter.* 





* In his elaborate “ Memoirs of Dr. Owen,” (p. 345,) Mr. Orme mentions that 
“ his library was sold in May 1684, by Millington, one of the earliest of our book 
auctioneers ;” and adds, “ considering the Doctor’s taste as a reader, his age as a 
minister, and his circumstances as a man, his library, in all probability, would be 
both extensive and valuable.” Then, in a footnote, he gives some interesting 
particulars as to the extent of the early Non-conformist libraries, viz., Dr. Lazarus 
Seaman’s, which sold for £700; Dr. Jacomb’s, which sold for £1300; Dr. Bates’s, 
which was bought for five or six hundred pounds by Dr. Williams, in order to lay 
the foundation of Red Cross Street library ; and Dr. Evans’s, which contained 
10,000 volumes; again subjoining, “ it is probable Dr. Owen’s was not inferior to 
some of these.” It would have gratified the biographer had he known that a 
catalogue of Owen’s library is still in existence. Bound up with other sale-cata- 
logues in the Bodleian, is the “ Bibliotheca Oweniana: sive catalogus librorum 
plurimis facultatibus insignium, instructissime Bibliothecsee Rev. Doct. Viri D. 
Joan. Oweni (quondam Vice-Cancellarii et Decani Aidis Christi in Academia Ox- 
oniensi) nuperrime defuncti ; cum variis manuscriptis Greecis, Latinis, &e., pro- 
me manu Doct. Patricii Junii aliorumq. conscriptis : quorum auctio habebitur 

ndini apud domum auctionariam, adverso Nigri Cygni in vico vulgo dicto Ave 
Mary Lane, prope Ludgate Street, vicesimo sexto die Maii, 1684. Per Eduardum 
Millington, Bibliopolam.” In the Preface, the auctioneer speaks of Dr. Owen as 
a person so generally known as a generous buyer and great collector of the best 
books ;” and after adverting to his copies of Fathers, Councils, Church Histories, 
and Rabbinical Authors, he adds, “ all which considered together, perhaps for 
their number are not to be paralleled, or upon any terms to be procured, when 
gentlemen are desirous of, or have a real occasion for the perusal of them.” The 
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This night, however, the Doctor is intent on a new book no- 
wise to his mind. It is the “ Redemption Redeemed” of John 
Goodwin. Its hydra-headed errors have already drawn from 
the scabbard the sword of many an orthodox Hercules on either 
side of the Tweed; and now, after a conference with the other 
Goodwin, the Dean takes up a ream of manuscript, and adds a 
finishing touch to his refutation. 

At this period Dr. Owen would be forty years of age, for he 
was born in 1616. His father was minister of a little parish in 
Oxfordshire, and his ancestors were princes in Wales; indeed, 
the genealogists claimed for him a descent from King Caracta- 
cus. He himself was educated at Queen’s College, and, under 
the impulse of an ardent ambition, the young student had fully 
availed himself of his academic privileges. For several years he 
took no more sleep than four hours a-night, and in his eagerness 
for future distinction he mastered all attainable knowledge, from 
mathematics to music. But about the time of his reaching ma- 
jority, all his ambitious projects were suspended by a visitation 
of religious earnestness. In much ignorance of the divine spe- 
cific, his conscience grew tender, and sin appeared exceeding 
sinful. It was at this conjuncture that Archbishop Laud im- 
posed on Oxford a new code of statutes, which scared away from 
the University the now scrupulous scholar. Years of anxious 
thoughtfulness followed, partly filled up by his duties as chaplain 
successively to Sir Robert Dormer and Lord Lovelace, when 
about the year 1641 he had occasion to reside in London. Whilst 
there he went one day to hear Edmund Calamy; but instead of 
the famous preacher there entered the pulpit a country minister, 
who, after a fervent prayer, gave out for his text—“ Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith?” The sermon was a very plain one, 
and Owen never ascertained the preacher’s name; but the per- 
plexities with which he had long been harassed disappeared, and 
in the joy of a discovered gospel and an ascertained salvation, 
the natural energy of his character and the vigour of his consti- 
tution found again their wonted play. 

Soon after this happy change, his first publication appeared. 
It was a “ Display of Arminianism,” and, attracting the attention 
of the Parliamentary “ Committee for purging the Church of 
Scandalous Ministers,” it procured for its author a presentation 
to the living of Fordham, in Essex. This was followed by his 
translation to the more important charge of Coggeshall, in the 





number of volumes is 2889. For the knowledge of the existence of this catalogue, 
and for a variety of curious particulars regarding it, the Reviewer is indebted 
to one of the dignitaries of Oxford, whose bibliographical information is only ex- 
ceeded by the obligingness with which he puts it at the command of others, the 
Rev. Dr. Macbride, Principal of Magdalene Hall. 
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same county; and so rapidly did his reputation rise, that besides 
being frequently called to preach before the Parliament, he was, 
in 1649, selected by Cromwell as the associate of his expedition 
to Ireland, and was employed in re-modelling and resuscitating 
Trinity College, Dublin. Most likely it was owing to the ability 
with which he discharged this service that he was appointed Dean 
of Christ Church in 1651, and in the following year Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford. It was a striking incident to find himself thus 
brought back to scenes which, fourteen years before, he had 
quitted amidst contempt and poverty, and a little mind would 
have been apt to signalize the event by a vain-glorious ovation, 
or a vindictive retribution. But Owen returned to Oxford in 
all the grandeur of a God-fearing magnanimity, and his only 
solicitude was to fulfil the duties of his office. Although him- 
self an Independent, he promoted well qualified men to respon- 
sible posts, notwithstanding their Presbyterianism or their Pre- 
lacy; and, although the law gave him ample powers to disperse 
them, he never molested the liturgical meetings of his Episcopa- 
lian neighbours, From anxiety to promote the spiritual welfare 
of the students, in addition to his engagements as a Divinity 
lecturer and the resident head of the University, along with Dr. 
Goodwin he undertook to preach, on alternate Sabbaths, to the 
= congregation in St. Mary’s. And such was the zeal which 
he brought to bear on the studies and the secular interests of the 
place, that the deserted courts were once more populous with 
ardent and accomplished students, and in alumni like Sprat, and 
South, and Ken, and Richard Cumberland, the Church of 
England received from Owen’s Oxford some of its most distin- 
guished ornaments; whilst men like Philip Henry, and Joseph 
Alleine, went forth to perpetuate Owen's principles; and in 
founding the English schools of metaphysics, architecture, and 
medicine, Locke, and Wren, and Sydenham taught the world 
that it was no misfortune to have been the pupils of the Puritan. 
It would be pleasant to record that Owen’s generosity was reci- 
procated, and that if Oxford could not recognise the Non-con- 
formist, neither did she forget the Republican who patronized 
the Royalists, and the Independent who befriended the Prelat- 
ists. According to the unsuspected testimony of Grainger, and 
Burnet, and Clarendon, the Taleeniite was in a most flourish- 


ing condition when it passed from under his control; but on the 
yrinciple which excludes Cromwell’s statue from Westminster 
alace, the picture-gallery at Christ Church finds no place for 
the greatest of its Deans. 
The retirement into which he was forced by the Restoration 
was attended with most of the hardships incident to an ejected 
minister, to which were added sufferings and sorrows of his own. 
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He never was in prison, but he knew what it was to lead the life 
of a fugitive ; and after making a narrow escape from dragoons 
sent to arrest him, he was compelled to quit his rural retreat, 
and seek a precarious refuge in the capital. In 1676 he lost his 
wife, but before this they had mingled their tears over the coffins 
of ten out of their eleven children ; and the only survivor, a pious 
daughter, returned from the house of an unkind husband, to seek 
beside her father all that was left of the home of her childhood. 
Soon after he married again; but though the lady was good, and 
affectionate, and rich withal, no comforts and no kind tending 
could countervail the effects of bygone toils and privations, and 
from the brief remainder of his days, weakness and anguish made 
many a mournful deduction. Still the busy mind worked on. 
To the congregation, which had already shewn at once its pa- 
tience and its piety, by listening to Caryl’s ten quartos on Job, 
and which was afterwards to have its patience farther tried and 
rewarded, in the long but invalid incumbency of Isaac Watts, 
Dr. Owen ministered as long as he was able; and, being a 
preacher who had “ something to say,” it was cheering to him 
to recognise among his constant attendants persons so intelligent 
and influential as the late Protector’s brother-in-law and son-in- 
law, Colonel Desborough and Lord Charles Fleetwood, Sir John 
Hartopp, the Hon. Roger Boyle, Lady Abney, and the Countess 
of Anglesea, and many other hearers who adorned the doctrine 
which their pastor expounded, and whose expectant eagerness 
gave zest to his studies, and animation to his public addresses. 
Besides, during all this interval, and to the number of more than 
thirty volumes, he was giving to the world those masterly works 
which have invigorated the theology and sustained the devotion 
of unnumbered readers in either hemisphere. Amongst others, 
folio by folio, came forth that Exposition of the Hebrews, which, 
amidst all its digressive prolixity, and with its frequent ex- 
cess of er udition, is an enduring monument of its author’s 
robust understanding and spiritual insight, as well as his as- 
tonishing industry. At last the pen dropped from his hand, 
and on the 23d of August 1683, he dictated a note to his like- 
minded friend, Charles Fleetwood: “I am going to him whom 
my soul has loved, or rather who has loved me, with an ever- 
lasting love, which is the whole ground of all my consolation. 
Iam leaving the ship of the Church in a storm; but while the 
great pilot is in it, the loss of a poor under-rower will be incon- 
siderable. Live, and pray, and hope, and wait patiently, and 
do not despond; the promise stands invincible—that he will 
never leave us nor forsake us. My affectionate respects to your 
lady, and to the rest of your relations, who are so dear to me in 
the Lord. Remember your dying friend with all fervency.” 
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The morrow after he had sent this touching message to the re- 
presentative of a beloved family was one Be. day, the an- 
niversary of the ejection of his two thousand brethren. That 
morning a friend called to tell him that he had put to the press 
his “ Meditations on the Glory of Christ.” There was a mo- 
ment’s gleam in his languid eye, as he answered, “Iam glad to 
hear it: but, O brother Payne! the long wished for day is come 
at last, in which I shall see that glory in another manner than 
I have ever done, or was capable of doing in this world.” A 
few hours of silence followed, and then that glory was revealed. 
On the fourth of September, a vast funeral procession, includ- 
ing the carriages of sixty-seven noblemen and gentlemen, 
with long trains of mourning coaches and horsemen, took the 
road to Finsbury; and there, in a new burying-ground, within 
a few paces of Goodwin’s grave, and near the spot where, five 
ag later, John Bunyan was interred, they laid the dust of 

r. Owen. His grave is with us to this day; but in the crowded 
Golgotha, surrounded with undertakers’ sheds, and blind brick 
walls, with London cabs and omnibuses whirling past the gate, 
few pilgrims can distinguish the obliterated stone which marks 
the resting-place of the mighty Non-conformist.* 

Many of our readers will remember Robert Baillie’s descrip- 
tion of Dr. Twiss, the Prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly : 
“The man, as the world knows, is very learned in the questions 
he has studied, and very good—beloved of all, and highly es- 
teemed—but merely bookish ... and among the unfittest of 
all the company for any action.” In this respect Dr. Owen 
was a great contrast to his studious cotemporary ; for he was as 
eminent for business talent as most ministers are conspicuous for 
the want of it. It was on this account that he was selected for 
the task of re-organizing the universities of Dublin and Oxford; 
and the success with which he fulfilled his commission, whilst it 
justified his patron’s sagacity, shewed that he was sufficiently 
master of himself to become the master of other minds. Of all 
his brethren few were so “fit for action.” To the same cause 
to which he owed this practical ascendency, we are disposed to 
ascribe his popularity as a preacher; for we agree with Dr. 
Thomson, (Life of Owen, p. evi.,) in thinking that Owen’s 
power in the pulpit must have been greater than is usually sur- 
mised by his modern readers. Those who knew him describe 





* A copious Latin epitaph was inscribed on his tomb-stone, of which Mr. Orme 
speaks, in 1826, as “still in fine preservation.” (Memoirs, p. 346.) We are sorry 
to say that three letters, faintly traceable, are all that can now be deciphered. 
The tomb of his illustrious colleague, Goodwin, is in a still more deplorable condi- 
tion: not only is the inscription effaced, but the marble slab, having been split 
with lightning, has never been repaired. 
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him as a singularly fluent and persuasive speaker; and they also 
represent his social intercourse as peculiarly vivacious and cheer- 
ful. From all which our inference is, that Owen was one of 
those happy people who, whether for business or study, whether 
for conversation or public speaking, can concentrate all their 
faculties on the immediate oceasion, and who do justice to them- 
selves and the world, by doing justice to each matter as it suc- 
cessively comes to their hand. 

A well-informed and earnest speaker will always be popular, if 
he be tolerably fluent, and if he “shew himself friendly;” but no 
reputation and no talent will secure an audience to the automaton 
who is unconscious of his hearers, or to the misanthrope, who 
despises or dislikes them. And if, as Anthony & Wood informs us, 
“the persuasion of his oratory could move and wind the affections 
of his admiring auditory almost as he pleased,” we can well 
believe that he possessed the “proper and comely personage, 
the graceful behaviour in the pulpit, the eloquent elocution, and 
the winning and insinuating deportment,” which this reluctant 
witness ascribes to him. With such advantages, we can under- 
stand how, dissolved into a stream of continuous discourse, the 
doctrines which we only know in their crystallized form of heads 
and particulars, became a gladsome river; and how the man who 
spoke them with sparkling eye and shining face was not shunned 
as a buckram pedant, but run after as a popular preacher. 

And yet, to his written style Owen is less indebted for his 
fame than almost any of the Puritans. Not to mention that 
his works have never been condensed into fresh pith and modern 
portableness by any congenial Fawcett, they never did exhibit 
the pathetic importunity and Demosthenic fervour of Baxter. 
In his Platonic loftiness Howe always dwelt apart; and there 
have been no glorious dreams since Bunyan woke amidst the 
beatific vision. Like a soft valley, where every turn reveals 
a cascade or a castle, or at least a picturesque cottage, Flavel 
lures us along by the vivid succession of his curious analogies 
and interesting stories; whilst all the way the path is green with 
kind humanity, aud bright with Gospel blessedness. And, like 
some sheltered cove, where the shells are all so brilliant, and 
the sea-plants all so curious, that the young naturalist can never 
leave off collecting, so profuse are the quaint sayings and the 
nice little anecdotes which Thomas Brooks showers from his 
“ Golden Treasury,” from his “ Box,” and his “ Cabinet,” that 
the reader needs must follow where all the road is so radiant. 
But Owen.-has no adventitious attractions. His books lack the 
extempore felicities and the reflected fellow-feeling which lent a 
charm to his spoken sermons; and on the table-land of his con- 
troversial treatises, sentence follows sentence like a file of iron- 
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sides, in buff and rusty steel, a sturdy procession, but a dingy 
uniform ; and it is only here and there where a son of Anak 
has burst his rags, that you glimpse a thought of uncommon 
stature or wonderful proportions. Like candidates for the 
modern ministry, in his youth Owen had learned to write 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; but then, as now, English had no 
place in the academic curriculum. And had he been urged in 
maturer life to study the art of composition, most likely he 
would have frowned on his adviser. He would have urged the 
“haste” which “the King’s business” requires, and might have 
reminded us that viands are as wholesome on a wooden trencher 
as on a plate of gold. He would have told us that truth needs 
no tinsel, and that the road over a bare heath may be more 
direct than the pretty windings of the valley. Or, rather, he 
would have said, as he has written—“ now that you have to 
do with a person who, provided his words but clearly express 
the sentiments of his mind, entertains a fixed and absolute dis- 
regard of all elegance and ornaments of speech.” 

True: gold is welcome even in a purse of the coarsest can- 
vas; and, although it is not in such caskets that people look for 
gems, no man would despise a diamond because he found it in 
an earthen porringer. In the treatises of Owen there is many a 
sentence which, set in a sermon, would shine like a brilliant ; 
and there are ingots enough to make the fortune of a Theological 
faculty. For instance, we open the first treatise in this new 
collection of his works, and we read :—“ It carrieth in it a great 
condecency unto Divine wisdom, that man should be restored 
unto the image of God, by Him who was the essential image of 
the Father ; and that He was made like unto us, that we might 
be made like unto Him, and unto God through Him;” and we 
are immediately reminded of a recent treatise on the Incarna- 
tion, and all its beautiful speculation regarding the “ Pattern- 
Man.” We read again till we come to the following remark :— 
“Tt is the nature of sincere goodness to give a delight and com- 
placency unto the mind in the exercise of itself, and communi- 
cation of its effects. A good man doth both delight in doing 
good, and hath an abundant reward for the doing it, in the 
doing of it ;” and how can we help recalling a memorable ser- 
mon “ On the Immediate Reward of Obedience,” and a no less 
memorable chapter in a Bridgewater Treatise, “On the In- 
herent Pleasure of the Virtuous Affections?” And we read 
the chapter on “ The Person of Christ the great Representative 
of God,” and are startled by its foreshadowings of the sermons 
and the spiritual history of a remarkably honest and vigorous 
thinker, who, from doubting the doctrine of the Trinity, was led 
to recognise in the person of Jesus Christ the Alpha and Omega 
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of his theology. It is possible that Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
and Chalmers, and Arnold, may never have perused the treatise 
in question ; and it is equally possible that under the soporific 
influence of a heavy style, they may never have noticed passages 
for which their own minds possessed such a powerful affinity. 
But by the legitimate expedient of appropriate language—per- 
haps by means of some “ ornament or elegance” —Jeremy Taylor 
or Barrow would have arrested attention to such important 
thoughts; and the cause of truth would have gained, had the 
better divine been at least an equal orator. 

However, there are “ masters in Israel,” whose style has been 
remarkably meagre ; and perhaps “ Edwards on the Will” and 
“Butler's Analogy,” would not have numbered many more 
readers, although they had been composed in the language of 
Addison. We must, therefore, notice another obstacle which 
has hindered our author's popularity, and it is a fault of 
which the world is daily becoming more and more intolerant. 
‘That fault is prolixity. Dr. Owen did not take time to be 
brief; and in his polemical writings, he was so anxious to leave 
no cavil unanswered, that he spent, in closing loop-holes, the 
strength which would have crushed the foe in open battle. No 
misgiving as to the champion’s powers will ever cross the ‘mind 
of the spectators; but movements more rapid would render the 
conflict more interesting, and the victory not less conclusive.* 
In the same way, that the effectiveness of his controversial 
works is injured by this excursive tendency, so the practical 
impression of his other works is too often suspended by inoppor- 
tune digressions ; whilst every treatise would have commanded 
a wider circulation if divested of its irrelevant encumbrances. 
Within the entire range of British authorship there exist no 
grander contributions toward a systematic Christology than the 
Exposition of the Hebrews, with its dissertations on the Saviour’s 
priesthood ; but whilst there are few theologians who have not 
occasionally consulted it, those are still fewer who have mastered 
its ponderous contents ; and we have frequently known valiant 
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* In his delightful reminiscences of Dr. Chalmers, Mr. J. J. Gurney says, “ I often 
think that particular men bear about with them an analogy to particular animals : 
Chalmers is like a good-tempered lion; Wilberforce is like a bee.” Dr. Owen 
often reminds us of an elephant: the same ponderous movements—the same 
gentle sagacity—the same vast but unobtrusive powers. With a logical proboscis 
able to handle the heavy guns of Hugo Grotius, and to untwist withal the tangled 
threads of Richard Baxter, in his encounters with John Goodwin he resembles his 
prototype in a leopard-hunt, where sheer strength is on the one side, and brisk 
agility on the other. And, to push our conceit no further, they say that this wary 
animal will never venture over a bridge till he has tried its strength, and is 
assured that it can bear him; and, if we except the solitary break-down in the 
Waltonian controversy, our disputant was as cautious in choosing his ground as 
he was formidable when once he took up his position. 
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students who addressed themselves to the “ Perseverance of the 
Saints,” or the “Justification,” but like settlers put ashore in a 
cane-brake, or in a jungle of prickly pears, after struggling for 
hours through the Preface or the General Considerations, they 
were glad to regain the water’s edge, and take to their boat once 
more. 

It was their own loss, however, that they did not reach the 
interior; for there they would have found themselves in the 
presence of one of the greatest of Theological intellects. Black 
and Cavendish were born ready-made chemists, and Linnzus 
and Cuvier were naturalists in spite of themselves ; and so, 
there is a mental conformation which almost necessitated Augus- 
tine and Athanasius, Calvin and Arminius, to be dogmatists 
and systematic divines. With the opposite aptitudes for large 
generalization and subtile distinction, as soon as some master- 
principle had gained possession of their devout understandings, 
they had no greater joy than to develop its all-embracing appli- 
cations, and they sought to subjugate Christendom to its imperial 
ascendency. Ly itself, the habit of lofty contemplation would 
have made them pietists or Christian psalmists, and a mere turn 
for definition would have made them quibblers or schoolmen ; 
but the two united, and together animated by a strenuous faith, 
made them theologians. In such intellects the seventeenth 
century abounded; but we question if in dialectic skill, guided 
by sober judgment, and in extensive acquirements, mellowed by 
a deep spirituality, it yielded an equivalent to Dr. Owen. 

Although there is only one door to the kingdom of heaven, 
there is many an entrance to scientific divinity. There is the 
gate of Free Inquiry as well as the gate of Spiritual Wistful- 
ness. And although there are exceptional instances, on the 
whole we can predict what school the new-comer will join, by 
knowing the door through which he entered. If from the wide 
fields of speculation he has sauntered inside the sacred enclosure ; 
if he is a historian who has been carried captive by the docu- 
mentary demonstration—or a poet who has been arrested by the 
spiritual sentiment—or a philosopher who has been won over by 
the Christian theory, and who has thus made a hale-hearted 
entrance within the precincts of the faith,—he is apt to patronize 
that gospel to which he has given his accession, and like Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, or Hugo Grotius, or Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine, he will join that school where Taste and Reason alternate 
with Revelation, and where ancient classics and modern sages 
are scarcely subordinate to the “men who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” On the other hand, if “ fleeing from 
the wrath to come,” through the crevice of some “ faithful say- 
ing,” he has struggled into enough of knowledge to calm his con- 
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science and give him peace with Heaven, the oracle which assured 
his spirit will be to him unique in its nature and supreme in its 
authority, and, a debtor to that scheme to which he owes his very 
self, like Augustine, and Cowper, and Chalmers, he will join 
that school where Revelation is absolute, and where “ Thus 
saith the Lord” makes an end of every matter. And without 
alleging that a long process of personal solicitude is the only 
right commencement of the Christian life, it is worthy of remark 
that the converts whose Christianity has thus commenced have 
usually joined that theological school which, in “ salvation-work,” 
makes least account of man and most account of God. Jeremy 
Taylor, and Hammond, and Barrow, were men who made 
religion their business; but still they were men who regarded 
religion as a life for God rather than a life from God, and in 
whose writings recognitions of Divine mercy and atonement and 
strengthening grace are comparatively faint and rare. But Bol- 
ton and Bunyan, and Thomas Goodwin, were men who from 
a region of carelessness or ignorance were conducted through a 
long and darkling labyrinth of self-reproach and inward misery, 
and by a way which they knew not were brought out at last on 
a bright landing-place of assurance and praise ; and, like Luther 
in the previous century, and like Halyburton, and Whitefield, 
and Jonathan Edwards, in the age succeeding, the strong sense 
of their own demerit led them to ascribe the happy change 
from first to last to the sovereign grace and good Spirit of God. 
It was in deep contrition and much anguish of soul that 
Owen’s career began; and that creed, which is pre-eminently 
the religion of “ broken hearts,” became his system of theology. 
“ Children, live like Christians; I leave you the covenant to 
feed upon.” Such was the dying exhortation of him who pro- 
tected so well England and the Albigenses ; and “ the covenant” 
was the food with which the devout heroic lives of that godly 
time were nourished. This covenant was the sublime staple of 
Owen’s theology. It suggested topics for his parliamentary 
sermons ;— A Vision of Unchangeable Mercy,” and “ The 
Steadfastness of Promises.” It attracted him to that book of 
the Bible in which the federal economy is especially unfolded. 
And, whether discoursing on the eternal purposes, or the extent 
of redemption—whether expounding the Mediatorial office, or 
the work of the sanctifying Spirit—branches of this tree of life 
re-appear in every treatise. In such discussions some may 
imagine that there can be nothing but barren speculation, or, at 
the best, an arduous and transcendental theosophy. However, 
when they come to examine for themselves they will be astonished 
at the mass of Scriptural authority on which they are based; 
and, unless we greatly err, they will find them peculiarly sub- 
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servient to correction and instruction in righteousness. Many 
writers have done more for the details of Christian conduct; but 
for purposes of heart-discipline and for the nurture of devout 
affections, there is little uninspired authorship equal to the 
more practical publications of Owen. In the Life of that 
noble-hearted Christian philosopher, the late Dr. Welsh, it is 
mentioned that in his latter days, besides the Bible, he read no- 
thing but “Owen en Spiritual-Mindedness,” and the “ Olney 
Hymns ;” and we shall never despair of the Christianity of a 
country which finds numerous readers for his “ Meditations on 
the Glory of Christ,” and his “ Exposition of the hundred and 
thirtieth Psalm.” 

And here we may notice a peculiarity of Owen’s treatises, 
which is at once an excellence and a main cause of their redun- 
dancies. So systematic was his mind that he could only dis- 
cuss a special topic with reference to the entire scheme of truth ; 
and so constructive was his mind, that, not content with the 
confutation of his adversary, he loved to state and establish 
positively the truth impugned: to which we may add, so devout 
was his disposition, that, instead of leaving his thesis a dry 
demonstration, he was anxious to suffuse its doctrine with those 
_——. charms which it wore to his own contemplation. All 
this adds to the bulk of his polemical writings. At the same 
time it adds to their value. Dr. Owen makes his reader feel 
that the point in debate is not an isolated dogma, but a 
part of the “whole counsel of God ;” and by the positive as 
well as practical form in which he presents it, he does all 
which a disputant can to counteract the sceptical and prag- 
matical tendencies of religious controversy. Hence, too, it 
comes to pass that, with one of the commonplaces of Protestant- 
ism or Calvinism for a nucleus, his works are most of them vir- 
tual systems of doctrino-practical divinity. 

The alluvial surface of a country takes its complexion from 
the prevailing rock-formation. The Essays of Foster, and the 
Sermons of Chalmers excepted, the evangelical theology of the 
last hundred years has been chiefly alluvial; and in its miscel- 
laneous composition the element which we chiefly recognise is 
a detritus from Mount Owen. To be sure, a good deal of it is 
the decomposition of a more recent conglomerate, but a con- 
glomerate in which larger boulders of the original formation are 
still discernible. The sermon-makers of the present day may 
read Cecil and Romaine and Andrew Fuller; and in doing this 
they are studying the men who studied Owen. But why not 
study the original? It does good to an ordinary understanding 
to hold fellowship with a master mind; and it would greatly 
freshen the ministrations of our pulpits, if, with the eclectic eye 
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of modern culture, and with minds alive to our modern exigency, 
preachers held converse direct with the prime sources of British 
theology. We could imagine the reader of Boston producing 
a sermon as good as Robert Walker's, and the reader of Henr 
producing a commentary as good as Thomas Scott’s, and the 
reader of Bishop Hall producing sketches as good as the “ Horz 
Homileticz ;” but we grow sleepy when we try to imagine Scott 
diluted or Walker desiccated, and from a congregation top-dressed 
with bone-dust from the “ Skeletons,” the crop we pts expect 
would be neither fervent Christians nor enlightened Churchmen, 
And, even so, a reproduction of the men who have repeated or 
translated Owen, is sure to be commonplace and feeble ; but from 
warm hearts and active intellects employed on Owen himself, 
we could expect a multitude of new Cecils and Romaines and 
Fullers. 


As North British Reviewers, we congratulate our country on 
having produced this beautiful reprint of the illustrious Puritan; 
and from the fact that they have offered it at a price which has 
introduced it to four thousand libraries, we must regard the 
publishers as benefactors to modern theology. The editor has 
consecrated all his learning and all his industry to his labour of 
love; and, by all accounts, the previous copies needed a reviser 
as careful and as competent as Mr. Goold. Dr. Thomson’s 
memoir of the author we have read with singular pleasure. It 
exhibits much research, and a fine appreciation of Dr. Owen’s 
characteristic excellencies, and its tone is kind and catholic. 
Such reprints, rightly used, will be a new era in our Christian 
literature. They can scarcely fail to intensify the devotion and 
invigorate the faculties of such as read them. And if these 
readers be chiefly professed divines, the people will in the long- 
run reap the benefit. Let taste and scholarship and eloquence 
by all means do their utmost; but it is little which these can do 
without materials. The works of Owen are an exhaustless ma- 
gazine; and, without forgetting the source whence they were 
themselves supplied, there is many an empty mill which their 
garner could put into productive motion. Like the gardens of 
Malta, many a region, now bald and barren, might be rendered 
fair and profitable with loam imported from their Holy Land ; 
and many is the fair structure which might be reared from a 
single block of their cyclopean masonry. 
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Art. VII.—On the Kawi Language in the Island of Java, with 
an Introduction on the Difference of Structure observable in the 
Languages of Mankind, and its Influence on the Intellectual 
Development of the Human Race. By WiLL1aAM von Hum- 
BOLDT. 3 Vols. Berlin, 1836. (The INTRODUCTION is re- 

rinted in the Collected Works of WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
ol. 6. Berlin, 1848.) 


THE comparative study of language is of quite modern date. 
It was hardly known in Europe thirty years ago; for that un- 
scientific comparison of single words, without principle or ana- 
logy, which made itself so often ridiculous in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, does not deserve the name. We will just 
mention two reasons for its tardy appearance amongst the nuim- 
ber of the sciences. In the jirst place, it requires the possession 
of a considerable amount of materials drawn from the most vari- 
ous sources, and these, either from want of opportunity of col- 
lecting them, or want of interest in the pursuit, have not been 
very long within our reach. It implies, secondly, a particular 
temper of mind. 

The Roman Empire included under its vast dominion people 
speaking an immense number of different languages, but their 
scientific men felt very little interest in these languages, just 
because they felt very little interest in the men by whom they 
were spoken. The great difficulty of intercommunication partly 
produced this result, but not altogether. The Romans had a clear 
idea of what is high and noble in the individual character, and a 
full appreciation of it; but the idea of looking with interest upon 
men, and what concerned them, on the grounds of a cominon hu- 
manity, had not risen before them with any distinctness, still less 
had it convinced them of the duty of endeavouring to raise their 
fellow-men with themselves. In their colonies, the Romans rather 
drove back the original inhabitants than mixed themselves up 
with them. We may see, however, from the well-known anec- 
dote, of the effect produced in the theatre by Terence’s glorious 
sentiment, that the idea of which we speak was not wholly 
wanting amongst the Romans. It was absorbed, however, in the 
strong feeling of their own nationality. The nearest approach 
to the wider contemplation of man, in the writers of the ancient 
world with which we are acquainted, is to be found in the intro- 
duction to the history of Polybius. That author there speaks of 
nations as being constituted like the members of a body, and 
declares his opinion, that the history of one nation cannot be 
understood without taking that of others into account. 
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Christianity first gave the conviction of the real value of man 
as an individual, and implanted the idea of humanity as distinct 
from nationality. It therefore most pointedly recognises the 
value and existence of individual character and national char- 
acter, whilst it provides means for the true development of each, 
so that both persons and nations may form members of one great 
whole. The endeavour after a false uniformity, the cowardly 
fear of following out their individual vocation, this seems to have 
been the sin of the builders of Babel, who would not go out and 
replenish the earth; but their self-devised material unity fell to 
pieces under God’s own hand, as a witness that such unity never 
could continue, and the nations were forced to pursue their pro- 
per course -of development, in order that they might eventually 
be gathered into a higher and spiritual unity in the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

But though this is the true spirit of Christianity, we cannot 
say that it has hitherto pervaded either our plans of colonization, 
or those departments of science in which man and his works are 
the objects of research. The Church of the middle ages re- 
garded the individual too little. The Reformation restored his 
rights to the individual, stimulated the mind to search into man 
and nature, and awakened the feeling of the sacredness of the 
national tongues, but its effects on science were long one-sided. 
It required the true Catholic spirit, the perception of unity 
amidst difference, to induce a large survey and a bold and hope- 
ful comparison of things which seem at first sight to have no- 
thing in common. Thliere are, however, many indications in the 
expressions and writings of the present age of a more correct 
feeling in this respect. The experience of the last few years 
has taught us, that as the world grows old, the feeling of race 
and the distinctions of race are not extinguished, but are per- 
haps more strengly felt than ever, and that as races rise in the 
scale of humanity, their peculiar characteristics are magnified 
also: at the same time, we trust (and we would take the Exhi- 
bition of the works of industry and art of all nations this year 
as a proof of it) that the nations, though they feel their distinct- 
ness most as they exercise their peculiar gifts most successfully, 
are not on that account more separate, but more deeply assured 
that they are complementary to each other, that they are designed 
to work together as an organic whole. 

That the universal is manifested in the particular, and cannot 
be realized apart from it, is perhaps the leading principle of the 
higher philosophy of our day. By encouraging the exercise of 
critical analysis in a hopeful and reconciling spirit, it has been 
most useful in its application to the study of the Languages of 
mankind. The concurrence indeed of this critical philosophy, 
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with the increased stock of materials which the spread of the 
Saxon race (in the English nation especially) has brought with- 
in our reach, is the proximate cause of the rise of that linguistic 
school which reckons the illustrious William von Humboldt as 
one of its chief leaders, if not its head. 

No nation has done so much as the English in the way of 
amassing materials for the comparative study of language. Our 
widely extended colonies and commerce have afforded us great 
opportunities, and the spirit of intelligent and faithful obser- 
vation which characterizes our nation, has led us to make the 
most of them. Merchants and missionaries, soldiers and civi- 
lians, as well as men of science, have all rendered good service in 
this work; and our literary and philological societies established 
at home, have sifted the materials collected, and stored them up 
for use. But if we want to see what scientific use may be made 
of these materials, what methods of scientific comparison must 
be followed, what general results may be deduced from them for 
the understanding of language as a whole, we hardly know where 
to look at home either for a manual or an orderly collection. 
For these we must turn especially to our German neighbours, 
and the names of Bopp and Grimm, of Pott and—last, but not 
least—Humboldt, rise before our minds. 

The work whose title stands at the head of our present Article 
is no doubt known to most of our professed linguists; for in spite 
of its want of method, and the occasional obscurity of the dic- 
tion, which render it exceedingly difficult to understand, there 
is in it a depth of research, a range of information, a felicity of 
illustration, a subtlety of analysis, a boldness of connexion, and 
a poetic glow of language and thought, which render it as in- 
structive and sugyvestive as it is stirring and delightful. But it is 
because its results are capable of a practical application, and 
afford hints for guidance in many branches of human endeavour 
and scientific research, that we wish to bring it before a larger 
class of readers, and to give an account of it which we hope will 
convince them, that the comparative study of language is not 
only useful but interesting. We will briefly mention one or 
two points of view in which we regard that study as of deep 
practical importance. 

Such a study, or at all events an acquaintance with the results 
which it brings out, can alone convince us practically of the inti- 
mate connexion that exists between the character of a nation and 
its language, and help us to understand the former from the lat- 
ter. For the language of a people reveals depths of individual 
character to an exercised and reflective mind, which even their 

ractical works, their institutions and customs, cannot unfold. 
f, therefore, the Christian missionary desires to follow the example 
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of the great apostle, St. Paul, and to meet the heathen nations 
whom he wishes to convert to the faith of Christ, as St. Paul 
met the Athenians, upon their own standing ground, in order to 
destroy the falsehoods they have built up thereon without cutting 
all grounds of belief from under their feet,—so that he may apply 
wisely that one remedy for human sin and woe with which he is 
entrusted,—surely it is desirable that he should have, not a mere 
empirical acquaintance with their language, but such an ac- 
quaintance with it as will enable him to understand those heredi- 
tary modes of thought and feeling and contemplation, which 
discover themselves by the peculiar modes of their expression 
in language. Ifthe warm-hearted and benevolent man who goes 
out into foreign lands not merely to secure room for himself to 
work and thrive, but also to benefit his fellow-men by raising 
them in the scale of humanity and civilisation, desires to pro- 
duce something more than a tame uniformity, and seeks to 
preserve the institutions of the country in which he finds 
himself by giving them as much efficiency as possible, (as it 
is evident the excellent Sir J. Brooke wishes to do,) as well as 
to cultivate and develop in a right direction the individuality 
which he values, because he regards it as the stamp of God, 
ought he not to appreciate a study which may lead to results 
enabling him more fully to penetrate into the spirit of the 
nation which he wishes to improve? Again, if that philoso- 
phical method which belongs especially to Englishmen, which is 
founded upon a reverence for facts and a reference of them to a 
higher law in which they find their meaning, their reason, and 
their unity, is to find its consistent application to man’s mind 
and spirit; if the philosophy of Bacon and Butler is to be 
developed amongst us, surely it is important that we should 
pay the utmost attention to a branch of study which presents 
us with a collection of facts belonging to that region of man 
where mind and body especially manifest themselves as one, with 
the products of the inmost laboratory of man’s being. For it is 
only by the comparison of these facts that we can understand and 
weigh any one of them accurately. We cannot help thinking 
too, that human language is a main witness to the truth, that 
there is an order for man which he does not make for himself, 
but in which he finds himself, that he cannot live out of this 
order, that in conformity to it lies the secret of his strength and 
of his freedom. For it is by using the language of the nation in 
which God has placed him, that man Jearns to know his brethren 
and himself, as well as to understand the world around him, 
But to this we must return, as it may perhaps throw light upon 
some of the great social questions of the day. 

Now in this scientific study of language the work of Humboldt 
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presents us with most valuable rules and land-marks. To use the 
words of Chevalier Bunsen, his successor in the Prussian legation 
at Rome, “it claims an eminent rank as the concentration of the 
thoughts and researches of a man of excellent judgment, and pro- 
found learning, who had dedicated a great part of his active life, 
partly to speculations on language in general, partly to a critical 
and detailed analysis of a variety of tongues. Its researches belong 
to the calculus sublimis of linguistic theory, and it places Wilhelm 
von Humboldt’s name in universal comparative ethnologic phil- 
ology, by the side of that of Leibnitz,”—who, we may add, pos- 
sessed the philosophic spirit, but not the supply of materials for 
such a work, 

Humboldt’s mind, like that of his illustrious brother, is marked 
by a great reverence for facts. His method in this is like that of 
the Father of our English philosophy. Bacon teaches us to wrest 
from nature her secret by observing her operations in general, 
and then to use her secret as the standard or the rule by which to 
measure her particular effects. Man is not merely to be the 
observer, but the judge of facts, and is to deduce from them a 
method by which to try them again. And it is only in so doing 
that he fulfils his vocation, which is to look not merely at, but 
through the phenomena of the universe, by the power of his 
mind, and this reverently, because he believes that God has 
ordained them as means for his education. We find Humboldt 
constantly applying this principle, and sometimes enunciating it.* 

The course of Humboldt’s investigations we will now endea- 
vour to trace, in as much detail as our limits will permit, some- 
times presenting his meaning, sometimes giving his words in a 
translation, and sometimes adding our own observations and illus- 
trations from other sources. Our readers must pardon us if the 
train of thought and research along which we desire to conduct 
them is necessarily sometimes intricate, or not very clearly marked, 
for in this article we are pursuing principles rather than details, 


Nations considered as members of the human race differ just 
as members of the same family differ, that is, within certain 
limits; and these limits expand as we rise from the tribe to the 
nation, and from the nation to the stock. We have thus a suc- 





* In his essay, entitled, “ Die Aufgabe des Geschichtschreibers,” he says, “ All 
that the historian can do in order to bring with him the form under which the 
complicated incidents of history can appear in their only true connexion, (Hegel’s 
creative pure thought,) is to extract that form from them.” Again, “ He must take 
especial care not to attach his own independently formed ideas to the facts, or even 
in seeking the connexion of the whole to sacrifice anything of the living riches of 
the particular ; for nothing is entirely separate from the general connexion.” This 
tendency makes one of his Hegelian commentators observe,— It is a great pity 
that such a man as Humboldt should shudder and shrink when he approaches the 


snow-line of pure thought.” 
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cession of individualities, each bearing a certain character, which 
becomes more definite as we descend in the scale. It is not, 
however, Humboldt’s purpose to inquire into the origin of na- 
tions, and of naticnal character, but into the causes and effects of 
the actual differences which may be observed in their languages. 
He finds men gathered into communities, bound together by 
other ties than mere juxtaposition, and, above all, united by using 
the same language as a means of understanding themselves and 
communicating with one another. He justly regards this com- 
mon language as the most telling mark of a nation, as a proof 
that a peculiar cast of mind belongs to it, of which the language 
itself is the clearest exponent. 

But the questions naturally arise, what is a language ?—how is 
it distinguished from the dialect on the one side, and the family 
or stock of languages on the other ?—what constitutes its identity 
amidst the changes which time introduces? Now, to describe the 
character of a language, so as to present it as an individual, is just 
as difficult as to describe an individual man. No mere measur- 
ing of parts nor description of outlines can convey an impression 
of him to another. It depends principally upon the expression of 
the countenance, upon the mind which is revealed more or less 
distinctly in those outward forms. It is this that gives unity to 
the whole. So, in the delineation of a language, we cannot in- 
deed be too particular in noting individual peculiarities; we must 
mark the different forms of words, and the rules which deter- 
mine their application ; but we must, above all, get at the law of 
the formation of the language itself, at that constitutive idea which 
moulds it from within. To perceive the form of each language 
(as Humboldt terms this, as distinguished from its grammatical 
forms) will alone enable the linguist to appreciate the varieties 
of human language, and save him from bewilderment amidst the 
endless stock of materials which demands his attention. 

Now, all form implies materials, and the materials of a lan- 
guage, corresponding to the above comprehensive sense of the 
word form, lie beyond the limits of language itself, consisting on 
the one side of sound in general; on the other, of all that is or 
can be presented to the mind as the object of thought. The 
formative power of speech peculiar to the nation knits these two 
elements together, according to its own laws, into a unity, and it 
is this organic unity which renders a language capable of being 
transmitted from generation to generation, and of preserving its 
identity at different periods. The form, too, of a language, de- 
cides to what stock or family it belongs; since the forms of seve- 
ral languages may be collected under some more general form, 
and this again under one still more comprehensive. For “ no- 
where,” observes Ilumboldt, “ is individual character of different 
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degrees, within the bounds of universal correspondence, so re- 
markable as in the languages of the earth, so that one may say 
with equal justice, that mankind speak but one language, and 
that every man has a language of his own.” 

In order that we may trace the sources as well as the degrees 
of these differences, and the ground of this correspondence, it is 
necessary that we should understand the relation of the two 
materials of language, already mentioned, to each other, as well 
as their separate effects. The vocation of man is to be the me- 
diator between mind and matter, and his nature is constituted to 
answer this end. As by his body he is brought into contact 
with the material world, so by his mind and spirit he can subdue 
this to himself, hold converse with minds and spirits akin to his 
own, and even maintain communion with the Creator of the 
universe. As an embodied spirit man cannot but embody what- 
ever his mind receives or produces. Thoughts must find an 
utterance, an outward expression, and find it in several ways. 
But there is no mode of utterance so universal, so immediate, so 
directly proceeding from the man, and appealing to the man, as 
language. None finds him at greater depths, because none 
proceeds from greater depths of his own being. The outward 
mode of conveying his thoughts is symbolical of the inwardness 
of the source of language, and the comprehensiveness of its pos- 
sible effects in the world. Man moulds the breath of life into 
the expression of his thoughts, and makes the all-embracing 
atmosphere to vibrate with his mind. We cannot view the 
connexion between mind and speech as too close and necessary. 
Speech is as much a function of thinking man as breathing. It 
is necessary to him not merely for communication with others, 
but as a means of understanding himself. Man is set amidst a 
world of sights and sounds and objects pressing upon the senses 
in various ways. But these objects do not pass before the mind 
as images before a mirror. The mind is not a mere passive re- 
cipient. The man compares what he sees and passes judgment 
upon it. He observes that the objects before him have some marks 
that belong only to themselves, and learns to distinguish. He 

erceives that they have marks in common, and learns to combine. 
Ihe mere outward object is converted in the living mirror of 
man’s mind into an inward picture. But the instinct of utter- 
ance, inseparable from thought in man, impels him to give a 
body to this inward representation. It is already to him a new 
object, because it bears the stamp of mind—“ hues of its own, 
fresh borrowed from the heart ;” but he desires to increase its 
objectivity, to connect it once more with matter, without suffer- 
ing it to lose the stamp of mind. The means are at hand. The 
voice admits of an indefinite number of modifications, suscep- 
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tible of combination without confusion, of difference without dis- 
cord, The mental effort finds a way for itself through the lips, and 
the inward picture assumes an outward form in sound. The out- 
ward object is translated in language into a new object, bearing the 
stamp of the subject, in the shape of words. How important this 
act of utterance is to our minds we may judge from the fact, that 
we never really think without unspoken words, and that we some- 
times speak to ourselves in order to give increased objectivity to 
our thoughts and to enable us to analyze them better. Thus 
man surrounds himself with a world of sounds corresponding to 
the world of things and persons, but bearing the impress of 
mind, and therefore forming a link between mind and matter. 
But by the faculty of speech man is declared not only to be a 
thinking being, but a social being. Speaking implies hearing, 
as well as understanding, on the part of others. It follows, 
of course, that the individual is limited in the choice of his 
words, for, unless persons represent to themselves the same things 
by the same words, mutual understanding is impossible. More- 
over it is necessary to dwell upon what we may call the objec- 
tive character of language for other reasons, The formed and 
uttered word is a new object, bearing the stamp of man’s mind, 
yet not of man merely as an individual, but of man as the member 
of a certain nation. The word which the individual utters 
belongs to him, inasmuch as it has proceeded from him, (and 
then it may be far more full of meaning to him than to his imme- 
diate hearer,) but it belongs likewise to the nation, because it 
has proceeded from the heart of the nation. It is this which 
renders language not merely a means of communication with 
others, but a spiritual bond of union, and in itself a means of 
education, connecting the individual with the past and the 
future, laying upon him a restraint, but a restraint which, 
like all true law, limits only his license, and secures his free- 
dom. “ All speech,” says Humboldt, “from the very simplest, 
is a connexion of that which is felt individually with the com- 
mon nature of humanity.” We can imagine times of less de- 
veloped individuality, when the brighter consciousness of some 
great man might flash into word whilst his fellow-men were 
silent, and this vocal act be so distinctly felt as the utterance of 
the intellectual wants of the community, as to be at once quietly 
but unanimously adopted into the language of the people. In the 
ante-historical times, in which the original languages had their 
formation, we can imagine this to have been the usual course. 
But this seer and poet (for such he would be) could only be 
borne on by the conviction that he was understood by those to 
whom he spoke, that he was bringing to the birth that which was 
struggling in their minds. The feeling that he was a member 
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of a body would prompt his utterance. We would go further, 
and say, that in every fresh word brought into the language 
there would be a proof that that God who brought the animals 
to Adam, to see what he would call them, was awakening the 
consciousness of men to understand the world and themselves. 
The work of the formation of language would be, therefore, a 
continually repeated act of introduction of words on the part of 
individuals, who, from understanding the unspoken thoughts of 
their brethren, were best fitted to be their spokesman, and of 
adoption on the part of those whose hearts and minds responded 
to them. The same thing takes place now, though new words 
are introduced but seldom, and only gradually find their way 
into use; for still it is true that that word only dives which bears 
the stamp of the nation and age, and not of the individual. 

In nothing that we have said above, do we wish to imply that 
there is such a thing as concert in the formation of language. 
Language is a birth, and not a production. Concert implies 
consciousness, and there is no act of consciousness interposed in 
language between the distinct mental view and the appropriate 
word. We do not believe that in our selection of words out of the 
common stock any conscious act intervenes. Men are eloquent 
from clearness of insight, and the power of realizing the con- 
nexions of things, and not by forethought or memory. No doubt 
language is a most wonderful example of combined effort; but 
those engaged in it were unconscious of working on any plan, 
towards any end to be attained in the far future. If, then, we 
observe amongst the languages of the earth some more advanced 
than others, we must not attribute their pre-eminence to any 
high ideal which the people set before themselves, but to the 
harmonious development of their powers of thought and utter- 
ance. We cannot overlook the fact that there is a plan and 
also a progress towards an end, but the plan and progress are 
in higher hands than man’s. As Humboldt has well said in 
another place—“ Universal history implies a Governor of the 
universe.” 

Since all language is in direct connexion with man’s restless 
mind, it can never stand still, at least in nations which play any 
part on the stage of history. “ There is no time,” says Hum- 
boldt, “in which it is not undergoing some change, though it may 
be imperceptible. But the more advanced a language is in its 
grammatical structure, the less is choice admissible, the more does 
the word-creating power slumber, the more does the mass of ex- 
tant matter restrain the individual and the age.” In considering 
the development of a language, therefore, both the subjective 
stamp of the national mind, by which the original direction was 
determined, and the mass of materials produced, (the objective 
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independent power of language,) must be taken into account. 
The sum of former effects, which may have been one-sided, 
exerts, so to speak, a vis inertia in the present, which the vigour 
of a single generation can seldom overcome. Humboldt lays 
great stress upon this objective power in many passages of his 
work, and we think justly. “ But since all and each,” he says, 
“ work uninterruptedly on the language, every generation pro- 
duces on it some effect, not always obvious. For the change 
does not always lie in words or forms, but in the use that is 
made of them, and where writing and literature are wanting, it 
is difficult to discover this.” 

After having treated these general and abstract questions con- 
nected with national languages, Humboldt proceeds to his more 
immediate subject. Since the differences in languages depend on 
the physical and mental peculiarities of the nations to which they 
severally belong, he examines these two points separately. He 
treats first of the vocal element or the forms which sound takes. 
That the peculiar sounds which man utters can be formed by him 
at all, is a proof of his intellectual nature. Homer justly con- 
sidered the epithet weporres, “ dividing the voice into parts,” as 
containing the chief outward characteristic of man. Man would 
never have had the power of uttering articulate sounds, (7.e., 
sounds capable of forming the members of an organic whole,) 
if he had not possessed also the inward faculty of distinguishing 
objects from one another, and combining them—perceiving their 
points of difference and their relations to one another as portions 
of the universe.* ‘The power of articulation rests, in fact, on the 
power of the mind to subdue the organs of speech to its own 
purposes. The number of sounds w hich different nations are 
able to produce varies within very narrow limits. The sounds 
themselves, although on the whole alike, differ in quality and 
distinctness ; ; and, not unfrequently, secondary sounds, such 
as the aspirate, sibilant, and nasal, lose the subordinate charac- 
ter which they possess in languages of a higher class, The 
objects for which sound is to be. employ ed in language generally 
determine the relative excellencies of alphabets.t In order, 
therefore, that a system of articulate sounds may be perfect, the 
sounds must admit of accurate distinction, and complete com- 
bination with others without losing their independence. Not 





* The tendency to articulate observable in deaf and dumb persons, which has 
never been awakened by hearing the sounds corresponding to the motion of the 
organs of speech, is a remarkable proof of this. 

+ Alphabets are the result of analysis ; syllables are really the units of sound. 
The Chinese, and, we believe, the Mandschur, have really ‘only syllabaries, the 
former significant, and the latter phonetic as weil. 
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only must there be abundance of sounds, shewing a happy 
organization of the voice that utters them and the ear that 
receives them, (which in a nation go together,) but likewise a 
perception of the relations of sounds, and, consequently, deli- 
cately marked gradations, with regularity in the manner of ar- 
ranging them. It is not, however, only abundance of means 
that is needed, but a certain sobriety in the use of them, arising, 
as it were, from an instinctive presentiment of its wants. The 
mind ought to shew itself master of the outward element. It 
must not suffer its purposes in language to be thwarted by an 
over-luxuriant growth of sound. It must rather do some gentle 
violence to the organs of speech than hide the clue by which 
meanings are audibly connected. No transformation of sound, 
for instance, ought to obscure the connexion between the 
derived word and the root, the inflexion and the word to which 
it is applied. 

But, farther, the comparative advantages which a language 
possesses, as regards the vocal element, may consist in the 
nature of the relation of the sound to the sense. To explain,” 
says Humboldt, “in what manner objects which appeal to all the 
senses at once, or the inward emotions of the heart, are repre- 
sented by impressions on the ear alone, is in most cases impos- 
sible. That there is a connexion between the sound and the 
sense appears certain, although the nature of this connexion can 
seldom be accurately described. It must often be only obscurely 
felt, and much oftener be altogether undiscoverable.” Confining 
ourselves, however, to simple words, Humboldt thinks we may 
assign three reasons which have determined the choice of sounds 
for the expression of particular conceptions. 1st, Objects are 
pores by certain sounds, because the object itself produces 
those sounds; 7.e., so far as inarticulate sounds can be rendered 
by articulate. Sometimes too much of the inarticulate sound 
is introduced into the word ; sometimes so much of the articu- 
late that the imitation is scarcely apparent. This mode gives 
a rude character to the language, and words of this class 
often disappear as it receives higher cultivation. Such words 
in English, in which there is a great number, are boom (of can- 
non,) hiss, pop, twang. Some belong partly to this class, partly 
to the next, such as gush, gasp, in which the g is symbolical. 
2d, An object is designated by a sound which produces on the 
ear (often from the place in which it is formed by the organs of 
speech) a sensation akin to that which the objéct produces on 
the mind. Thus the sound s¢ is used in many languages as well 
as the English, to form words having such meanings as stand, 
staunch, stiff, stern; it is obvious that the sound requires for its 
pronunciation a certain determination in the organs of speech. 
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It is easy to perceive why the liquid 7 should be used in such 
words as the Sanscrit i, in the Latin solvo, and the English 
melt, which have all the same meaning. The sharp dividing n 
is used in many such words as nip, gnaw, not; strain, strenu- 
ous, strong, are examples. It is easy to perceive that on this 
principle objects producing the same impressions may be repre- 
sented by words containing the same sounds. Such, for in- 
stance, besides some of the above, are wind, wave, wish. This 
mode of designation was unquestionably much employed in the 
earliest structure of language, and may have produced a simi- 
larity of structure where there is no historical connexion. If it 
had been thoroughly carried out, the similarity would have been 
greater, since the same objects would everywhere produce the 
same impressions, and these impressions would stand in pretty 
much the same relations to the various sounds. 3d, Concep- 
tions are represented by similar sounds when they stand in 
certain relations to each other. Words, likewise, whose mean- 
ings lie close together receive similar sounds, but without that 
regard to the quality of the sounds themseives which marked 
the former method. This mode, which is called the analogical, 
is in the most extensive use; the analogy of conceptions and of 
sounds proceeds in it pari passu, and it is most useful in pointing 
out the connexion of conceptions. 

The extent to which this last and most refined method is 
carried out, depends, of course, very much upon the facility with 
which the language admits combinations of sound. Sometimes 
a change in relation is marked symbolically. Thus, in Arabic a 
very common mode of forming collectives is by the insertion 
of a lengthened vowel. This could only be done in a language in 
which the sense of articulation was highly cultivated: for some 
of the ruder tongues express this modification by pausing between 
the syllables, or by gesture, both evidently material fashions. 
Other examples of symbolical expression might be accumulated. 

And we may further remark how the vocal and intellectual 
powers of nations influence each other. If the intellect of the 
nation is clear, and it realizes to itself distinctly the relations 
of objects, it will make a happy use of the articulate sounds 
which it possesses and seek to multiply them. As the power 
of distinction and combination in the mind is the condition of 
the articulation of the voice in general, so the desire to distin- 
guish the finest shades of meaning and relation will induce 
variety and gradation of sound. The Arabic language, as com- 
pared with the Hebrew, is a proof that a nation favoured with 
inward light and outward advantages at a particular period, 
might not only apply extant forms of sound to the purposes of 
language, but develop these forms into greater variety. Only, 
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whatever development takes place is always in analogy with 
what Humboldt calls the form of the language, or of the stock to 
which it belongs.* 

On the other hand, some languages from the very abundance 
of their vocal varieties, arising from a happy organization, and 
a delicate sense of relation and gradation in sound, may possess 
far more beautiful and ingenious forms than they are able to 
use, for distinguishing those relations which their intellect has 
enabled them clearly to represent to themselves. This is the 
case with the Semitic tongues. The Sanscrit, with its subtile 
analysis, has, from the perfection of its vocal system, several 
forms for the same relation. But those forms which are chiefly 
produced in the joyful utterance of an early stage of the language, 
lie ready for more discriminating use, even by other families of 
the same stock. ‘Thus the Greek plusquamperfectum is formed 
from the superfluous form of a Sanscrit aorist.t 

A very remarkable instance, as it appears to us, (though Hum- 
boldt does not adduce it,) of the way in which a love of euphony 
may almost raise a language of a lower form to a higher, from 
agglutination to inflexion, is afforded by that of Finland, the 
Suomi tongue, as the people themselves call it. This language 
is perhaps the most refined of the Tatar stock : there seems, in- 
deed, to be a constant improvement as we proceed from the east 
towards the west in these languages.{ The Finlanders have, from 
their love of fuller sounding forms, a dislike to monosyllabic 
roots, and add, even to those words which they adopt from foreign 
tongues, an unaccented vowel termination, giving the language 
that trochaic rhythm which distinguishes it. Thus the Magyar 
words hal, a fish; kez, the hand; é/, to live, are in Finnish re- 
spectively kala, kasi, and eld ; the German words rath, counsel, 
and hut, a hat, become raati, and hattu. Now the root itself, 
as in all agglutinating tongues, is unchangeable, internally, 
(this is their principal mark of distinction from the inflexional,) 
but the final consonant may be changed, as well as the above 
mentioned phonetic increment ; as, therefore, this vowel incre- 





* Thus the Malay languages have increased their prefixes in number, but pre- 
fixes they remain. 

+ “ Even in Greek,” says Humboldt, “ especially in Homer’s language, there are 
considerable marks of the same tendency. But generally a remarkable difference 
between the Greek and the Sanscrit shews itself in this, that the Greek marks out 
its forms more exactly according to grammatical conceptions ; whilst the Sanscrit 
glories more in the use of her technical means to produce abundance of forms.” 
Humboldt compares this richness of sound in another place (p. 92) to colour in 
painting. 

+ Thus in dealing with the annexed substantial words which are used to express 
relation, the Mandschur and Mongol separate them in writing from the principal 
word, the Turkish does this less frequently, whilst the Finnish and Magyar lan- 
guages mould the words more into an inseparable whole. 
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ment likewise promotes the addition of consonants to the root 
itself, (for instance, the Mag. fel becomes in Finn. pelke, to fear ; 
and the Mag. hi or hul becomes kylmd, cold,) it tends in two 
ways to multiply and improve forms. The phonetic element 
may in this way not only produce a certain resemblance to in- 
flexion, but bear along the inward formative power of the lan- 
guage, compelling it to cast aw ay the coarse material supports it 
has hitherto used, and to content itself with the slight indications 
of relation which ’the remains of the original elements present. 

But if delight in sound, and a tendency to distinct articulation, 
may induce an inward change and improvement in language, a 
lack of these advantages, accompanied by want of energy in the 
nation (depressed perhaps by outward circumstances) to over- 
come this lack, and wrest from the outward a// that it is able to 
supply, may occasion a degeneration in speech. When means of 
outward expression are thus rendered difficult, the nation is likely 
to rest satisfied with imperfect vocal for mations.“ Then it 
is unable to behold its whole being in all its depth and distinet- 
ness, by giving it objectivity in sound, thus losing itself, and even 
here and there falling back into the deviations of lower lan- 
guages.”* Such was ac ctually the case withthe Egy ptian language. 
The inward formative principle of the old Egyptian is high. It 
belongs to the inflexional languages ; it manifests a clear view of 
the laws of thought and the relations of things, it marks the dis- 
tinction between meaning and relation, and recognises the import- 
ance of the verb in the sentence ; but the power of articulation is 
weak, and there is no appreciation of euphony. This, in combina- 
tion with other causes, has produced a degradation of the language 
which is well described by Bunsen in his linguistic dissertation 
read at the meeting of the British Association at Oxford in 1847, 
and published in their Report for that year, (pp. 282, 283.) 

We have next to consider how the mental pec suliarities of 
nations influence the structure of their language. Such peculiari- 
ties manifest themselves in many ways, in their social institutions, 
their domestic habits, their manners, their gestures, their cos- 
tume, for instance, as well as in their works and their words :— 


“Tt might seem,” says Humboldt, “as if all nations must be 
alike in the intellectual part of the process of language. We can 
understand that in their vocal forms there must be an immense variety 
corresponding to the individual characteristics of their bodily and 
physical conformation. But when we come to consider the intellec- 
tual side of language, which rests on the independent action of the 
mind, it appears as if the similarity of ends proposed, and of means 
aflorded, must render it the same. No doubt this part of language 


* Steinthal, Classification der Sprachen, p. 77. 
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presents a greater amount of likeness, but there are here, too, from 
many causes, important differences. These depend partly on the 
manifold degrees in which the general inward power of speech resides 
in different nations, as well as on the relation which ‘exists between 
the various powers active in its production. On the other hand, we 
must remember, that there are in this domain faculties engaged whose 
operations cannot be measured by the formulae of the understanding. 
Imagination and feeling produce individual forms in which the char- 
acter of the nation especially discovers itself.” ‘ But even in those 
parts of language which depend on the connexions of the understand- 
ing, differences are discernible, which almost always proceed from 
faulty or defective combinations.” ‘The nature of human speech 
encourages indeed these inaccuracies, because it presents so many 
methods of getting round a difficulty, so that as far as the immediate 
practical object of language is concerned, they are harmless.” ‘ The 
fault of want of completeness,” he says, in another place, “ rests 
either upon the fact that the laws of thought are not distinctly 
realized in the mind, or upon the insufficient flexibility of the systems 
of sounds belonging to the language. Failure in one domain, however, 
reacts upon the other.” 


There are three points in which languages, from these causes, 
differ,—1st, The formation of their separate words ; 2d/y, The 
mode of adapting them to form parts of a sentence; 3d/y, The 
manner of gathering them into a sentence. First, as to the for- 
mation of words, we must recur to a principle of general applica- 
tion before mentioned, on which Humboldt lays considerable 
stress, namely, that words are not the outward signs of things, 
but of our conceptions of them, One reason why the designa- 
tions of things differ in different languages is, that the national 
manner of thinking is different. Nations take different views 
of things, and therefore they express them differently. Even 
the same object is designated differently in the same language, 
according to the characteristics of it, which strike the mind at 
the time the word is formed. Thus the elephant in Sanscrit is 
called the “ twice drinking,” the “ two-tusked,” the “ hand pos- 
sessing.” It is the designation of simple inward and outward 
objects which exhibits most distinctly the mode of contemplation, 
the imagination, the fancy, and the feeling, the whole character, 
indeed, peculiar to nations. “ Into the particular designation,” 
says Humboldt, “enter plainly, in one case, imagination and feel- 
ing, guided by the loving contemplation of the outward world ; 
in another, the acutely distinguishing understanding; in a third, 
the boldly connecting reason.” In their words we may per- 
ceive that some nations have lived more face to face with nature, 
that others have pried more into the secrets of their own being. 
Some seem more to wish to keep distinctly before the mind the 
fact, that there is a connexion between the outward and the 
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inward, that the things that are seen are patterns of the things 
that are not seen; whilst others obliterate in their words the 
original marks of the connexion which was perceived between 
the two, A difference is plainly discernible in the first of these 
respects between the Greek and the German lJanguages.* The 
stamp of the national mind is further discovered by the predomi- 
nance of classes of words belonging to a particular department 
of thought or life; thus the Sanscrit abounds in religious and 
philosophical words. 

But in order fully to enter into this subject, we must endea- 
vour to look at the vocabulary of a language as a connected whole. 
There are two things which language has to express, meaning and 
relation, corresponding to substance and form. Now, it is plain 
that some nations may have a much keener sense of the relations 
of things than others, viewing the universe more as a connected 
whole, and seeing its analogies more clearly, and that this must 
shew itself in the structure of their languages. Some of these 
analogies would be seen to exist between sensible things, some 
would be felt as existing between :hings seen and unseen. The 
Indian grammarians boasted that their vocabulary could be ex- 
plained out of itself, and though this might not be the fact, it 
shewed in them a true sense of the nature of language. ‘They did 
not however imply that this structure was the result of reflection, 
but only of a happy genial mode of looking at the universe. Lan- 
guage has to make an infinite use of finite means, and the only 
way in which an approach can be made to this, is by a continual 
combination of those finite means. It cannot have altogether sepa- 
rate sounds for separate objects ; and it is well that it cannot, for 
it might lose the opportunity of expressing the connexions of things 
by an analogical mode of treating sounds. The very necessity of 
the case then suggests an analogical mode of treatment. What we 
mean will be plainer in an example. The /light of a bird brings 
two views before the mind, that of a motion produced by wings, 
and that of a quickly passing action. The former particularizes 
the action, and distinguishes it from others; the second presents 
a feature by which it may be classed with others. Language 
takes advantage of this, and uses the radical sound jf to repre- 
sent the more general conception, adding another sound to 
express the particular. It thus multiplies its forms, and ex- 
presses the likeness which exists between the act of flying, for 
instance, and the conceptions contained in flow, flame, fling, 





* Humboldt directs the attention in another part of his work to the pictorial 
character of the Delaware language, which endeavours to congregate as many out- 
ward marks as possible into their names of objects. Thus they call the acorn “ the 
nut of the leaf hand,” in allusion to the shape of its leaves. The number of signs 
comprehended within a word is of great importance to the impression, of which 
the unity is impaired when the word is developed into a sentence. 
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flush, &c.* Thus a very few radical sounds, expressing very 
general conceptions, may, in a highly organized language, form 
the foundation of an extended vocabulary, formed by means of 
successive additions and modifications. The conception attached 
to the radical sound may often be rather felt than expressed, for 
it is by no means necessary that the roots of a language, in this 
sense, should be actual words. (This is strikingly the case in 
the Semitic languages, in which the roots cannot even be pro- 
nounced without a sound indicating relation, for the roots con- 
sist only of consonants.) Now, these roots are of two kinds, which 
Humboldt calls objective and subjective; Bopp, verbal and pro- 
nominal. “The former,” he says, “ are principally descriptive, and 
denote motions, qualities, and objects, without reference to any 
person, assumed or perceived; the others, on the contrary, have 
no meaning at all without such reference, and refer altogether 
to the person. They are the personal pronouns. As the former 
are the origin of the substantial words in the language, so do the 
latter give rise to the formal words, other pronouns, prepositions, 
and conjunctions.” Indeed, it is a mark of perfection in a lan- 
guage when these parts of speech are not derived from substan- 
tial words, but from subjective roots. Yet these roots are not 
only the foundation of many formal words, but also of many 
of the inflexions in language. 

But before we begin to speak of these inflexions in language, 
we must mention a class of words nearly connected with them, 
in the formation of which the same principle of analogy may 
be perceived, With the act of denoting the conception is asso- 
ciated, according to Humboldt, an act of the mind, by which this 
conception is referred to a particular category of thought or speech, 
and the full sense of the word proceeds from that expression of 
conception, and the accompanying indication which modifies it 
together. Thus the conception which lies at the foundation of 
the meaning in the words fly, flight, flier, flies, is referred by the 
mind to the logical categories of existence, action, &e. These 
two elements lie, therefore, in entirely different spheres. In the 
operation of connecting them the independent action of the 
mind is exhibited in combination with its more receptive faculty. 
If in the designation of the conception we may see more of the 
character of the people, in the indication of the relation, (either 
to a class of objects, vr to the other words in the sentence,) we 
may learn more of their modes of thonght, and of the degree to 
which the national intellect has been developed ; “ for all de- 





* Without going so far as India, we may see a specimen of this structure of 
language in the German. Becker, following Grimm, has developed the fact very 
beautifully. 
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pends here upon depth of insight, and upon the liveliness with 
which the categories of thought present themselves to the mind.’ 

We believe that Humboldt has rendered good service to 
_grammatical science by the earnestness with which he insists on 
the distinction (too often overlooked) between the logical and 
grammatical categories. It is most necessary to observe this, if 
we would understand some of the most important differences 
between the languages of the earth ; for just as different national 
minds may take different views of the same objects and designate 
them differently, so also may they represent to themselves ditte- 
rently those relations of things and laws of thought which must 
be the same for all men. There is, in fact, an universal logic, 
but there can be no universal grammar ; for there is no universal 
system of grammatical categories. The more complete and pure 
tle grammatical categories are, the more they will correspond 
with the logical, but they are not convertible terms. The latter 
are scientific expressions, the former are popular expressions, de- 
rived from the national mode of representation. “ Every indi- 
vidual grammar,” it has been observed, “ is a system of popular 
logic.” Thus, the noun and the verb are grammatical categories; 
they correspond to a certain extent with the logical categories of 
existence and action, but they are not the same. ‘The latter are 
determined by the meaning of the words, the former by their 
form. The infinitive, e.g., belongs logically to the category of 
existence, grammatically to that of the verb. The grammatical 
subject of a sentence and the logical are, we know, frequently 
ditterent. Every passive form inverts the logical relation, the 
sufferer being represented as the subject and not the object.* 
So too we are able to express the relations of cause and effect in 
language with the greatest clearness, and yet there is no neces- 
sary grammatical form for them. In logic one member is ne- 
cessarily subordinate to the other, not so in grammar, 

Let us now observe how these general relations are denoted 
grammatically by different nations. According to the mode in 
which this is effected, we speak of the isolation of words, their 
agglutination, and their injlevion. In the first, relation is not 
expressed by sound at all; in the second, the combination of 
the parts is mechanical, and the mode of representation often very 
material ; in the third, the combination of the parts is organic. 

The Chinese employ no vocal means at all to indicate the 
relation of words, but mark this almost altogether by position ; 
but as we shall characterize the Chinese language and mind 


* The Sanscrit treats the passive verb after the same manner as the purely sub- 
jective verb, p. 265. The Hebrew seems to regard the accusative as the gram- 
matical form of suffering, and puts the grammatical subjects of passive verbs in this 
case. 
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hereafter, we shall not now dwell upon this point. By far the 
largest class of languages employ either objective roots or else 
subjective, and some both, to express relation, continuing to use 
the added words more or less in their independent meaning, 
and keeping the two parts more or less asunder, or at most 
connecting them rather by assimilation of sound than by genuine 
synthesis, Other languages, again, use either subjective or ob- 
jective rcots, but strip the latter of their meaning, and alter both, 
completely fusing them with the root, and allowing the root itself 
to undergo a change. 

With respect to the agglutinating class, a distinction may 
frequently be observed in the meaning of the substantial words 
used to express relation. In the designation of inward realities 
and feelings we saw that the character of the nation manifests 
itself in the selection of metaphors, and also in the way in which 
these are either dwelt upon and preserved, or else speedily for- 
gotten ; and so it is also with respect to the metaphorical repre- 
sentation of relations. Of these relations some nations may take 
a more material view than others.* Of course, the more mate- 
rial the view taken, the more material are the means used. The 
inhabitants of higher Asia express the locative and dative (which 
we express by means of the prepositions in and to) by a root 
which means “to stand, to abide.” t They, with many other 





* For instance, a nation may view genus not in the light of logical subordina- 
tion, but merely as a means for helping to name a particular object ; in the latter 
case we find the generic term merely attached to the individual. The Burman 
language forms a number of names of fishes by putting the word signifying fish 
before another syllable. Compare with this the higher view taken of natural dis- 
tinctions (of sex for instance) by several Indo-European languages. The distine- 
tion of sex is regarded as the expression of activity in the male, and receptivity in 
the female, and is indicated symbolically by corresponding vowels, with and with- 
out consonants, ¢.g., dominus, domina. The distinction of subject and object, again, 
may not be realized in any general point of view, but be represented to the mind 
as a person standing or lying, working or resting, (as in the Basque language.) 
Relation may only appear as mechanical connexion ; thus the languages of South- 
West Africa give the same prefix to all words that are connected. ‘Thus, tvo, 
some languages have no real verbal forms, and though they have many ways of 
expressing material differences, have nothing but participles ; the Burman, for 
instance, (p. 351,) which has not even a substantive verb, as the American lan- 
guages have, (p. 270, &c.) They cannot say amo, amas; but only ego amans, tu 
amans. The Mandschur and Mongol languages rise somewhat above this. They 
cannot say amo, amas, as the Latin, only amans, amatus, but they distinguish these 
rarticiples from such nominal forms as amator, amatorius. But here we have no- 
thing corresponding to the grammatical categories of noun and verb, because the 
mind of this people does not perceive the distinction between existence and action, 
but only between that which is inherent and that which is transitory. Steinthal, 
Classification, p. 81. Again, in the Kawi language the plurality of the active sub- 
ject is marked in the verb by the use of the frequentative form of the verbal 
root, an ingenious but very material mode of representation ; an action done by 
several persons is regarded as done several times over ; dicit, dicunt, are repre- 
sented by words corresponding to dicens, dictitans. 

+ Schott’s Versuch iiber die Tatarische Sprachen, p. 56. 
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nations, express plurality by means of the words plurality, totality, 
or the like. Instead of the symbolical way in-which past time 
is expressed by reduplication in Sanscrit and Greek and Maeso- 
Gothic, it is expressed metaphorically in the Yarura tongue by 
a word ri, which denotes distance.* 

In languages which express formal relations by means of sub- 
stantial words, it is plain that there can be no such thing as in- 
flexion; the word which ought to be subordinate is too weighty 
and inflexible to admit of its being so treated by the tongue as 
to form a real affix to the word which it is to define. The 
meanings of both words stand equally independent before the 
mind, therefore they cannot be fused into that inseparable unity 
which constitutes the essence of inflexion. The mouth cannot 
amalgamate what the mind keeps apart. The formation is at 
best a compound word. But there is an ingenious process to 
produce unity of word used in the Tataric stock, especially in its 
nobler languages, belonging, as far as we know, to them alone, 
which, though Humboldt does not mention it, may be worthy of 
our attention. We mean the law of vocal harmony. ‘The 
vowels of the formal syllables must, according to this law, har- 
monize with those belonging to the substantial part of the word. 
In this manner, the formal parts are subordinated to the latter 
and more important part, which is the more necessary, as in 
these languages, (for instance in the Turkish verb,) there may be 
a long string of formal syllables tending to obscure the root.f 

But we must discuss more fully the subject of inflexion, and 
speak of the alteration which the word undergoes in the highest 
class of languages, in order that it may come under a particular 
category, or be fitted to take its place in a sentence. It may 
be altered in two ways: by inward change and external addi- 
tion. Where internal change is practicable, and is even, as in 
the case of the Semitic languages, favoured by the structure of 
the words, the distinction between the indication of the category 
and the designation of the object is easily secured. The sub- 
stantive identity of the word is preserved whilst its form is 
changed ; just as in the conception the substance is unchanged, 
whilst the formal relation is added. On the other hand, addi- 
tion from without is a kind of composition, but with this differ- 
ence the simplicity of the word is not to be impaired, two con- 
ceptions are not to be combined into a third—one is to be 
viewed in a specific relation. Therefore, that part of the word 





* It is searcely necessary to mention that the representation of time under the 
form of space is very general. 

¢ Thus in Turkish agh4 = lord, has agh4lar in the plural ; er = man, er-ler ; 
in Magyarish, kert = garden, kert-esz-nek, to the gardener. In Finnish, teriis or 
teriikse = steel, teriiksetii, from the steel. 
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which indicates the relation is to be put on a different line, so to 
speak, from that which designates the conception ; its clearness 
of sound is not to be impaired, but we are to be made to under- 
stand that its significance has departed and its independence is 
lost. Composition tends to preserve the integrity of the syl- 
lables, that their significance may not be lost ; inflexion tends 
to destroy the significance of the part added. We are not, 
then, to regard inflexion as mechanical, as a conjunction of what 
was in itself separate, and a subsequent obliteration of the marks 
of union. The inflexion grows out of the word, and is as much 
one with it as the various parts of an opening bud. However 
plainly the pronouns may be recognised as forming the inflex- 
ional parts of the persons of the verb, they are not merely 
attached to it. The verb was presented to the mind in its indi- 
vidual forms, and each of these forms burst through the lips one 
and indivisible. 

“ There is this difference,” says Humboldt, “between in- 
flexion by inward change and by the suffix, that the former is 
always, whether or not we can enter into the feeling, symbolical ; 
the latter has, in most cases, at some time, had an independent 
meaning.” * The suffixes, we would add, may be symbolical too, 
and indeed contain a symbolism deeper than that which lies in 
the analogy of sounds. If the researches of Bopp and others 
have left it unquestionable that not only in Sanscrit, but also 
in other languages, the suffixed syllables are more or less de- 
rived from those roots which refer immedi: ately to the speaker— 
the so-called subjective roots—then their symbolical meaning 
rests upon this very fact. The categories of thought and speech 
cannot be more fitly pointed out than by sounds which refer 
exclusively to the thinking speaker. The sounds, however, in 
some of these suffixes may be symbolical. Bopp has well re- 
marked, that in the pronoun of the third person the clear sound 
of s is assigned to the living person—the dull sound of m to the 
neuter; the same sounds being likewise used to distinguish 
severally the active subject, (the nominative case,) and the pas- 
sive object of the action, (the accusative.) 

Humboldt points out well how a highly-organized language, 
such as the Sanscrit, from which he draws his ex xamples, 
secures two things of great importance in speech—the unity 
of words in themselves, and their suitable distinction as definite 
members of a sentence. These two different, though nearly con- 
nected objects, the Sanscrit accomplishes by using different 
means, and by so doing distinguishes the objects themselves, 





* On the original meanings of the Sanscrit, &c., suffixes, see some excellent 
observations in Dr. M. Miiller’s Paper in the Report of the British Association 
for 1847 
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Letters at the end of words, and those in the interior of words, 
are, in fact, treated on different principles. By the first mode 
the word is kept separate from the other words, and made an 
individual member of the sentence ; by the second it is knit 
together i in itself—z.e., the inward unity of the signs of concep- 
tion and relation is secured. Hence, though the Sanscrit marks 
the conjunction of the words more ‘closely than any other lan- 
guage, there is no risk of the unity of the separate words being 
sacrificed—the analysis is as complete as the synthesis. But, 
further, it points out the different degrees of unity in words by 
a different treatment of their component parts. No less than 
five degrees are marked. Compound words belong to the 
lowest class ; the grammatical forms of declension and conjuga- 
tion form the highest. The compound words are treated more 
according to the rules just alluded to, which hold in the case of 
separate “words—the three highest classes by the rules which 
determine combinations of letters in a word. Besides the 
changes which take place in consonants when they come toge- 
ther, changes still more important for the unity of the word 
take place in the vowels. All the cases in which such changes 
occur are treated with the greatest attention to logical consis- 
tency and euphony. Thus, in order to maintain the root in its 
integrity, its vowel is not assimilated to the suftix—it is ex- 
panded or altered in a way not qualitative but qui antitative ; so 
that the radical vowel is easily traced, because it is amplified 
according to rule.* The difference between rude natural 
sounds and graduated tones is more apparent still in what is 
called reduplication, a process which tends greatly to ensure 
unity of word. The repetition of the first syllable of a word to 
denote its increased importance is variously used amongst un- 
civilized nations, to mark plurality, frequency, &e.; but in San- 
scrit this is managed with such delicacy and variety that five 
or six forms of it might be mentioned. 

We must now turn to the consideration of the various means 
which are in use in different nations, to secure the unity of the 
sentence. “This is a higher unity,” Humboldt remarks, “not only 
because it embraces more, but because it is more intellectual, more 
independent of the element of sound.” The origin of the sentence 
itself gives the reason for this unity. We may be sure that man 
from the first associated a proposition with every w ord he uttered. 


* Thus, though the vowel is amplified not in one degree, but in two, (in what 
are called Guna and W riddhi,) the original vowel is re radily detected, and to the 
ear the effect seems to proceed from the depth of the original syllable, and conveys 
all the feeling of a development. This raising the vowel to a higher power, (to 
use a mathematical expression,) is only in one case symbolical in Guna, viz., in 
that of intensive verbs. Wriddhi, which is related to Guna as superlative to com- 
parative, is more frequently so. 
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Every name implies a judgment on the object designated ; and 
in the early stages of language, the reason why a particular name 
was given was probably manifest in the term itself. It expressed 
qualitative existence though not in a developed form. The next 
step would be the division of this whole into its parts by an act 
of analysis. But the perception of this, as a whole, would not 
be lost; the object produces a total impression upon the mind, 
and the sentence must have wnity.* Now this unity may be 
either that of singleness, as that of the word in its undeveloped 
state, or that of an aggregate, (7.e., a mechanical unity, imply- 
ing an imperfect distinction of parts,) or that higher unity which 
presupposes the recognition of difference, the unity of the body 
and its members, all distinct, but all designed for each other, all 
co-operating. Such an unity as the last is the sentence of the 
inflecting languages, which is formed out of words, bearing mostly 
in themselves the marks of their relation to the sentence. In 
the Chinese language the parts are distinct enough, (monosyl- 
lables, without the slightest tendency to coalesce,) but there are 
no signs of their being intended for each other beyond their 
position, and the unity of the sentence is feebly marked, just as 
the unity of magnetized iron-filings is not so high as that of a 
body.t The unity of the Mexican sentence is the inorganic 
unity of an aggregate; in order to mark the unity of the whole, 
which cannot be perceived from the adaptation of the parts, it 
heaps it up into a single word. The Mexican language, how- 
ever, rightly considers the verb to be the centre of the sentence, 
and annexes to it the governed and governing parts, giving to 
this combination by vocal contrivances the stamp of a connected 
whole. Thus, ni-naca-gua means, I flesh eat. But how does 
this differ from such a word as xpewpayéw? In this, that the 
Mexican is bent upon giving the scheme of a whole sentence in 
his word; and therefore, if the governed substantive is not in- 
corporated, he inserts the pronoun of the third person. The 
substantive is placed afterwards, as we should say, in apposition 
—thus, ni-c-qua in nacatl, I it eat, the flesh. Even if no de- 
finite object is added, an indefinite is inserted, having a double 
form for persons and things, ni-te-tla-maca, I somebody some- 
thing give. This language is interesting, because in its con- 
struction of the sentence it bears the type of an early stage of 
development. It is like a recollection of the time when men re-~ 
presented their meanings in a single word, but were beginning 
to feel that more definite expressions were necessary, and there- 


* That the same word may either be substantive, adjective, or verb, is plain 
from the Chinese. 

+ We select this illustration from a recollection of an expression of B insen’s in 
his linguistic dissertation before quoted. 
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fore added these, whilst they still clung to the original unit of 
expression, and put it first. Some languages, much like these in 
character, do not, however, go so far as to let the verb absorb 
the noun, but allow it to take this liberty with the pronouns 
both governing and governed. As the appetite may grow with 
what it feeds on, so here; for when this method has acquired full 
sway in a language, several pronominal objects are admitted into 
the conjugation of the verb. ‘This is the case in some of the 
North American languages, and remarkably so in the singular 
language of that mysterious tribe which occupies its stronghold 
at the very western extremity of Europe.* In all these so-called 
incorporating languages, the connexion has suffered from want of 
distinction of the parts. But though they are content to embrace 
their impressions as a whole, “ because the different points of 
contact between the object and the feelings are not clearly re- 
presented to the mind, they shew not only ingenuity and fresh- 
ness, but also a right view of relation.” ‘The personal pronouns 
are very prominent, and they make use of them symbolically to 
express the most general relations. This speaks plainly of an 
early but genuine mode of representation, of a stage in man’s 
education when he was learning to understand things, by seeing 
how they were related to his own being. It is only at a more 
advanced period of culture that men learn to restrict this re- 
ference to cases in which it is necessary. 

But, after all, that which constitutes the chief characteristic of 
the noblest class of languages, and gives to the Sanscritic stock 
thet permanence and truitfulness which has distinguished it, is 
what Humboldt calls their synthetic power. It is this, employed 
on other materials, which enables the artist to wed together mind 
and matter in the painting or the statue, the lack of this attri- 
bute of genius being marked rather by the feebleness of the total 
impression than by defect in details. In language this power is 
manifested, in the formation of the word, in giving the impress 
of mind to the outward sound; but its importance is still more 
apparent, though its action is better felt than described, in the 
higher act of forming the sentence. It is well to have the parts 
clearly distinguished ; it is well to have them shaped so that their 
correspondence may be at once perceived; but the principal 
thing is to knit them together into a whole. The presentiment 
of this organic whole is indeed the condition of the right con- 
struction of the parts. 











* There are in the Basque no less than 206 conjugations arising from the cause 
above mentioned. 

+ The Malay tongues scarcely belong to the incorporating languages, but bear 
a certain resemblance to them, as they heap a number of significant prefixes upon 
the verb, in order to supply the lack of inflexions and mark the course of the 
sentence. 
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The synthetic power of a language discovers itself in three 
points—in the verb, the conjunction, and the relative pronouns. 
We can only refer to the first, as an illustration of what has just 
been said. The verb is unquestionably the most important part 
of the sentence, because to it alone belongs that power of syn- 
thesis by which the sentence is established, we might say created. 
This part of speech has itself started into life, just as the noun, 
by an act of synthesis, involving a fusion of the sound indicating 
relation with that designating the general conception, but only 
in order that it may exercise the same function towards the 
whole sentence. In this point of view the other parts are as 
inorganic matter. The verb is the centre of life and order. The 
great question, then, in determining the character of a language 
is,x—how is this peculiar function expressed by sound? The 
number of moods, tenses, voices, &c., which the verb possesses, 
is comparatively unimportant; these are more the externals of 
language, and languages which possess these in abundance, as 
the Malay, may have little synthetic vigour. Now, in Sanscrit 
this organizing power of the verb is distinctly expressed by its 
grammatical treatment. For, Ist, The verb has nothing in com- 
mon with the noun; e.g., though verbs may be derived from 
nouns, the noun in this case is treated like a root, and undergoes 
considerable alteration. 2d, Since the verb, from its nature, 
never rests, the language represents it in continual change. The 
; as such it may enter into relations, 


noun represents an object ; 
but may itself be viewed apart. The verb, on the other hand, 


represents a momentary passing act; we cannot fix it, or regard 
it apart from its relations; whilst, therefore, the noun may have 
a fundamental form first, to which the marks of relation are 
annexed, the verb cannot exist apart from these, for the infini- 
tive does not partake of the nature of a verb, but is an abstract 
noun derived from the root. 3d, The vocal unity of the San- 
scrit verbal forms is much closer than that of the nominal, 
and this is expressed symbolically, which is the only adequate 
mode. When this function of the verb is not properly re- 
cognised, it very commonly happens that the lines of demarca- 
tion between the noun and the verb are weakened. Then the 
same word may be used for both parts of speech ; any word may, 
by very slight changes, be turned into a verb; the marks at- 
tached to the verb rather point out its own meaning than its 
function in the sentence; the signs of the moods and tenses wear 
an independent look; the connexion of the pronoun with the 
verb is so loose, that the substantive verb must be understood ; 
and, lastly, the forms of the noun and verb are often inter- 
changed, Of all these defects the Malay languages present the 
most striking examples. 
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With all their excellencies Humboldt considers that in some 
points the Semitic languages have diverged from the true course. 
“This stock of language,” he observes, “ manifestly belongs to 
the inflexional class, indeed, inflexion in its most proper sense, 
as opposed to significant addition, is here especially indigenous, 
Looking at them, in respect of the means they employ, we may 
say, that their organization in strict consistency, artistic simpli- 
city, and ingenious adaptation of the sound to the meaning, is 
not only second to none, but perhaps superior to all. Yet these 
tongues have peculiarities which language scarcely allows, and 
certainly does not demand. They require, at least in their pre- 
sent form, that every root should contain three consonants ; 
and, secondly, the consonants and vowels do not together ex- 
press the meaning of the word, but the designation of the mean- 
ing is assigned to the consonants, the indication of the relation 
is left to the vowels. The first of these peculiarities lays a con- 
straint upon the construction of words, the second makes it difli- 
cult to form inflexions with due regard to the subordination of 
sounds.” Notwithstanding their excellencies, it appears to 
Humboldt that these languages betray a want of necessary 
clearness in distinguishing between substantial meaning and 
formal relation in the minds of the people who speak them.* 
It is plain, from the second peculiarity above mentioned, that 
there can be no prononnceable roots in these tongues. ‘There- 
fore, though the connexion between the two parts of the word is 
more intimate, and the suitableness of the sounds for the purpose 
more striking than in any other language, they fail in the highest 
point.t| The unity of the word is not obvious enough. For the 
necessary unity of the word is most plainly felt when the two 
elements can be recognised separately; this mode is most in 
harmony with the objects of language and the nature of thought, 
which demand perpetual distinction and combination. 

The effect which a highly organized language may have on 
the minds of the people who use it can scarcely be over-rated ; 
much as language receives from the mind, let us not forget what 
it restores to it. The national mind has been acting upon it for 
aves, and it has thereby assumed a distinct objective existence 
in constant contact with the mind of every particular generation. 





* They stand, for instance, in striking contrast with the Sansevit, in that the 
nominal and verbal forms, which imply so intimate an union of meaning and rela- 
tion, are constructed in a way which reminds one of agglutination, whilst those 
derived words which imply a material change of meaning, receive a formal ex- 
pression, 

+ Ewald has remarked that the more intellectual function is assigned to the 
lighter, more inward, more flexible vowels, the more material function to the 
sturdier consonants ; and Grimm has well said of the difference between these two 
classes of letters, “ the consonant shapes the word, the vowel lights it up and de- 
fines it” 
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The most powerful and the most sensitive, the most penetrat- 
ing and the most contemplative minds have poured into it their 
strength and their tenderness, their depth and their inward being ; 
the language has stored up all this, and by its tones awakens 
the like qualities in the minds of the people of after times. 
The insight and the feeling of the few have become, in a mea- 
sure, the inheritance of the many. For, by its very nature, 
language acts as an absolute barrier to none, is a stay anda 
guide to most, and is the instrument of thought to all. An evident 
connexion exists, therefore, between success in the formation of 
language, and in all other branches of intellectual endeavour. 
“ A happily constructed language,” observes Humboldt, “ not 
only adds power to the understanding, but awakens a feeling of 
the existence of something deeper than what mere dialectics can 
exhaust, with a desire to fathom it, and a presentiment of a cor- 
respondence between the seen and the unseen, the world of 
sense and the world of spirit.” The effect it must have upon 
the intellect is easily understood. For, consider how much 
depends here upon the logical arrangement of conceptions, the 
clearness of their separation, and the definite indication of their 
relations to one another; these form, indeed, the indispensable 
foundation of all, even the highest exercises of mind. But how 
much of this depends upon our language. With a rightly or- 
dered language accurate thought can proceed easily and natu- 
rally; the very instrument which it uses almost forces just dis- 
tinctions and natural connexions upon the mind ; whilst inferior 
languages present actual difficulties for the mind to overcome, 
or at all events afford it no assistance. 

In order, however, that a language may be really helpful, it 
must occupy, so to speak, a central position. Particular excel- 
lencies may no doubt tend to cultivate particular sides of the in- 
tellect, but the real merits of a language must be estimated by the 
harmonious and comprehensive nature of its influence. Those 
only are truly elevating which accompany the mind helpfully and 
encouragingly in every direction. The birth of such a language 
as this forms an epoch in the history of humanity ; the posses- 
sion of such a language as this marks out a nation for the 
accomplishment of great things, is a kind of prophecy of future 
eminence, both because it is an evidence of the vigour of the 
national mind, and a powerful instrument of progress. Such 
a nation may be long depressed, but in its language it inherits 
a vehicle for high thoughts, a lever, so to speak, by which it may 
remove obstacles on its onward march, when the impulse is once 
given. Moreover, because such a language has a living prin- 
ciple in it, it may undergo manifold changes, and yet retain its 
original form and vigorous character. The Reaaemic tongues 
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afford an excellent example of the way in which the formative 
principle cleaves to the nobler languages in their disorganization 
and reconstitution. The grammatical characters of the Latin 
were shattered, but the form of the language remained, and the 
characters were therefore re-constructed out of materials which 
the old language afforded.* 

But how are we to reconcile what has been said about the 
permanence and fruitfulness of the inflexional character, with the 
fact, that inflexions are always more abundant in the earliest 
ages of a language, and gradually decrease as time advances ? 
Let us hear Humboldt :— 


“Ts it not strange, that the conservative principle should be that 
which is sacrificed? ‘The wearing down of inflexions is an undeni- 
able fact. That inward sense which determines the language of a 
nation at one time allows them to drop off unnoticed, at another time 
intentionally gets rid of them; and it is more correct to view the 
phenomenon in this light, than to attribute the effect to time alone. 
It makes, ¢.g., more liberal concession to euphony, and avoids an ac- 
cumulation of significant parts, where one is sufficient to preserve the 
form from being confounded with others.” “If my observation 
does not deceive me, these vocal changes attributed to time take 
place much less in the ruder than in the more civilized languages, 
and this is very easily explained. Of all the influences that act upon 
language the most active is the human mind itself, and it is from its 
most lively action that language experiences the greatest alterations. 
It is just what we should expect from the progress of the national 
mind, and its increasing confidence in the stability of its inward 
views, that it should exercise less watchful care over the modifica- 
tion of outward sounds. As the mind becomes more conscious of 
its maturity it handles with more boldness its own combinations, 
and casts away the bridges which language has constructed for 
the understanding. With this temper, an imperfect appreciation 
of that poetic charm which resides in sound may often be associated. 
Poetry itself, in this case, adopts more inward ways, in which it may 
lay aside the outward advantage with less risk. It is therefore by 
the transition from a more sensuous to a more intellectual tone of 
mind that language is here transformed. But the originating influ- 
ences may not have been of so noble a character. Coarse organs of 
speech, and an ear little susceptible by nature, and unimproved by 
exercise in music, may lay the foundation for indifference to the 
euphonic elements in language. In the same way a predominant 
practical tendency may introduce abbreviations, omissions of rela- 
tional words, and ellipses of all kinds, because, when to be understood 
is the only object, every thing which does not directly tend to this end 
is despised.” ‘ But, in general, we may observe that the relation of 





* A short but comprehensive account of the rise of the Romanic languages will 
be found in Bunsen’s linguistic treatise before referred to, pages 274, 275. 
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the national mind to the language is altogether different when the 
latter is in the fermentation of its first formation, and when already 
constructed it is serving the purposes of daily life. In that early stage 
the elements of the language are recognised in their very root, and stand 
out distinctly before the mind, which is engaged in their combination ; 
and she then takes pleasure in the construction of this instrument of 
her future triumphs, and lets nothing fall to the ground which is asso- 
ciated with any shade of feeling. In after times, comprehensibility 
becomes a more prominent object, the significance of the elements 
of words is obscured, and the very customariness of usage makes the 
mind less careful about the details of construction and the exact 
preservation of sound. ‘The imagination, which delighted in the 
felicitous connexion of the marks of meaning with a resounding 
peal of syllables, gives way to the understanding, which consults its 
convenience, and resolves the inflexions into auxiliary verbs and 
prepositions. No doubt this analytical method diminishes the exer- 
tion required of the understanding, and even in some cases increases 
the determinateness of the meaning; but from the use of these 
auxiliary grammatical words the inflexions are more easily dispensed 
with, and lose their importance as regards the formation of language, 
so that in particular parts genuine inflexional languages come to 
resemble those which belong to an entirely different stock and adopt 
a different principle of formation.” 


Of this process our own language affords a striking example ; 
at the same time, it shews that though a language may be scanty 
in its technical arrangements, it may be a mighty instrument of 
human thought, and be perfectly adapted to all the purposes of 
social and political life. 

We have now traced the formation of language by mankind 
in various phases; we have noted the excellencies and defects of 
different languages, and have endeavoured to trace them to their 
cause in the physical and mental constitution of the various 
nations; we have likewise mentioned some of the alterations 
which the inflexional languages undergo, as the fortunes of 
nations change, and their practical life becomes more engrossing. 
We have reserved to the end the mention of a language, per- 
haps the most remarkable of all, belonging to a nation of his- 
toric importance, civilized for ages, and possessing a literature 
which stretches back for thousands of years—the Chinese. We 
have done so, because it stands at the opposite pole of language 
to that at which the inflexional languages are found, and forms 
a most striking contrast in its means, objects, and requirements, 
to those of the modern languages already mentioned. For in- 
stead of assisting the understanding as much as possible, it keeps 
it upon the constant stretch; instead of multiplying the means 
of formal distinction, it almost entirely neglects them. 

First, as regards the means used to express conceptions, its 
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words are narrow in compass and scanty in number. The dis- 
tinct sounds in the language are but 450 in number, which by 
the addition of tones and accents are multiplied to 1203. But 
these do not admit of combination so as to form a larger number 
of words, for the compound words in Chinese are not really 
united in sound; so that the number of words in the spoken 
language is but little more than 1200. For practical purposes 
this number would of course be very insufficient, if the meaning 
were not helped out by gestures, repetitions, &c. As in the 
written language such an explanation would be impossible, all 
obscurity is s obviated by adding to the signs of sound certain 
conventional signs, (of which there are about 50 ,000,) not in- 
tended to express sound, but suggest the particular meaning. 
Secondly, as regards the means used to mark relation, the 
Chinese scarcely express it at all by sound, but by the position 
of the words in the sentence, and thus draw a distinction be- 
tween the meaning and the relation, which some languages over- 
look. This is, however, but a negative virtue. The modern 
Chinese uses a few particles like our conjunctions, but these are 
all, to use the very happy terminology of their grammarians, 
full roots, i.¢., have, or have had, a substantial meaning. They 
are, in fact, conv entional expressions for that which the old wd 
guage did not express at all. No affixes or suffixes, much less 
inflexions, exist. There is, therefore, no etymological part of 
grammar in Chinese: it is all syntax ; and this is of the simplest 
description. Thus, the word which determines another precedes 
it if the latter is inactive ; follows it if it is active. (Hence the 
attributive precedes the substantive, the adverb the verb, the 
subject the predicate, but the object of the verb comes after it.) 
The words themselves admit of manifold interpretation, accord- 
ing to their place in the sentence. Bunsen well compares each 
word to a magnetized mineral, capable of presenting a nominal 
or verbal pole according to its position relatively to other words. 
Position elicits its polarity. The words, in fact, bear marks of 
a time when every word contained within itself an undeveloped 
proposition. Now position determines what part of this latent 
proposition is to become prominent. In consequence of this 
structure of the language, many relations are expressed by most 
ingenious periphrases, which shew plainly that the true relation 
was present t to ‘the mind of the people.* 


* Thus, to express the instrument in such a phrase, as with the people’s nat 
they employ the term %, to use: 4% minli—to use the people’s strength. The 
superlative is formed in a similar manner, thus pe fu tsehi-te = hundred man 
good, i.e., the best of all men. They are even ready to adopt formal expressions 
from other nations; and having made them concrete, to employ them for tlie 
indication of relations, &c. Thus, in the sea-port towns of China, where the natives 
have become acquainted with many English expressions, we are informed that 
they have adopted the sign “ A 1,” which denotes our ships of the first class, and 
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“ All this would lead us,” says Humboldt, “ at first sight to pro- 
nounce the Chinese tongue, that which departed most widely 
from the natural demands of language—the most imperfect of all. 
But this view will vanish on close inspection. The Chinese 
possesses, on the contrary, a high degree of excellence, and exerts 
a mighty, though partial influence on the mental faculties. In 
the first place, the consistency of its structure cannot be denied. 
All other inflexionless languages, even though they may put 
forth strenuous efforts in the direction of inflexion, stop short 
of the mark. The Chinese, entirely abandoning this method, 
carries out its own principle to the end. The very nature of 
the means which the Chinese employ for the designation of all 
that is formal, without the support of significant sounds, drove 
them to a more exact observation of the different formal rela- 
tions, and a systematic arrangement of them.” The distinction 
between substantial meaning and formal relation becomes the 
more clear to the mind as the difference in their expression in 
language is one, not of degree, but of kind.* 


After even so partial a survey as the above, of the various 
forms of human language, the question naturally rises to the 
mind—Can such a variety have proceeded from one common 
root? Our limits forbid us to enter into this subject ; but we 
would gladly point out, in conclusion, how the researches of 
William von Humboldt seem to us to bear upon it. So far 
from deliberately entertaining the question, he appears to have 
carefully kept clear of it; and, at all events, it did not neces- 
sarily enter within the range of his Introduction. His object was 
to analyze and describe languages, not to trace their history. 
Believing, however, that the correct understanding and limitation 
of their differences, is the first step towards the perception of that 
unity which underlies them, we value this work very highly, be- 
cause it develops a method by which we may estimate these differ- 





apply it for marking a high degree of excellence. An A 1 bird’s nest would mean 
a very prime one. 

* We cannot help remarking, how entirely this coincides with what we know 
of the character of this singular people, in other ways. Unity, without distine- 
tion, marks their practical life as well as their language. “The general will,” 
says Hegel, “declares what the individual is to do, and he does it without reflec- 
tion and without se/f.” A patriarchal emperor represents this general will, and 
so his law is the rule of action—the very morality of the body. He is the high- 
priest of science and religion, as well as the head of the state, declaring what is, 
as well as what ought to be. The same character, too, which marks their language 
belongs to their art. The man who cuts with the simplest tools toys so artfully 
constructed, that we, with our turning-lathes, can hardly execute them, handles 
the materials of speech, words, with wonderful dexterity likewise, and adapts 
them to the most subtile purposes, shewing, in both cases, an equal mastery over 
matter, and contempt of means. But their art is, after all, mere ingenuity and 
dexterity, external trivial imitation, without any idea to elevate it. There is, 
indeed, in the nation little power of generalization or deduction, and therefore 
there is little or no progress. 
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ences, and trace them in some measure to their cause in the phy- 
sical and mental constitution of man. If the varieties are at 
first sight startling to those who believe in the unity of the race 
and an original language, they become less so, when the nume- 
rous causes which combine to produce these particular effects 
are more deeply considered. 

But Humboldt’s researches in the last chapter of his work 
carry us further in the view they give of the original capacity of 
language to undergo change. ‘They tend to prove that all lan- 
guages bear evidence of having been at one period of their career 
monosyllabic, and must have been so. We may conclude a priori 
that the earliest languages were so. The unit of sound would cor- 
respond to the unit of conception. Now, a monosyllabic language 
would be more susceptible of change than another, from additions 
reduplications, composition, &c., and syllables at one time the 
same might, in distinct courses of development, be so altered as 
to bear little trace of their original identity. The great merit of 
this part of the work is, that the author lays down some outlines 
of a method for detecting cognate roots, and reducing dissylla- 
bic roots to monosyllabic in different languages; and it is in this 
line, as Bunsen has well shewn, that comparative linguists must 
proceed, if they are to establish scientifically more distant affni- 
ties than those between languages of the same stock, for which 
the consideration of their grammatical forms is the main thing. 

On the point, whether there has been a gradual development 
of the higher languages from the lower, Humboldt is not ex- 
plicit. ‘The truth appears to be, that different languages have, 
so to speak, been petrijied at different stages of development, 
because the national mind did not advance, and we thus have a 
consecutive system of formations, a history of human language, 
recorded in specimens belonging to many different stages. But 
it does not at all follow that the most highly developed was the 
latest in time, or that the connexion between every two steps 
should be demonstrable in the way of cause and effect. A con- 
nexion may be traced in some cases, but there are other changes 
which seem to be separated by an impassable chasm. It seems 
that, as great individuals are able, by the force of their genius, 
to give a new impulse to the human mind, uid lift it above 
obstacles which have before impeded its course, so there are 
nations which are qualified to construct higher forms of language. 
Such a lift as that, from agglutination to inflexion, seems to us 
to require the rise of a new nation, or at least an entirely new 
form of national life. And, after all, great nations, like great 
men, are not made, but born: we cannot reckon upon them, or 
predict their appearance, or explain it: they are the gifts of God 
to the world, the fulfillers of His purposes. 
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Art. VIIIl.—AHistory of the War in Afghanistan. From the 
Unpublished Letters and Journals of Political and Military 
Officers employed in Afghanistan, throughout the entire period 
of British Connexion with that Country. By JoHN WILLIAM 
Kaye. 2 vols. London, 185]. 


AmonesT the features by which our Indian rule is specially 
distinguished, one of the most conspicuous is the peculiar diffi- 
culty to which we are exposed in the maintenance of the frontier. 
In order to preserve the territory we hold, it has been judged 
necessary to keep up alliances, to interpose between rival powers, 
or to plunge into costly wars upon the borders. British India 
cannot be marked out on the map, and governed like other coun- 
tries by the ordinary machinery of a domestic system. In the 
close neighbourhood of numerous races who are at once divided 
against themselves by antagonistic interests, and united against 
us by a common faith, the government of India is as much a 
matter of intricate policy from without as of control and organi- 
zation from within. ‘To this curious position of an Empire won 
and sustained in the midst of jealous and hostile tribes, may be 
ascribed the fact of its rapid and still increasing extension. ‘This 
extension is considered, in fact, an inevitable condition of its 
existence. It was necessary to advance our dominions farther 
and farther for the mere protection of what we already possessed. 
Feuds on the border must be subjugated as a safeguard against 
the infection of rebellion at home. 

When protection was repaid by treachery or insult, the ex- 
action of punishment or compensation was literally a measure of 
self-preservation. ‘To have submitted to a wrong, or betrayed a 
fear, would have been to invite a danger, the remote issues of 
which might have perilled the fruits of a thousand victories. 
And thus, through a series of complicated transactions, in which 
we see the ally, with few exceptions, become transformed into 
the foe, and the mediator into the master, our Indian Empire 
presents the singular spectacle of a country deriving its internal 
safety from external agitation, and its strength and unity from 
the compulsory extension of its territories, elsewhere a source of 
weakness and disaster. Even the broad line of the Indus no 
longer limits our dominion, and the natural boundaries of empire 
have been swept away before the onward course of our stand- 
ards. Of all the events that have arrested the attention of the 
world, in that history of progressive acquisitions, exhibiting 
in the most remarkable light the energy, skill, and courage of 
our countrymen in the Kast, that long train of baffled negocia- 
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tions and harrowing carnage which is related in the volumes 
before us, may be considered, if not the most important, certainly 
the most profoundly interesting—especially at the present mo- 
ment, when similar scenes appear to be in preparation on the 
same ‘battle ground. ‘That the interest of this narrative, how- 
ever, and its direct influence upon the future, should be truly 
understood, it is necessary to trace back its springs to earlier 
incidents than the retreat from Caubul or the havoc of Jug- 
dulluck, 

Some fifty years ago, there was a vast region in India called 
the Douranee Empire, comprehending the whole country of Af- 
ghanistan, Cashmere, and the Derajat—a wild, haggard country, 
thinly populated by turbulent and barbarous races, and haunted 
by the goules and spectres of their superstitious imaginations, 
At that time this Empire was utterly unknown in England, 
and even the European residents in Hindostan knew little more 
of it than the fact of its existence. The best way of describing 
the mode of life of the people who wandered over the surface, 
or clustered in the solitary towns of imperial Douranee, will be 
by analogy with another form of animal economy. Whoever 
has seen a drop of New River water under the lens of a micro- 
scope, and observed the sanguinary activity and frightful contor- 
tions of the animalcule there developed in a coil of eternal strife, 
may form some estimate of the domestic and social character- 
istics of the Douranee population. Fighting was not to say 
merely the ghastly trade of this people, it seems to have been 
their pastime. The Afghans, who appear to have been famous 
for their hospitality and their ballads, and who delighted in a 
little innocent gossip and gentle lov e-making at evening-tide in 
their villages, or the Fakir’s gardens, were as fond of civil war, 
although not so ferocious in their dispositions, as the Rohillas. 
No vocation was exempt from this universal passion; even the 
pastoral classes were as belligerent as the trained soldiers. “ Their 
very shepherds,” says Mr. Kaye, “ were men of strife. The 
predatory and the pastoral character were strangely blended ; 
and the tented cantonments of the sheep-drivers often bristled 
into camps of war.” 

At the time we speak of, this remote kingdom was governed 
by a prince whose mind was possessed by one large misty idea 
—that of extending his possessions to the banks of the Ganges. 
This prodigious design so entirely engrossed him, that in the 
panoramic language of our author, he was “ continually march- 
ing an army upon the frontier.” The phrase is a good one, and 
expresses with a peculiar descriptive force the uneasiness of the 
monarch. In India, however, it is not always safe for governors 
to be marching armies on their frontiers, for the moment they 
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go away out of their own territories, the chances are a hundred 
to one that some younger brother, or fifteenth cousin, or irritated 
minister, will take advantage of their absence, and start up in 
their place; so that when a sovereign makes a speculative ex- 
cursion of this kind, he may consider himself the most fortunate 
of men if he do not find his throne occupied on his return. 

It was under the operation of some apprehension of this kind 
that Zemaun Shah, the then monarch of the Douranee, kept 
“ continually” advancing upon the frontier, and as “ continually” 
marching back again in a great fright to his Balla Hissar at 
Caubul. His movements were calculated to awaken curiosity 
and wonder, rather than to produce alarm, wherever the actual 
extent of his resources were known: but the people of British 
India were so ill-informed respecting him nh his dominions, 
that when a rumour came floating into the Council Chamber of 
Calcutta, announcing the threatened descent of this fluctuating 
Sovereign upon Hindostan, we cannot be much surprised to find 
that it created a strong sensation, which penetrated even to the 
Governor-General himself. The danger was, of course, magni- 
fied by ignorance of the real poverty of a ruler, who, if he could 
have raised the enormous levies with which he was accredited 
by report, must have immediately disbanded them again from 
want of money to pay them. Had they been aware that his 
menaced invasion bore a close resemblance to the celebrated 
exploit of the French king and his numerous followers up and 
down a certain historical hill, they would have given themselves 
very little trouble at Calcutta about the flourishes of his chivalry. 

But the fact of an invasion from that quarter was one of the 
most probable things in the world. It was the centre of a move- 
ment and a hope to which the aspirations of every tribe and race 
in the east were directed. The re-establishment of Islamism, 
and the rescue of Hindostan from the hands of the Franks, were 
objects for the accomplishment of which all eyes were turned to 
Caubul, and all hands were ready to lend their aid. “ Every 
Mahomedan,” said Lord Wellesley, speaking of the threatened 
expedition, “ even in the remotest regions of the Deccan, waited 
with anxious expectation for the advance of the champion of 
Islam.” The most sagacious statesmen of the day recognised 
the likelihood of such an attempt; and the reputed enthusiasm of 
Zemaun Shah, for the recovery of the ancient land of the faithful, 
gave a strong colouring of feasibility to the rumours which, day 
after day, supplied fresh speculations for the political circles of 
Calcutta. But his Majesty’s phantom appearances and disap- 
pearances at various points, created so many groundless alarms 
that the English grew tired of the cry of “wolf!” His name, 
and the vague terrors associated with it, were at last very nearly 
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forgotten ; indeed, the whole empire of the Douranee must have 
sunk into total oblivion, if sundry ominous reports of French 
intrigues in Central Asia had not suddenly revived an interest 
in its existence, and given an importance to its affairs which they 
could not otherwise by any possibility have acquired. 

The French were said to be carrying on secret plots in Persia, 
with a view to the ultimate subversion of our power in the East; 
and as Persia was the grand frontier and high road to India in 
that direction, these rumours no sooner reached us in an authentic 
shape, than we resolved to send a mission to the Court of ‘Tehe- 
ran. The agitation produced by the apprehension of a French 
demonstration on the borders of our Oriental empire, and the 
treaty negociated by Captain afterwards Sir John Malcolm, with 
the Persian monarch, by the provisions of which the French were 
literally prohibited from entering the country upon any pretext 
whatever, are matters of history familiar to all readers. But an 
allusion to them is indispensable to the completeness of the nar- 
rative. Having thus secured ourselves against the only real danger 
that threatened us, a season of indifference succeeded. The inter- 
nal convulsions of Central Asia went on as usual—the Douranee 
Empire continued to cultivate insatiable domestic feuds, and to 
threaten its neighbours with flying hostilities ; but from the date 
of the Malcolm treaty we took no further notice of these exterior 
races. Prince after prince was deposed, imprisoned, or put to 
death. It was no affair of ours. Even the formidable Zemaun 
Shah, while he was actually advancing on one of his chimerical 
invasions of Hindostan, was stopped short by the rebellion of his 
brother Mahmoud, ignominiously beaten, cast into prison, and 
for ever incapacitated from reigning, by having his eyes punc- 
tured and blinded by a lancet. Mahmoud in his turn was driven 
out by a younger brother, Shah Soojah; but these fluctuations 
in the royal drama exercised no disturbing influence over our 
repose. So long as we kept the French off the Persian border, 
and maintained our amicable relations with the Court of Tehe- 
ran, the population of Afghanistan might play at soldiers in any 
fashion they pleased. We had other business to attend to. A 
change had passed over our whole system of policy. We no 
longer displayed the bravery of our wealth to dazzle the imagi- 
nation or bribe the friendship of the native powers; we no 
longer stepped in amongst them as guardian or arbitrator. A 
spirit of the strictest economy pervaded our internal regulations, 
and our new external policy was that of rigid non-interference, 
We were to govern India by its own resources alone, at a time 
when these resources were reduced to the lowest ebb, and to ab- 
stain from all demonstration of activity on our frontiers, while we 
were pursuing measures of retrenchment that betrayed our 
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weakness within. Nor was the inexpediency of this change the 
only grave objection against it. Coming suddenly after the 
brilliant administration of the Marquis Wellesley, its effects 
were the more keenly felt, and its poverty the more glaringly 
exhibited. That such a system could not have been long sus- 
tained without endangering the whole framework of our Indian 
administration soon became sufficiently obvious; and even if the 
disaffection that it engendered in the army, and the death of Lord 
Cornwallis, had not brought it to a close, the new and porten- 
tous events that were looming upon us from the west must have 
rendered its abandonment inevitable. 

Russia was ravaging Persia; and the Persian monarch, in the 
last emergency, had applied to France for assistance—to that 
very France who not very long before was not to be allowed to 
plant her foot on Persian ground. And to increase the perils of 
this situation, Napoleon and Alexander were just about this 
time meeting in a raft at Tilsit to parcel out the world between 
them. ‘The policy of Persia in seeking the help of France at 
this juncture was evident, and not a moment was to be lost in 
the effort to re-establish an influence in the Court of Teheran, or, 
in the event of failure, to stir up into hostility the intermediate 
races that lay upon our border, The domestic system was given 
up all at once. A voice had gone abroad, from one end of India 
to the other, to warn us that Russia was striding over the adja- 
cent provinces, and that nothing short of a miracle could save 
us from impending destruction, The rapidity of our action 
under the pressure of these terrible omens was equal to the occa- 
sion. We despatched missions to every quarter from which we 
could draw an advantage, or neutralize a danger—to the Af- 
ghans, to the Ameers of Sindh, to Teheran, and to the Sikhs, 
“a strange new race of men,” as Mr. Kaye calls them, who, in 
the interval that had elapsed, since our attention had last been 
attracted to that neighbourhood, had “erected a formidable 
yower on the banks of the Sutlej by the mutilation of the 
Reaves Empire.” Our main object was to wean Persia from 
the French alliance, and to recover our influence in that coun- 
try; failing in that, it was our design to set up Afghanistan and 
Sindh as barriers against encroachments from the west, and to 
strengthen our frontier still more directly, by uniting the Sikhs 
with us against the French and Persian confederacy. If we 
have made these projects intelligible, the reader has now the 
whole state of things as in a map before him up to 1808. 

The missions were successful, without a single exception. An 
extraordinary embarrassment hung over the negociations with 
Persia, arising from a circumstance unprecedented in the history 
of diplomacy—that of two ambassadors, with different powers, 
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and what was still worse, with different views, being accredited 
at once from the same government. But a treaty was executed 
in spite of this singular stumbling-block. The reverses of 
Napoleon in the Peninsula greatly f facilitated the progress of our 
envoys; and even the Sikhs, at first discourteous and almost 
contemptuous, entered into a friendly alliance with us on our own 
terms. In the treaties with Sindh and Caubul, special provision 
was made for the contingency of a French invasion; but the 
caution was unnecessary, for while these very instruments were 
being drawn up, all doubts and fears about France were extin- 
guished i in the victories of Wellington. 

In the meantime the interior of the Douranee Empire was 
torn by distractions, out of the fury of which rose Dost Mahomed 
to supreme power. The life of this man forms a remarkable 
episode in Indian history, and is strikingly characteristic of the 
accidents that conduct to eminence amongst Oriental nations, 
and of the qualities most available for taking advantage of them. 
The English reader should be apprised, as a key to Dost Ma- 
homed’s career, that the Douranee population is mainly divided 
into two principal clans or tribes—the Populzyes and the Ba- 
rukzyes. The Suddozye, or Royal race, of which the poor 
blind Zemaun Shah and his insurgent brothers were members, 
and therefore legitimately entitled in their illegitimate way to 
ascend the throne, was a branch of the former. These are hard 
names to read and remember; but he who would understand 
Indian history must make up his mind to difficulties of this kind. 
One of the most powerful chiefs, or Sirdars, of the Barukzye 
tribe, was Futteh Khan, who, after having served and betrayed 
several masters, occupied at this period the influential post of 
Wuzeer. With this introduction, the reader will be prepared 
for what follows :— 


“ Among the twenty brothers of Futteh Khan was one many years 
his junior, whose infancy was wholly disregarded by the great Baruk- 
zye Sirdar. The son of a woman of the Kuzzilbash tribe, looked 
down upon by the high-bred Douranee ladies of his father’s house- 
hold, the boy had begun life in the degrading office of a sweeper at 
the sacred cenotaph of Lamech. Permitted, at a later period, to hold 
a menial office about the person of the powerful Wuzeer, he served 
the great man with water, or bore his pipe; was very zealous in his 
ministrations; kept long and painful vigils; saw everything, heard 
everything in silence; bided his time patiently, and when the hour 
came, trod the stage of active life as no irresolute novice. <A stripling 
of fourteen, in the crowded streets of Peshawur, in broad day, as the 
buyers and the sellers thronged the thoroughfares of the city, he slew 
one of the enemies of Futteh Khan, and galloped home to report the 
achievement to the Wuzeer. From that time his rise was rapid. The 
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neglected younger brother of Futteh Khan became the favourite of 
the powerful chief, and following the fortunes of the warlike minister, 
soon took his place among the chivalry of the Douranee Empire. 

“ The name of this young warrior was Dost Mahomed Khan. 
Nature seems to have designed him for a hero of the true Afghan 
stamp and character. Of a graceful person, a prepossessing counte- 
nance, a bold frank manner, he was outwardly endowed with all those 
gifts which most inspire confidence and attract affection; whilst un- 
doubted courage, enterprise, activity, somewhat of the recklessness 
and unscrupulousness of his race, combined with a more than com- 
mon measure of intelligence and sagacity, gave him a command over 
his fellows and a mastery over circumstances, which raised him at 
length to the chief seat in the empire. His youth was stained with 
many crimes, which he lived to deplore. It is the glory of Dost 
Mahomed that in the vigour of his years he looked back with contri- 
tion upon the excesses of his early life, and lived down many of the 
besetting infirmities which had overshadowed the dawn of his career. 
The waste of a deserted childhood and the deficiencies of a neglected 
education he struggled manfully to remedy and repair. At the zenith 
of his reputation there was not, perhaps, in all Central Asia a chief 
so remarkable for the exercise of self-discipline and self-control ; but 
he emerged out of a cloudy morn of vice, and sunk into a gloomy 
night of folly.” 

We give this sketch in full, because Dost Mahomed was one 
of the chief actors in the war that followed, and because our 
author evidently holds his character in the highest estimation. 
That Dost Mahomed is well entitled to the honourable vindica- 
tion he has received at the hands of Mr. Kaye, we entirely 
believe ; judging from the whole tenor of his conduct, so long as 
it was possible for him to propitiate or secure the British alliance, 
and also from the regard with which he inspired Sir Alexander 
Burnes, whose residence at Caubul, under circumstances in the 
last degree unpropitious for the development of favourable im- 
pressions on either side, afforded him the amplest opportunities 
of studying his -temper and disposition. When we find Burnes 
always ready to proclaim his reliance on Mahomed’s integrity, 
and congratulating himself, at the opening of the war, that he 
was to be sent in another direction, and that “ Dost Mahomed 
was to be ousted by another hand than his,” we may be assured 
that the Douranee usurper deserved nobler treatment and a better 
fate than he received. But we are anticipating the course of 
events. 

We need not trace the steps by which Dost Mahomed rose 
upon the ruins of his brother Futteh Khan, and finally expelled 
Shah Soojah from his throne. Such wonderful transitions are com- 
mon slides in the magic lantern of the East. But in this case there 
was an element that distinguished the expulsion and usurpation 
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from most of the dynastic changes which agitate the phantasma- 
goria of Indian royalties. In the majority of instances it is a 
younger brother, or a nephew, or an uncle, or, at least, some 
remote cousin or relation of the royal family who drives out the 
possessor of the Crown; but in this instance it was a member of 
an inferior tribe that had never enjoyed royal privileges, so that 
the movement was not merely a successful rebellion against the 
monarch, but the revolution of* one clan against another. The 
Barukzye race was triumphant over Afghanistan in the person of 
Dost Mahomed, while the Suddozye, or Royal race, were pros- 
trate in the person of Shah Soojah, who was taken under the 
protection of the English at Loodhianah, where he had the satis- 
faction of enjoying the society of his blind brother Zemaun Shah, 
himself an outcast from the same throne, and a pensioner upon 
the same liberal power. Shah Soojah, afterwards the antagonist 
puppet who was to confront Dost Mahomed throughout the war, 
was a man of a different stamp from his great rival. He was 
totally unfit for the troublous times in which he was cast, and 
during the period he held the reins of power, he betrayed an 
incapacity for government which ought to have operated as a 
warning against his restoration. “ His resources were limited,” 
observes Mr. Kaye, “and his qualities were of too negative a 
character to render him equal to the demands of such stirring 
times. He wanted vigour; he wanted activity ; he wanted judg- 
ment; and, above all, he wanted money.” He wanted money, 
because he had bribed his way to the throne by promises which 
it impoverished him to fulfil, and because he had not ability 
enough to organize a sufficient revenue to enable him to discharge 
them. Mr. Kaye, speaking in another place of his incompetent 
royalty, says, ‘‘ he wanted the art to inspire confidence and to 
win affection.” In short, his character was made up of nega- 
tions, and was distinguished more by lack of the qualities which 
his position urgently demanded, than by the presence of their 
opposite vices or weaknesses. If we may believe the autobio- 
graphy he left behind him, these defects were associated with an 
amiable and gentle spirit very rare indeed amongst his country- 
men; but we apprehend that he mistook the feebleness of his 
nature for benevolence, and that, when he takes credit to him- 
self every now and then for pardoning an enemy, he is uncon- 
sciously describing the same mental idleness and lethargy of re- 
solution which so often made him neglect his friends, and fail to 
conciliate his rivals, The conduct he pursued in exile shewed 
the fatuous folly and shallow vanity of his character in their 
true colours. Having obtained the perfect ease and security 
best adapted to a man of his incapacity, he could not be happy 
unless he was engaged in the dissensions for which nature and 
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circumstances had so especially disqualified him. Two years of 
repose were lost upon his uneasy spirit. Again and again, an 
instrument in the hands of wily politicians, he attempted the 
recovery of his empire; but the means employed were so inade- 
quate, and the results were invariably so ludicrous, that his 
efforts and his expectations ceased to excite any other feeling 
than that of contempt and derision. Yet this was the prince, 
under the mask of whose cause the Governor-General of India 
issued a formal manifesto, by which he declared war upon the 
Douranee Empire! It is unnecessary to speculate about the 
verdict which future times will pronounce upon this measure. 
The fiat of posterity is anticipated in the able and lumincus 
volumes before us, which, written with an impartiality and dis- 
crimination that reflect the highest honour on the author, shew 
that this war was begun without a shadow of justification, that 
it was carried on through a series of unprecedented disasters, 
and that it terminated in a loss of life, treasure, and glory, which 
cannot be otherwise regarded than as the fitting retribution for 
a proceeding at once impolitic and iniquitous. 

The two prominent actors in this war—the Barukzye chief 
who had discovered a vigour and integrity in his government o 
the country which had never been imparted to it before, and the 
exiled Shah, whose inability became more and more evident as the 
difficulties of his position increased—are now fairly on the stage 
before us. We are afraid that the attitude of our Government 
in relation to them was as undignified as it was anomalous. With 
the internal revolutions of border kingdoms we had no concern, 
so long as they did not in any way affect our own interests; it 
was, therefore, a matter properly of no importance to us whether 
a Barukzye or a Suddozye occupied the throne of Afghanistan. 
Such, indeed, was the view taken of the subject by the authori- 
ties at Calcutta, who suffered the reigning sovereign to be ex- 
pelled without interference or remonstrance, and received him, 
with their habitual hospitality, as a pensioner on their bounty. 
Had we drawn the line at this point, no very serious objection 
could be taken against our policy. To grant a pension to an 
unfortunate prince, and allow him to live under our protection, 
was nothing more than had been done in former cases, in the 
exercise of a large generosity, which seems to be one of the most 
graceful functions our civilisation and ascendency in India call 
upon us to discharge. But we did not stop here. Without 
espousing the cause of Shah Soojah, or openly exhibiting any 
interest in him beyond that of compassion, we suffered him to 
project on our own soil one expedition after another—as contemp- 
tible in resources, no doubt, as they were harmless in execution 
—against the victorious Dost Mahomed. If we did not actually 
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sanction these acts, we allowed them to derive a certain weight 
from our tacit acquiescence in them. ‘This sufferance might 
possibly, however, be set down to our perfect neutrality ; and, 
for our own parts, we should be quite willing to give the Govern- 
ment credit for having been guided throughout by the strict 
principle of non-inter ‘ference, if they had not finally assisted 
Shah Soojah in a shape which admitted of no evasion, while they 
still professed a course of policy which they indirectly violated 
by that very proceeding. Looking back dispassionately on the 
events of that period, we do not hesitate to assert, that the first 
great error committed by the English Government was that of 
granting to Shah Soojah, in 1832, an advance of four months of 
his pension, by which he was enabled to raise a considerable 
force, and to cross the Indus into Sindh, at its head. The Ba- 
rukzye king had treated the former hostile spasms of Shah Soojah 
with ridicule ; but this was a more formidable demonstration,— 
so formidable that there was not the vestige of an excuse on the 
part of the authorities at Loodhianah for affecting ignorance of 
its object, or of the uses to which the four months’ stipend was 
applied under their eyes, The transaction was every way dis- 
creditable to us. It looked exactly as if we had secretly urged 
Shah Soojah to assert his claims without committing ourselves 
to support them, so that we might be ready to take advantage of 
the results let the expedition terminate as it might. That we 
did not, at that time, consider ourselves called upon to espouse 
the fallen fortunes of the stipendi: ary Shah, is sufiiciently proved 
by the fact, that it was not till six years afterwards the British 
Government made the discovery announced by Lord Auckland, 
in the famous Simlah manifesto, “that a pressing necessity, as 
well as every consideration of policy and justice, warranted us 
in espousing the cause of Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, whose popu- 
larity throughout Afghanistan had been proved to his Lordship 
by the strong and unanimous testimony of the best authorities!” 

Notwithsta anding the indirect help, ‘however, of the British 
Government, the ‘expedition failed. Shah Soojah was ignomi- 
niously beaten, and made his escape with his life only by the 
forbearance of Dost Mahomed, who overruled the eager desire 
of the Candahar chiefs to give clase to the fugitive. He was 
not long allowed to enjoy the fruits of his clemency and his 
triumph, and had scarcely sueceeded in crushing one enemy 
when another appeared at his gates. Runjeet Singh, the chief 
of the Sikhs, who had recently defrauded poor Shah Soojah of 
the celebrated Koh-i-noor diamond, had penetrated the Douranee 
Empire, and taken possession of Peshawur. In this extremity, 
Dost Mahomed proclaimed a religious war against the Sikhs, 
knowing that upon that pretext he could get together a much 
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larger force than upon any other; and presented himself before 
Peshawur with so powerful an army, that Runjeet Singh, afraid 
to encounter him in the open field, had recourse to an act of the 
basest treachery by which the whole of that vast concourse of 
soldiers melted away in a single night. The incident is very 
striking, and as it is related on the authority of the agent, a Mr. 
Harlan, an American adventurer, who had no reluctance to take 
the whole disgrace upon himself,the statement may be relied upon. 
Runjeet despatched him as an envoy to the Afghan camp, and 
when he got there he employed himself in corrupting the fol- 
lowers of Dost Mahomed. He divided his brothers against him 
by exciting their jealousy, and prevailed upon one of them (of 
all others, too, the lately deposed chief of Peshawur) to with- 
draw suddenly from the camp about nightfall, with 10,000 re- 
tainers. “ The chief,” says Harlan, “accompanied me towards 
the Sikh camp, whilst his followers fled to their mountain fast- 
nesses. So large a body retiring from the Ameer’s control, in 
opposition to his will, and without previous intimation, threw 
the general camp into inextricable confusion, which terminated in 
the clandestine rout of his forces without beat of drum, or sound of 
bugle, or the trumpet’s blast, in the quiet stillness of midnight. At 
daybreak no vestige of the Afghan camp was seen, where six 
hours before 50,000 men and 10,000 horses, with all the busy 
host of attendants, were rife with the tumult of wild emotion.” 
The picture is startling. We cannot recall any similar incident 
of so surprising: and even appalling a character. 

Falling back upon Caubul with the remnant of his forces, 
Dost Mahomed shut himself up in his palace, and plunged 
deeply, says Mr. Kaye, into the study of the Koran. What 
consolation or wisdom he drew from its pages does not appear ; 
but, rankling under the loss of territory, and the disaffection of 
his natural allies, and apprehending nothing less than an ulti- 
mate movement against the capital, he turned his thoughts upon 
the necessity of calling in foreign aid. His desire lay between 
Persia and the British ; and while he was debating this problem 
in his mind, two new events, equally alarming from their strange- 
ness, although totally opposite in their complexion, arrested his 
attention—the appearance of an English Envoy at Caubul, and 
the advance of a Persian army against Herat. In each case the 
avowed purpose concealed a sinister design. Captain Burnes 
was despatched to the Afghan capital for the ostensible object of 
negociating a treaty of commerce, but with the secret object of 
political diplomacy ; and Herat was besieged by the Persians 
avowedly because it was a depot for kidnapping and selling 
Persian subjects into slavery, but really to gratify the ambition 
of the young Shah, fostered and urged on by Russia, who had 
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her own ends to achieve by establishing the Persian power in 
that quarter. These two events, which occurred in the autumn 
of 1837, laid the seeds of the Afghan war. The recent death of 
the Khan of Herat gives additional interest to these details at 
the present moment, since there is reason to believe that a si- 
milar intrigue is going forward at the present moment in Cen- 
tral Asia, with the ascendancy of Russian influence in the back- 
ground, pointing at no distant day to a Russian descent upon 
Hindostan. 

The mission of Captain Burnes had been in some sort invited 
by Dost Mahomed. Upon Lord Auckland’s accession to the 
office of Governor-General in 1836, Dost Mahomed addressed a 
letter of congratulation to his Lordship, asking his advice at the 
same time as to the course he ought to take in reference to the 
Sikhs. Lord Auckland’s reply expressed the most friendly 
wishes for the prosperity of the Afghan nation, urged the expe- 
diency of opening the Indus, and hinted at a mission for the 
discussion of “ commercial topics.” As to the Afghans, his 
Lordship declared that it was not the practice of the British 
Government to interfere with the affairs of other independent 
states. Well may Mr. Kaye give vent to astonishment and 
regret that these repeated avowals of a policy of neutrality were 
so soon followed by a declaration of war. “ With what feelings, 
three years afterwards,” he exclaims, “ when a British army 
was marching upon his capital, the Ameer must have remem- 
bered these words, it is not difficult to conjecture.” 

Captain Burnes’ mission failed. Success was impossible for a 
negociation which was intended merely as a cloak for ulterior 
designs. The envoy had a task to perform which no diplomatic 
ingenuity could accomplish with credit. To talk politics, as a 
representative of the British Government, with the Ameer of 
Caubul, without being invested with the power to come to any 
definite conclusion, placed Burnes in a dilemma both painful 
and humiliating. Actuated personally by the most sincere 
desire to cultivate a friendly alliance with the Ameer, but con- 
stantly checked in his impulses, and defeated in his views, by 
the restrictions imposed upon him from head-quarters, we can 
hardly regard him as fulfilling a much more honourable office 
than that of a sort of authorized and authenticated spy. Dost 
Mahomed sought assistance from the British Government in the 
matter of Peshawur and the Sikhs; but the British Government, 
acting through Captain Burnes, would give him nothing but 
good advice—or advice, whether it was good or not. For a long 
time, much longer than the pride of a European power could 
have preserved its amicable dispositions in the face of such dis- 
couragements, the Ameer continued true to his desire to culti- 
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vate our alliance ; kept off the agents of Persia and Russia, who 
were besieging him with temptations ; treated the most flattering 
offers coldly ; and all in the hope of securing friendly relations 
with the English, which it was our interest as well as his own to 
cultivate. And it was not until Burnes received his final in- 
structions to reject the Ameer’s proposals, that Dost Mahomed 
reluctantly, but as a matter of necessity, turned his face, as the 
Easterns say, towards the masked enemies of England. The 
causes of Captain Burnes’ failure are thus ably summed up by 


Mr. Kaye :— 


“His mission failed. What wonder? It could by no possibility 
have succeeded. If utter failure had been the great end sought to 
be accomplished, the whole business could not have been more cun- 
ningly devised. Burnes asked everything, and promised nothing. 
Ile was tied hand and foot. He had no power to treat with Dost 
Mahomed. All that he could do was to demand on one hand, and 
refuse on the other. He talked about the friendship of the British 
Government. Dost Mahomed asked for some proof of it; and no 
proof was forthcoming. The wonder is, not that the Ameer at last 
listened to the overtures of others, but that he did not seek other 
assistance before. 

“ No better proof of his earnest desire to cement an alliance with 
the British Government need be sought for than that involved in the 
fact of his extreme reluctance to abandon all hope of assistance from 
the British, and to turn his eyes in another direction. It was not 
until he was driven to despair by resolute refusals from the quarter 
whence he looked for aid, that he accepted the offers so freely made 
to him by other States, and set the seal upon his own destruction. 
‘Our Government,’ said Burnes, ‘ would do nothing; but the Secre- 
tary of the Russian Legation came with the most direct offers of 
assistance and money, and as I had no power to counteract him by 
a similar offer, and got wigged for talking of it at a time when it 
would have been merely a dead letter to say Afghanistan was under 
our protection, I was obliged of course to give in.’ What better 
result Lord Auckland could have anticipated it is hard to say. If 
the failure of the mission astonished him, he must have been the 
most sanguine of men.” 


While this unpropitious mission was working in vain at 
Caubul, our other agent, Mr. M‘Neill, who had proceeded to 
the Persian camp before Herat, was exposed to a result still 
more disastrous. We considered the siege of Herat as a pro- 
ceeding that involved a direct violation of existing treaties. Our 
language, on this point at least, was explicit, and Mr. M‘Neill’s 
instructions were clear and peremptory. He distinctly an- 
nounced the views of the British Government to the Shah in the 
camp; and the message was afterwards repeated in unmistak- 
able terms, when a naval armament was despatched to the 
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Persian Gulf. But in spite of ail our menaces and expostula- 
tions, the English agent was treated with open disrespect. Find- 
ing that his position entailed nothing but disgrace, he repeatedly 
applied for his dismissal, and at last was compelled to leave 
without it. “ The Russians,” observes Mr. Kaye, “ were ex- 
alted at the Persian Court—the British were slighted and 
humiliated. There was not a tent-pitcher in the camp who did 
not know that the British mission was treated with intentional 
disrespect. It was time, therefore, to bring matters to a crisis.” 
And the crisis came in a shape the Shah had scarcely antici- 
pated. 

** Reluctant as he was,” says our author, “ to terminate our diplo- 
matic intercourse with Persia, Mr. M‘Neill, on the 7th June, took 
his departure from the Persian camp. From the ramparts of Herat 
they looked out upon the striking of the English ambassador's tents, 
and a large party of horsemen were seen making their way across 
the plain. ‘The rupture was now complete. Persia was no longer an 
ally of Great Britain.” 

The whole account of the siege of Herat given in this work, 
and derived in great part from unpublished sources, is one of the 
most vivid and animated pieces of historical writing with which we 
are acquainted. The sketch of the old city, seated with solid earth- 
en walls, surrounded by a wet ditch, with its poor and oppressed 
population dirty and ill-clad, and going about in a hurried and 
anxious manner, “each man looking with suspicion into his 
neighbour's face,” where few women were to be seen, and it 
was dangerous to be abroad after sunset, from the fear of being 
seized and sold into slavery,—a fear which prevailed so univer- 
sally that the shops were shut before dark, and the stillness of the 
night was scared with uproars, and challenges, and cries for help— 
brings the terrible scene in its ordinary state under the rule of 
terror of Prince Kamran palpably before us. This Prince Kamran, 
the son of Shah Mahmood, was the last remnant of the Suddozye 
race that retained a hold of power: an old and feeble man, broken 
down by long years of debauchery, whose sovereignty was little 
better than a ghastly pageant. ‘The portrait of this bandit and 
sensualist is painted to the life; and the account of his return to 
Herat, upon the rumour of the advance of the Persians, “ the 
streets lined with eager thousands, and the house-tops alive with 
gazers,” is one of the many faithful pictures of Eastern life 
which abound in these volumes, and in which the author brings 
his descriptive powers to bear with the happiest effect upon his 
intimate knowledge of the habits and manners of the country. 

Shah Kamran had been absent upon a campaign in Seistan, 
when the intelligence reached him of the advance of the Per- 
sians upon Herat. He immediately returned home at the head 
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of his troops, accompanied by his Wuzeer, Yar Mahomed Khan, 
an individual who afterwards became so prominent in the en- 
tangled web of Afghan politics, and whose recent death has so 
unfortunately rekindled the old feuds and rivalries, that we must 
pause for a moment over Mr. Kaye’s sketch of his character. 
This Yar Mahomed, he tells us, was a “ stout, square-built man, 
of middle height, with a heavy, stern countenance ; thick, negro- 
like lips; bad, straggling teeth ; an overhanging brow, and an 
abruptly receding forehead.” The outward appearance of the 
repulsive Wuzeer is not very promising; but, bad as it is, the 
qualities it conceals are worse. Of unquestionable courage and 
ability, affable and even serene and courteous in his bearing, 
this hideous man seems to have concentrated in his nature 
the most revolting attributes of the national character, rendered 
additionally dangerous by an amount of energy, tact, and know- 
ledge, not very common amongst races distinguished rather by 
the extremes of Janguor and ferocity, than by constancy of pur- 
pose and mental activity. 

‘“‘ Of all the unscrupulous miscreants in Central Asia, Yar Mahomed 
was the most unscrupulous. His avarice and his ambition knew no 
bounds, and nothing was suffered to stand in the way of their grati- 
fication. Utterly without tenderness or compassion, he had no 
regard for the sufferings of others. Sparing neither sex nor age, he 
trod down the weak with an iron heel; and, a tyrant himself, en- 
couraged the tyranny of his retainers. As faithless as he was cruel, 
there was no obligation which he had not violated, no treachery 
that had not stained his career. If there was an abler or a worse 
man in Central Asia, I have not yet heard his name.” 


While this sanguinary and unprincipled minister was accom- 
panying through the gates of Herat the master whose seat he 
was destined to leap into soon afterwards, a stranger, of whose 
presence they were unconscious, and whose influence upon sub- 
sequent events invests every step of his progress with interest, 
was gazing down upon the cortege. 

“ Among the many who went forth on that September morning 
to witness the entrance of Shah Kamran into his capital, was a young 
European officer. Riding out a mile beyond the city walls, he 
picketed his horse in the court-yard of a deserted house, and joined 
a party of Afghans, who, sitting on the domed roof of the building, 
were watching the procession as it passed. He had entered Herat 
about a month before, after an adventurous journey from Caubul, 
through the Imauk and Hazareh countries. The name of this young 
officer was Eldred Pottinger.” 

Pottinger, at that time a lieutenant in the Bombay Artillery, 
was there in no official capacity, having been merely sent by his 
uncle, Colonel Pottinger, to explore Afghanistan with the view 
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to the collection of information. Travelling at one time as a 
Cutch horse-dealer, and at another as an Indian syud, he mixed 
freely with the people, and was seldom recognised as a Euro- 
pean. The morning after the king’s arrival, Eldred Pottinger 
sent a messenger to the Wuzeer offering to wait upon him as a 
stranger and a traveller; a proposal which was most graciously 
received. Mr. Kaye shall sum up for us the results of this acci- 
dental appearance of an Englishman in the beleaguered Afghan 
city—one of those chance circumstances which sometimes exer- 
cise an extensive influence over subsequent events in these Indian 
campaigns. 


“ Little did Shah Kamran and Yar Mahomed, when they received 
that unassuming traveller, think how much, under Providence, the 
future destinies of Herat were in the hands of that young English- 
man. ‘The spirit of adventure was strong in Eldred Pottinger. It 
had brought him to the gates of Herat, and now it kept him there, 
eager to take a part in the coming struggle between the Heratees 
and their Persian invaders. And when the day of trial came— 
when the enemy were under the walls of the city—he threw him- 
self into the contest, not merely in a spirit of adventure, as a young 
soldier rejoicing in the opportunity thus afforded him of taking 
part in the stirring scenes of active warfare, but as one profoundly 
impressed with the conviction that his duty to his country called 
upon him, in such a crisis, to put forth all his energies in aid of 
those who were striving to arrest a movement threatening not only 
the independence of Herat, but the stability of the British Empire 
in the East.” 


To the hitherto unpublished journal of Eldred Pottinger, 
crowded with the most exciting details of the protracted siege, 
during which he not only acted as a negociator on behalf of the 
besieged, but by his valour and presence of mind may be said 
to have sustained the city at moments when it must otherwise 
have fallen into the hands of the Persians, we are indebted for 
the materials out of which, chiefly, Mr. Kaye has constructed 
a narrative that will be read for its own intrinsic interest long 
after the events it records shall have ceased to act upon the 
destinies of the country. Into these details we cannot enter, 
but must hasten onwards to the war that grew out of them. 

The siege of Herat lasted ten months. It ended in consider- 
able loss on both sides to no purpose. How or why the Persians 
failed is not very clear, for they had the power in their hands to 
carry the works of that mud-built city, if they had only used 
them effectively. It was the opinion, says Mr, Kaye, of Eldred 
Pottinger, that Mahomed Shah might have taken Herat by 
assault in four-and-twenty hours, had his operations been pro- 
perly directed; but there was no unity of action; the chiefs 
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were jealous of each other, and each, thinking only of his own 
laurels, was gratified rather than chagrined at the discomfiture 
of the rest. And so, finding themselves in the month of Sep- 
tember without forage for their troops, and awed by our hostile 
demonstrations, they struck their tents, and with broken spirits 
commenced their retrograde march to Teheran. 

We now turn to the state of affairs and councils in British 
India during the period we have been describing. It was evident 
that some measures were necessary for the security of our own 
dominions, but it was not easy to determine what these measures 
were to be. With a Persian camp before Herat, directed by 
Russian diplomatists and engineers; with one ambassador ex- 
— to indignities, and another failing from the evasiveness of 

is instructions ; with the Barukzye Sirdars intriguing with the 
court of ‘Teheran, and, in the distance, a great northern power 
moving down like a black cloud upon our frontiers, we could no 
longer look on with indifference, or trust to that famous chapter 
of accidents to which, under Providence, we are such heavy 
debtors in the East. The position was undoubtedly one of great 
difficulty ; and, although, at this distance of time, enlightened 
by subsequent knowledge, we can see our way clearly enough 
through the imbroglio, reasonable allowances must be made for any 
special errors of judgment that might have been committed in the 
management of the crisis. But no such apology can be extended 
to the adoption of a general line of policy, which was not only 
based upon injustice, but indefensible even on the meaner 
grounds of expediency or necessity. There were not wanting 
men well acquainted with the true condition of Central Asia— 
such men, for example, as Burnes and Wade—and had their 
views been carried out, much disgrace and calamity might have 
been avoided. But the Governor-General, betaking himself to 
the cool mountain range of the [limalayah with three clever 
civilians,—Mr. William Macnaghten, Mr. Henry Torrens, and 
Mr. John Colvin, who, being capital linguists, possessed excel- 
lent qualifications for interpreters, but were hardly otherwise 
qualified, although men of undoubted ability and repute, for the 
very responsible councils to which they were called at this time,— 
sat down to plan the operations of a war by which, under the 
transparent pretence of espousing the claims of Shah Soojah, we 
committed ourselves at once to a great wrong and a profligate 
expenditure. 

Tt is distinctly shewn in these volumes that Lord Auckland 
suffered himself to be guided by the advice of men whose bril- 
liancy and youthful enthusiasm carried away his judgment. 
The gradual progress of their influence over his mind, for, 
naturally, Lord Auckland was a man of peace, calm, slow, and 
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amiable, is distinctly exhibited. Macnaghten was distinguished 
as an Oriental scholar; Torrens shone with the lustre of many 
accomplishments, and, says Mr. Kaye, “ could amuse the ladies 
of Lord Auckland’s family with as much felicity as he could 
assist the labours of that nobleman himself';” while Colvin, who 
was the most confidential adviser of the three, appears to have 
possessed an ambition and a resolution somewhat too rash and 
eager for a juncture so serious. Nor was this all; Lord Auck- 
land had other advisers. 


* About him also clustered the common smaller staff of military 
aides-de-camp, and not very far in the background were the two sisters 
of his lordship—ladies of remarkable intelligence and varied accom- 
plishments—who are supposed to have exercised an influence not 
wholly confined to the social amenities of the vice-regal camp. Lord 
Auckland was possessed of a clear judgment, and his integrity of 
purpose is undoubted; but he wanted decision of character—he too 
often mistrusted his own opinions, and yielded his assent to those of 
irresponsible advisers, less single-minded and sagacious than himself. 
There was no want of capacity in Lord Auckland’s camp. The men 
by whom he was surrounded were among the ablest and most accom- 
plished in the country ; but it was for the most part a dangerous kind 
of cleverness that they possessed—there was too much presumption 
in it. These secretaries, especially the two younger ones, were too 
ardent and impulsive—they were of too bold and ambitious a nature 
to be regarded as anything better than perilous and delusive guides. 
But Lord Auckland entrusted himself to their guidance.” 


And under their guidance was issued that memorable procla- 
mation, in which his Lordship, tracing, with a marvellously par- 
tial pen, the history of the negociations with Dost Mahomed— 
frustrated, as we have seen, by the indecision, if not by the in- 
sincerity, of the Supreme Government—takes occasion to state 
the necessity, arising therefrom, of arresting the rapid progress 
of foreign intrigue and aggression, of espousing by a remarkably 
strained corollary, the legitimate claims of a banished sovereign, 
to whom we had hitherto afforded a friendly asylum, without 
ever troubling ourselves to interfere on his behalf, but, on the 
contrary, distinctly declining to meddle in his affairs! By send- 
ing a mission to Dost Mahomed, we officially recognised his 
sovereignty ; with what shew, then, of common honesty could 
we afterwards undertake to depose him as an usurper? That is 
a dilemma from which no diplomatic logic can rescue Lord 
Auckland. It is undoubtedly a very suspicious circumstance, 
and throws a dark shadow over our subsequent proceedings, that 
we never discovered the justice of Shah Soojah’s claims, or the 
propriety of taking up arms on his behalf, until we had quar- 
relled with his successor. 
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If the relief of Herat had been our avowed object, the expe- 
dition “would have been addressed,” Mr. Kaye judiciously 
observes, “to the counteraction of a real or supposed danger, 
and would have been plainly justifiable as a measure of self- 
defence.” But it was by no means so obvious, because Persia 
had made war upon Herat, that England should therefore make 
war on Dost Mahomed. “ With all his own and his secretaries’ 
ingenuity,” says Mr. Kaye, “his lordship could not contrive, 
any more than I have contrived in this narrative, to make the 
two events hang together by any other than the slenderest 
thread.” 

But the most curious feature in the case is, that the Persians 
had raised the siege of Herat before the Simlah manifesto, to 
use Mr. Kaye’s phrase, was “ barely incubated.” The legitimate 
object of the expedition was at an end before the proclamation 
had obtained general currency. Political consistency demanded 
that, the pretext for the invasion of Afghanistan being removed, 
the expedition itself should be abandoned. Lord Auckland had 
placed the siege of Herat in the foreground, as the main cause 
and justification of drawing the sword;—the siege was over, and, 
upon his lordship’s own showing, the sword ought to have been 
returned to the scabbard. Yet, in the face of these broad facts, 
a vast army was collected, with loud and pompous preparation, 
the Indus was crossed, and an independent kingdom invaded, 
under the pretence of averting a danger which no longer ex- 
isted ! 

It was stated in the newspapers of the day, that the war was 
approved by Burnes and Wade, than whom no men in India 
were better acquainted with the true condition of Central Asia ; 
and one of the essential services rendered to Indian history by 
this publication consists in clearing away this misapprehension, 
along with a great many more of a like kind. The war was 
undertaken against the advice of Burnes, Wade, M‘Neill, and, 
indeed, of all the men who were most competent to decide upon 
the course proper to be taken. But once it was undertaken, 
their line of conduct, as individuals, was clear and unmistak- 
able. They were responsible, not for the resolutions of the 
Supreme Government, but for the discharge of the duties per- 
sonally assigned to them, which they fulfilled with a zeal and 
heroic perseverance worthy of a service that, in the worst and 
most perilous times, has always acquitted itself with honour. 
By the following passage, we learn also that the highest autho- 
rities, at home and abroad, were equally opposed to this unjusti- 
fiable expedition: and here we must expressly direct attention 
to Mr. Kaye’s panegyric on the administrative policy of the 
East India Company, a tribute dictated by that upright feeling 
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and good faith which invariably distinguish his criticisms, and 
which derives increased force and value from the honesty and 
independence so conspicuously displayed in this work :— 

“ The oldest, the most experienced, and the most sagacious Indian 
politicians were of opinion that the expedition, though it might be 
attended at the outset with some delusive success, would close in 
disaster and disgrace. Among those who most emphatically disap- 
proved of the movement and predicted its failure, were the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Wellesley, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Mr. Edmon- 
stone, and Sir Charles Metcalfe. The Court of Directors of the 
East India Company were strongly opposed to the war, and had no 
part in its initiation beyond the performance of such mechanical 
duties as are prescribed by Act of Parliament. The members of the 
Secret Committee are compelled to sign the despatches laid before 
them by the Board of Control: and the President of the Board of 
Control has unreservedly admitted that, beyond the mere mechanical 
act of signing the papers laid before them, they had no part in the 
recommendation or authorization of the war. ‘The policy of the East 
India Company is a policy of non-interference. They had seldom 
lost an opportunity of inculcating upon their governors the expedi- 
ency of refraining from intermeddling with the Trans-Indian states. 
The temper, indeed, of this great body is essentially pacific ; all the 
instructions which emanate from them have a tendency towards the 
preservation of peace and the non-extension of empire; and when 
the merits and demerits of their government come to be weighed in 
the balance, it can never be imputed to them that they have been 
eager to draw the sword from the scabbard, or have willingly squan- 
dered the resources of India upon unjust and unprofitable wars.” 


Mr. Kaye notes another very remarkable discordance in the 
enunciation of the declaration of war. The manifesto states that 
the war was undertaken with the concurrence of the Supreme 
Council. The historian proves that it was undertaken in spite 
of a remonstrance from the Supreme Council against it. The 
office of the contemporary historian is always difficult, and often 
delicate and embarrassing ; but it seldom exacts so painful a 
duty as that of exposing a perversion of truth in public docu- 
ments. The writer who executes such functions with strict 
independence, must be armed with a moral courage as rare as it 
is valuable ; and we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of 
observing, that by no single quality is this history more honour- 
ably distinguished than by its fidelity to truth, irrespective of 
power or party. Nor is this quality less worthy of commenda- 
tion for its own sake, than for the judicial integrity and dispas- 
sionate temper with which it is exercised. 

The grand gathering of the army destined for the occupation 
of Afghanistan took place at Ferozepore in the month of Novem- 
ber. Every step taken from the very commencement of this 
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inauspicious war, involved us in fresh breaches of faith, or in- 
fractions of our own declared policy. The expedition was lite- 
rally inaugurated by a violation of the very plan of operations 
which Lord Auckland had himself laid down in the first instance. 
It was originally intended to construct an alliance between Run- 
jeet Singh and Shah Soojah, for the recovery of the dominions 
of the latter, guaranteed by England, or, as Mr. Kaye more 
accurately describes her position, England “ remaining in the 
background jingling the money bag.” For this express pur- 

ose a tripartite treaty was entered into in the month of June. 
Tad this view been carried out, the onus of the war, with all its 
failures and disgraces, would have been transferred to the Sikhs 
and the Shah. But the treaty had scarcely been executed when 
Lord Auckland, worked upon, it is supposed, by his intemperate 
advisers, took a more expanded view of the enterprise, and 
abandoning the passive part to which he was in a measure 
pledged by the treaty, committed the Government to the whole 
responsibility of the war. The very first scene in the calamitous 
drama was a ceremonial meeting between his Lordship and 
Runjeet Singh, at which the troops of the two nations were 
paraded before them. The crush and confusion that marked 
this memorable interview ominously shadowed forth the disasters 
that followed. In the meantime, what became of the treaty 
which this meeting practically nullified? We commend the 
reader to Mr. Kaye’s picturesque account of the galantie show ; 
but we must hasten on. 

It is impossible, within our limits, to follow the events of the 
war, which are here detailed with a vivid minuteness that will 
gratify to the amplest extent the curiosity of the military reader, 
while they supply a narrative of such fierce excitement and 
romantic adventure as rarely sheds its glare upon the pages of 
history. Some of the most remarkable passages in this war have 
been chronicled by two or three of the actors in them; but beyond 
these isolated statements, confined to particular scenes and per- 
sonal observations, nothing more complete or satisfactory has 
been given to the public. The history of the whole war, em- 
bracing the entire field of operations, and taking up every point 
of action, is here, for the first time, accomplished upon a scale 
worthy of the magnitude of the undertaking. The masses of 
unpublished documents, correspondence, and manuscript journals 
to which Mr. Kaye has had access, have not only enabled him 
to execute his task with a comprehensiveness and precision in 
the details, but with an authenticity of statement that confer the 
highest historical value upon the work. The judgment, dili- 
gence, and literary ability displayed throughout these volumes, 
shew that the confidence which, from so many quarters, com- 
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mitted such important papers to Mr. Kaye’s discretion, could 
not have been reposed in abler or more judicious hands. 

Glancing at some of the principal incidents, without observ- 
ing any chronological order or sequence in our extracts, we will 
give our readers an opportunity of judging for themselves of the 
merits and interest of the publication. 

The character of Sir Alexander Burnes, who fell under the 
murderous knives of the Afghans in the first movement of the 
outbreak at Caubul, has never been properly estimated, either 
in what was due to his merits, or in the errors which were 
ascribable to his impulsive and mercurial temperament. Some- 
thing of his failures is justly attributed by Mr. Kaye to the 
anomalous position in which he was placed. 


“Tt was the hard fate of Alexander Burnes to be overrated at 
the outset, and underrated at the close of his career. It may be 
doubted whether justice has yet been rendered him—whether, on the 
one hand, what was innately and intrinsically good in him has been 
amply recognised ; and whether, on the other, the accidental circum- 
stances of his position have been sufficiently taken into account. 
From the very commencement of the Afghan expedition Burnes 
placed in a situation calculated neither to develop the better nor to 
correct the worst part of his character. In his own words, indeed, 
he was in ‘the most nondescript of situations.’ He had little or 
no power. He had no supreme and independent control of affairs ; 
nor had he, like other political assistants, any detached employment 
of a subordinate character ; but was an anomalous appendage to the 
British mission, looking out for the chance of succession to the upper 
seat. In such a position he felt uneasy and unsettled; he lived 
rather in the future than in the present; and chafed under the reflec- 
tion that whilst, in all that related to the management of public 
affairs, he was an absolute cipher at the Afghan Court, much of the 
odium of unpopular acts descended upon him; and that much of the 
discredit of failure would attach to him if the measures, which he 
was in nowise permitted to shape, were not crowned with success. 
There is reason to think that if fairer scope had been allowed for the 
display of his abilities, and a larger amount of responsibility had de- 
scended upon him, he would have shone with a brighter and a 
steadier light, and left behind him a more honourable name. Lis 
talents were great; his energies were great. What he lacked was 
stability of character. Power and responsibility would have steadied 
him. He would have walked with a firmer step and in a straighter 
course under a heavier burden of political duties. As it was, all the 
environments of his life at Caubul were too surely calculated to un- 
hinge and unbalance even a more steadfast mind. It is right that 
all these things should be taken into account. It is right, too, that 
it should never be forgotten by those who would form a correct esti- 
mate of the character and career of Alexander Burnes, that both 
have been misrepresented in those collections of State papers, which 
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are supposed to furnish the best materials of history, but which are 
often in reality only one-sided compilations of garbled documents— 
counterfeits which the ministerial stamp forces into currency, de- 
frauding a present generation, and handing down to posterity a chain 
of dangerous lies.” 

Through the numerous characters thus depicted, with the 
immediate surrounding influences acting upon them, we obtain 
clearer views of the actual nature of Indian policy than the most 
elaborate analysis of mere events could supply. The work 
abounds in portraits of this kind, drawn with skill and vigour, 
and imparting to the busy scene that life and movement which 
constitute the true elements of the historical narrative. 

The murder of Sir Alexander Burnes was the melancholy 
presage of all the horrors that followed. We had succeeded in 
placing Shah Soojah on the throne, and sending Dost Mahomed 
and his family into captivity. But we had no sooner achieved 
this object than our troops, surrounded by savage enemies, under 
the very walls within which Shah Soojah sat in his new state 
which we had won for him, were exposed not merely to the 
basest perfidies, but to open hostilities, beginning with the 
assassination of our Envoy. Caubul was in a state of insurrec- 
tion against the hated Feringhees. Shah Soojah did nothing 
but look on at the humiliation and slaughter, and our position 
grew worse and worse every day. There is no doubt that a 
vigorous demonstration in the first instance would have saved 
us; but throughout the whole of this most disastrous war, an in- 
vincible panic seems to have struck down the courage and self- 
possession of our soldiers and their commanders. The curse 
which had fallen on Sir Giles Overreach might be applied with 
too much truth to the army of Caubul. Orphans’ tears had, 
indeed, glued their swords to the scabbards, and undone widows 
sat upon their arms and paralyzed them! 

Elphinstone, who commanded at Caubul, was mentally and 
physically incompetent to grapple with the difficulties of the 
situation. His frame was paralyzed with disease—his mind 
clouded with suffering. He knew nothing of the country, and 
appears to have combined in a strange mixture the opposite 
qualities of obstinacy and credulity. The result was perpetual 
oscillation. To increase the misfortunes of the crisis, he insisted 
upon the maintenance of an authority which he either abused 
or suffered to lapse into inaction. When Brigadier Shelton, a 
brave rough soldier, was brought into the camp to help him, in- 
stead of availing himselfof his services, he did nothing but thwart 
him and annihilate his utility. Everything was against us. 
Even the cantonments in which our troops lay, exposed to daily 
harassing assaults, were injudiciously chosen ; and when it was 
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proposed to take refuge in the Balla Hirsar, where, at least, 
the safety of Shah Soojah would have been compromised with 
our own, it was negatived. ‘The same doom brooded over us on 
all occasions. The destiny of the Greek drama was not more 
clear, certain, and fatal, than the awful retribution which tracked 
in disgrace and ruin the whole tragedy, or series of tragedies, of 
this most unrighteous war. 

At last the whole country rose up in insurrection. It was 
evident that, independently of their own differences, the entire 
population was resolved to exterminate the invaders. The inci- 
dents of suffering in masses, and of individual heroism, under 
these appalling circumstances, are probably unparalleled. Many 
such illustrations might be accumulated; but the larger cala- 
mity of a whole army of British tops, defeated at all points, 
disgraced, and insulted, and perishing in the snows of a wild 
country, or cut to pieces in its savage passes, reduces these indi- 
vidual miseries to absolute insignificance. Meanwhile, Shah 
Soojah was gazing down from the windows of his palace upon 
the daily decimation of our troops by starvation and the knives 
of the Afghans. He was infected not only by the general panic, 
but by special fears for himself. 

Some faint notion may be formed of the scenes he witnessed 
from a scrap out of the description of one of the numerous 
straggling actions our troops were compelled to fight in self-pre- 
servation. The enemy had swept down upon a village from 
whence our commissariat had been drawing supplies of grain. 
It was necessary to drive them out of the village. As usual, 
councils were divided as to what ought to be done, and, as usual, 
the wrong advice was taken. A weak detachment was sent out 
to occupy, and, adds Mr. Kaye, “ with a fatuity only to be ac- 
counted for by the belief that the curse of God was upon these 
unhappy people, they had taken out a single gun!” The 
battle had raged for some time, our regiments broken and dis- 
ordered, now flying, and now re-forming only to be scattered 
again; and now follows a scene of degradation to the British 
soldiers, such as we believe to be strange to our annals, and 
which, we trust, we shall never have occasion to record again :— 


“ The artillerymen were falling fast at their gun; and Shelton, 
thinking it insecure, withdrew it to a safer position, Emboldened by 
this, the enemy continued the attack with increased vigour; and again 
the British troops began to cower beneath the fire of their assailants. 

“For now was seen again that spectacle which had before struck 
terror into our ranks, and scattered our fighting men like sheep. A 
party of the enemy, headed by a band of furious Ghazees, emerged 
from the gorge, and crawling up the hill, suddenly burst upon our 
wavering battalions. The British troops had been losing heart before 
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this; and now it needed little to extinguish the last remaining spark 
of courage that warmed them. At this inauspicious moment, Shelton, 
who had been ever in the thickest of the fire, and who escaped by 
very miracle the balls which flew about the one-armed veteran, and 
struck him five times with no effect, fell back a few paces to order 
some more men to the front. Seeing the back of their commander 
towards the enemy, our front-rank men gave way ; and, in a minute, 
infantry and cavalry were flying precipitately down the slope of 
the hill. The Afghan horse, seizing the opportunity, dashed upon 
our retreating force ; and presently friend and foe were mixed up in 
inextricable confusion. The artillerymen alone were true to them- 
selves and their country. Thinking only of the safety of their gun, 
they dashed down the steep descent and drove into the very midst of 
the Afghan horsemen. But they could not resist the multitudes that 
closed around them ; and the gun, so nobly served and so nobly pro- 
tected, fell a second time into the hands of the enemy. 

“The rout of the British force was complete. In one confused 
mass of infantry and cavalry—of European and native soldiers—they 
fled to the cantonment walls. Elphinstone, who had watched the con- 
flict from the ramparts, went out, infirm as he was, and strove, with all 
the energy of which, in his enfeebled state, he was master, to rally the 
fugitives. But they had lost themselves past recovery ; they had for- 
gotten that they were British soldiers. ‘The whole force was now at 
the mercy of the Afghans.” 


Bafiled, beaten, mocked, and hunted, we attempted to negoci- 
ate, but even here we failed; and at this crisis there suddenly 
appeared upon the scene to give increased efficiency and con- 
solidation to the rebellion, a young Barukzye chief, Akbar Khan, 
the son of that Dost Mahomed, the enterprising and intelligent 
ruler whom we had driven from his seat, to make room for a 
king who possessed neither the resolution nor the power to pro- 
tect his generous allies from the vengeance of his own people. 

We need not pursue the story; the treaty, ignominious in 
more aspects than that of its insulting dictation, entered into 
with Akbar Khan, and the disastrous retreat from Caubul. It 
was here that poor Macnaghten perished, and no man was ever 
placed in a more difficult strait; with the military authorities 
always opposed to him, his advice always set aside or evaded, 
or not acted upon till it was too late; his manly hopes dragged 
down at last to the desperate conviction that nothing more could 
be done by engaging the enemy in the field, and that the last 
resource lay in a game of dexterous diplomacy ; it is matter of 
wonder, as Mr. Kaye observes, not that he was pressed down 
by “the tremendous burthen of anxiety which had sat upon him 
throughout seven weeks of unparalleled suffering and disaster, but 
that he had borne up so long and so bravely under its weight.” 
It would be well to draw a veil for ever over the horrible scenes 
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that ensued, if it might not be hoped that the relation of them 
would serve as a warning to the future. In the last extremity, 
Macnaghten consented to give a meeting to Akbar Khan to 
negociate terms. He was warned of intended treachery, but, 
like poor Burnes, he would not believe in it. Accompanied by 
his friends Lawrence, Trevor, Mackenzie, and a few horsemen, 
he rode out of the cantonments; but, remembering a beautiful 
Arab horse of his own which Akbar Khan had much coveted, 
he sent back for it that he might present it to the Sirdar. 


‘“‘ Near the banks of the river, midway between Mahmood Khan’s 
fort and the bridge, about 600 yards from the cantonment, there were 
some small hillocks, on the further slope of which, where the snow 
was lying less thickly than on other parts, some horse-cloths were 
now spread by one cf Akbar Khan’s servants. The English officers 
and the Afghan Sirdars had exchanged salutations and conversed for 
a little while on horseback. The Arab horse, with which Mackenzie 
had returned, had been presented to Akbar Khan, who received it 
with many expressions of thanks, and spoke also with gratitude of 
the gift of the pistols which he had received on the preceding day. 
It was now proposed that they should dismount. The whole party 
accordingly repaired to the hill-side. Macnaghten stretched himself 
at full length on the bank; Trevor and Mackenzie, burdened with 
presentiments of evil, seated themselves beside him. Lawrence stood 
behind his chief until urged by one of the Khans to seat himself, 
when he knelt down on one knee, in the attitude of a man ready for 
immediate action. A question from Akbar Khan, who sat beside 
Macnaghten, opened the business of the conference. He abruptly 
asked the Envoy if he were ready to carry out the proposals of the 
preceding evening? * Why not?’ asked Macnaghten. The Afghans 
were by this time gathering around in numbers, which excited both 
the surprise and the suspicion of Lawrence and Mackenzie, who said, 
that if the conference was to be a secret one, the intruders ought to 
be removed. With a movement of doubtful sincerity some of the 
chiefs then lashed out with their whips at the closing circle; but 
Akbar Khan said that their presence was of no consequence, as they 
were all in the secret with him. 

* Scarcely were the words uttered, when the Envoy and his com- 
panions were violently seized from behind. ‘The movement was sud- 
den and surprising. There was a scene of terrible confusion, which 
no one can distinctly describe. The officers of the Envoy’s staff were 
dragged away, and compelled each to mount a horse ridden by an 
Afghan chief. Soon were they running the gauntlet through a crowd 
of Ghazees, who struck out at them as they passed. Trevor unfor- 
tunately slipped from his insecure seat behind Dost Mahomed Khan, 
and was cut to pieces on the spot. Lawrence and Mackenzie, more 
fortunate, reached Mahmood Khan’s fort alive. 

‘** In the meanwhile, the Envoy himself was struggling desperately 
on the ground with Akbar Khan. The look of wondering horror that 
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sat upon his upturned face will not be forgotten by those who saw it 
to their dying days. The only words he was heard to utter were, 
‘ Az barae Khoda,’ (‘ For God’s sake.’) They were, perhaps, the 
last words spoken by one of the bravest gentlemen that ever fell a 
sacrifice to his erring faith in others. He had struggled from the first 
manfully against his doom, and now these last manful struggles cost 
the poor chief his life. Exasperated past all control by the resistance 
of his victim, whom he designed only to seize, Akbar Khan drew a 
pistol from his girdle—one of those pistols for the gift of which only 
a little while before he had profusely thanked the Envoy—and shot 
Macnaghten through the body. Whether the wretched man died on 
the spot—or whether he was slain by the infuriated Ghazees, who now 
pressed eagerly forward, is not very clearly known—but these miser- 
able fanatics flung themselves upon the prostrate body of the English 
gentleman, and hacked it to pieces with their knives.” 


It is almost incredible that this treacherous and bloody deed, 
committed in the open day-light, should have been permitted to 
pass, not only unrevenged, but without even an attempt to re- 
venge it. The same had happened in the case of Burnes. 
General Elphinstone was paralyzed by worse disabilities than 
rheumatic gout. 

Then came the retreat—the crowning retribution of all. It 
is impossible to convey any adequate impression of the narrative 
Mr. Kaye has collected, for the first time, into a complete whole 
of these dreadful scenes. After sixty-five days of such humilia- 
tion as had never before been borne by a British force, they 
prepared to consummate the work of self-abasement by abandon- 
ing their position, and “ leaving the trophies of war in the hands 
of an insolent enemy.” The snow was deep upon the ground, 
the elements as well as man were against them, and, to aggra- 
vate their misfortunes, the rush of camp-followers that over- 
whelmed the soldiery, prevented the possibility of maintaining 
anything like military order. 

“Not a mile of the distance had been accomplished before it was 
seen how heavily this curse of camp-followers sate upon the doomed 
army. It was vain to attempt to manage this mighty mass of lawless 
and suffering humanity. On they went, struggling through the snow 
—making scant progress in their confusion and bewilderment— 
scarcely knowing whether they were escaping, or whether they were 
rushing on to, death.” 


When they had advanced farther in their dismal route, 
attacked by the enemy who harassed them at every step, these 
camp-followers, clustering about the fighting men, literally para- 
lyzed their movements. They hoped to shake off the incubus by 
moving on lightly under cover of the night—but in vain. 


“Tt was a bright frosty night. The snow was lying only par- 
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tially on the ground. For some miles they proceeded unmolested. 
But when, at Seh-Baba, the enemy again opened a fire upon their 
rear, the camp-followers rushed to the front; and when firing was 
heard a-head of the column, again fell back on the rear. Thus 
surging backwards and forwards—the ebb and flow of a great tide 
of people—these miserable camp-followers, in the wildness of their 
fear, overwhelmed the handful of soldiers who were still able and 
willing to show a front to the enemy, blocked up the road, and 
presented to the eyes of the Afghan marksmen a dark mass of 
humanity, which could not escape their fire even under cover of the 
night.” 


The tragedies of the Koord-Caubul, and the Jugdulluck 
passes, are yet distinctly remembered by all readers of these 
campaigns. We hasten to the sequel. Perishing by the worst 
varieties of death, the whole army melted away, until at last out 
of a total multitude of 16,500 human beings, 4500 of whom 
were fighting men, but one individual, Dr. Brydon, escaped 
alive to tell the tale of slaughter to his fellow-countrymen at 
Jellalabad. 

At Jellalabad and Candahar, the miserable enterprise had fared 
somewhat better. Still it was a disgraceful failure; and when 
Lord Auckland, who remained in office long enough to witness 
the total frustration of his magnificent project, staggering and 
reeling under the ruin he had so rashly invoked, relinquished 
the government of India into the hands of Lord Ellenborough, 
we can readily believe that it was the only moment of respite 
he had felt from the blast of the first trumpet to the close of his 
Vice-royalty. 

In the history of the world there never was a great under- 
taking in which the hand of Providence punishing the injustice 
of a powerful state was so visible. Nor did the injustice fall 
upon Afghanistan alone. It was an injustice, most grievous 
and oppressive, to ourselves. ‘The attempt to sustain Shah 
Soojah on the throne had drained the resources of the East 
India Company to the dregs. The people of Hindoostan suf- 
fered as deeply as the people of Afghanistan. They not only 
expended vast treasures, but offered up the flower of their troops, 
and some of the bravest and most accomplished men, and best 
blood they possessed, as sacrifices to a policy which was vainly 
attempted to be forced upon an independent nation. And in 
the end, we had the satisfaction of seeing the monarch we had 
restored, entering into an alliance with the race we had ousted 
to make way for him, and by whom, upon the very first occasion 
of his shewing himself among them, he was afterwards mur- 
dered, stripped of his jewels, and cast into a ditch, 

The narrative of these ruinous campaigns is followed up by a 
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detailed account of the retributive operations of Pollock and 
Nott, terminating with the restoration of Dost Mahomed, and 
the declaration by Lord Ellenborough, on the 1st October 1842, 
of the utter failure of the policy enunciated by Lord Auckland 
on the 1st October 1838. And thus, after an expenditure of 
thousands of lives, and millions of money, we sent back the man 
we had forcibly removed, with the bitter memory of his wrongs 
upon him to make him our enemy, when we might have made 
him our friend, in the first instance, at very little cost of money, 
and none at all of life; and thus one Governor-General pub- 
licly reversed the policy of his predecessor, writing his procla- 
mation, by a singular and signal coincidence, in the same room 
at Simlah from which the manifesto of the war had been issued 
exactly rour years before ! 

The work to which we are indebted for a comprehensive chro- 
nicle of this war, is a valuable contribution to Indian history. 
The details are full, accurate, and impartial ; and are entitled to 
additional confidence from the authentic and hitherto unex- 

lored sources drawn upon in the relation of them. Mr. Kaye 
longs to no party, and the fearlessness with which he traces 
the policy of the Government and the conduct of individuals, ex- 
hibits an independence of all influences highly creditable to his 
integrity and his courage. The period embraced in this war was 
peculiarly open to unconscious predilections. Of the two Gover- 
nors-General who presided over the affairs of India during the 
occupation of Afghanistan, one was a bee and the other was a 
Tory; but it is impossible from the perusal of these volumes to 
determine with which party Mr. Kaye’s political sympathies are 
bound up. 

It is written with ability and sound. judgment, developing 
an intimate acquaintance with the interior of the country and 
the life of the people. Its appearance at this moment is pecu- 
liarly opportune. Herat is again threatened by rival claims 
and Persian intrigues; while, if the German journals may be 
relied upon, we are menaced by a renewal of Russian inter- 
ference in that quarter. Central Asia is likely to become 
once more the scene of dynastic revolutions and foreign in- 
vasion, in which Dost Mahomed will take a prominent part, 
having already, it is said, placed his son Hydu Khan (who is 
strengthened in his title to the throne of Herat by his marriage 
with the widow of his brother Akbar Khan, a daughter of 
Yar Mahomed) at the head of a large army, for the purpose 
of descending upon Herat by the route of Balk. If these rumours 
be well founded, and there is no reason to doubt them, Mr. 
Kaye’s history will be a horn-book for our political and military 
servants in that distracted region. 
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Art. [X.—1. The Tragedies of dischylus. Literally translated 
by TuHeopore Axors Buckiey, B.A., of Christ Church, 
Oxford. London, 1849. 

2. The Lyrical Dramas of schylus, from the Greek. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Jonn Sruart BuLackte, Pro- 
fessor of Latin Literature in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
2 vols. London, 1850. 


THAT every civilized modern nation ought to possess a com- 
plete series of translations of all the Greek and Latin Classics, is 
an assertion that will be universally admitted. Whether the 
English language may not already be in possession of something 
professedly equivalent to such a complete series of translations, 
our knowledge of what has been done in this department since 
the commencement of our literature, does not permit us to affirm ; 
we can unhesitatingly say, however, that no such series of trans- 
lations from the classical writers as ought to exist in the English 
language, does exist in it. A large proportion of what our lite- 
rary men and scholars have done in this way has been irrecover- 
ably vitiated by the false method according to which it was done 
—that method, namely, of loose and elegant paraphrase, in lieu 
of accurate and literal rendering, which was so prevalent among 
English translators during the whole of the last and the early 
= of the present century, and of which Pope’s version of the 

liad is the most splendid example. All translations executed 
according to this method are, we hold, to be simply discarded— 
to be treated as if, in their character as translations, they did not 
exist. They may be read for their independent merits, if people 
choose; but they ought not to be counted in any catalogue that 
may be drawn up to exhibit what amount of Greek and Roman 
literature has been really translated into English. And were 
this subtraction made from the list of our professed translations 
from the Classics—were no translations counted but those exe- 
cuted, however imperfectly, on right principles—we are con- 
vinced that the blank would be very large. 

Now, this blank ought, most decidedly, to be filled up; and 
that as soon as possible. As far as one could hope, by any de- 
claration beforehand of what is desirable, to determine the 
labours of our literary practitioners in a given direction, one 
would be disposed to say to them, “ Give us, as soon as possible, 
a good and complete series of translations of the classic master- 
pieces; we will dispense with as much else as may be necessary, 
till you have provided us with that.” It is to our literary prac- 
titioners, we say, that we would address this demand ; for this is 
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precisely one of those cases which shew how convenient it would be 
to have part (not the whole) of the literary faculty of the country 
organized and maintained after some fashion or other in the 

ublic service. Certain exercises of mind, certain species of 
iterary effort, indeed, there are, which never can and never will 
be submitted to any such system of control—compatible as they 
are only with the immense resolve, the unshared inspiration, or 
the golden whim of the individual ; and however the State may 
deal with these in the way of honour and reward after they are 
accomplished, it certainly cannot deal with them as contractor 
and paymaster. But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that, at the present day, when there is so much respectable 
talent and so much practised literary skill actually lost in the 
country for want of proper work, it might be advantageous to 
employ scholars and authors collectively in certain departments 
of professional exertion under public auspices, even though this 
should have to be done in the face of an objection that we were 
thereby introducing an Erastian taint into literature. Besides 
the making of dictionaries, and the compilation of blue-books and 
state-papers on contemporaneous subjects of social interest, the 
business of translating from the dead or from foreign languages 
is one of the most obvious departments in which such a plan 
would be, to some extent, applicable. Translation, indeed, as 
we shall have yet to remark, may, in some cases, rise into the 
rank of an art requiring genius; on the whole, however, the 
kind of translation of which we are at present speaking is quite 
within the range of the accomplished literary practitioner. Nor 
in the demand we make, that part of the scholarly and literary 
faculty of the country should be rendered compulsorily available 
for the purpose of translation from the classical languages, in- 
cluding the Oriental, do we ask anything which our existing 
academic apparatus might not very easily be made to supply. 
The country has a right to look to Oxford and Cambridge for 
the filling up of that blank in our literature to which we have 
alluded—a complete and trustworthy translation, suitable for the 
‘aie English reader, of all the works that the genius and 
earning of antiquity have bequeathed to us. We are not of 
those who complain that Oxford and Cambridge are deing no- 
thing for their living; nor are we ignorant how much individual 
scholars of these Universities have done in that very branch of 
literary service of which we are making mention; we see no 
— for concluding, however, that the Universities, as such, 
ave done all in this department that might be expected from 
them, or that, without the slightest detriment to those more 
erudite exercises of hermeneusis and exegesis by which their 
scholars have been accustomed to prepare the text of the Classic 
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authors for the more exact appreciation of other scholars, they 
might not also be made compulsorily to take part in the better 
and greater work of putting the treasures of these authors sys- 
tematically within the reach of the mass of Englishmen. Con- 
sidering what materials there already are in the shape of existing 
translations more or less perfect, it would not be difficult for 
Oxford and Cambridge soon to present us with all that could be 
desired in this respect. Probably the thing could be effected by 
some simple arrangement, according to which contributions to a 
complete English version of the Classics should be exacted in 
return for University preferments ; and, if so, care should cer- 
tainly be taken to include the Oriental authors in the arrange- 
ment, so that our notorious deficiencies in regard to them might 
also have a chance of being gradually supplied. 

And with what kind of translations is it that, under such an 
arrangement, the ordinary scholarship of Oxford and Cambridge, 
or the similarly educated talent throughout the country, might 
be fairly expected to provide us? With this, surely, at the 
least,—good literal prose translations of all the Greek and Latin 
Classics, accompanied with such illustrative notes as would make 
the text thoroughly intelligible to the careful English reader. 
The prime and essential characteristic of such translations ought 
to be rigid and punctilious literality. Not the slightest devia- 
tion from the ipsissima verba of the original text ought, by rule, 
to be permitted. We cannot too strongly insist upon this. To 
us what are called free translations are an abomination. So- 
called “freedom” of translation we regard as, in most cases, pro- 
ceeding from nothing else than a defect of conscientiousness, a 
weakness of moral principle. As to report a man’s words exactly 
as he uttered them indicates strictness of conscience as well as 
strength of memory; so to render a passage from a foreign or 
classical author with a rigorous reproduction of every term and 
particle employed, indicates sound moral habit as well as a com- 
mand of vocables. All schools where the art of translating the 
Classics is not taught on literal principles, whatever else may be 
superadded for the sake of easy exercise in the vernacular, are 
seminaries of inaccuracy and a life-long laxness of mind to the 
pupil. The character even of a nation may be judged from its 
translations. The superior conscientiousness, for example, of 
the Germans over the French appears in nothing more conspi- 
cuously than in the superior closeness of their translations from 
other languages. Literal exactness, therefore, word for word 
fidelity to the original text, ought to be the first condition of 
such prose translations from the Classics as we are now speaking 
of. All attempts to escape this, all pretensions about giving the 
“ spirit ” of the original, but not the exact words, we would treat 
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as dishonest subterfuges. There is no security that we see for 
giving the spirit of the original, unless by giving an exact version 
of the words. Some exception may, indeed, be allowed in re- 
spect of occasional passages, where a too close rendering of the 
words of a classic author would unnecessarily offend against 
established moral proprieties ; but this exception is one the limits 
of which are sufficiently defined by the nature of the case. The 
other reason so frequently alleged as an excuse for free transla- 
tions, namely, the peculiar genius of the English language, is 
one for which we would make no allowance. To reconcile 
closeness to the original with a due regard for whatever is esta- 
blished in the vernacular idiom, is. simply the translator’s diffi- 
culty; which if he cannot overcome, he is not fit to be a translator. 
A translation, we hold, may be literally exact and yet be good 
English ; the burthen of fulfilling both conditions is what the 
translator undertakes; if he fails in either, he must bear the 
blame; but if we are to let him off one of the conditions at all, 
it should certainly be the second rather than the first. If the 
genius of the English language will not permit of a literal 
translation of any piece of classical composition, then, if that 

iece of classical composition is to be translated at all, the genius 
of the English language must just submit to the strain. For, 
after all, is not a certain quaintness and foreign aspect of speech 
one of the characteristics essential and proper to a translation— 
representing to the reader, as it were, in a form so palpable that 
he must notice it, the difference between the mode of thinking 
of his own country or time, and the mode of thinking of the 
country or time which he is trying to study? It is in accord- 
ance with this, at least, that the difficulty of executing a trans- 
lation that shall be at once close and idiomatic increases as we 
go back from the contemporary foreign to the dead languages. 
It is more easy by far to translate a passage from a French or a 
German author literally, and yet into good English, than it is to 
perform the same feat with a passage from the Latin or the 
Greek. 

But ought we to be content with good literal prose transla- 
tions of the classical masterpieces, edited and illustrated as we 
have supposed? This is what the ordinary scholarship and 
literary talent of the country can undoubtedly supply us with ; 
and this, in any case, we ought certainly to have; but ought we 
to rest here? We do not think so, <A great deal more may be 
done to popularize the Classics than this ; and the work of popu- 
larizing the Classics is, as a whole, sufficiently high and laudable 
to justify the expenditure of a greater quantity of modern labour 
upon it than this would amount to. Both as regards matter 
and form there are many of the compositions of Greece and 
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Rome, to the task of reproducing which, and illustrating them 
in the best possible manner, England could well afford to set 
apart a considerably higher class of her literary functionaries than 
would be required for the mere business of accurate prose trans- 
lation with accompanying elucidations. This is true even of the 
prose writers among the Classics. It might be sufficient, for 
example, to have an accurate prose translation of Herodotus, 
such as an ordinary Oxford scholar could give, illustrated by 
such antiquarian and geographical notes as he would easily have 
at command ; a similar process, with more of knowledge of the 
military art, might be enough for the Commentaries of Cesar ; 
even less might serve for a good translation of Plutarch; nor, 
if we supposed our Oxford man to have, in addition to his scho- 
larship, a tolerable amount of taste and philosophic culture, 
should we despair of obtaining from him in good English the 
vast sense of the Stagyrite, or the actual meaning which makes 
the sublimity of Plato. But, in certain cases, one would wil- 
lingly consent to a larger outlay of native talent and skill in the 
interpretation even of the prose authors. The man who, himself 
inspired by the soul of Plato, should devote years to the prepa- 
ration of an English version of Plato’s writings, conveying, 
along with their actual meaning, some worthy idea of their beauty 
of form, would not be thought to have lost his time in the under- 
taking ; and that translator were surely entitled to be called a 
man of independent genius that could make Demosthenes stand 
before us again in the cadence and thunder as well as in the 
thought and clearness of his own orations. We omit here any 
detailed allusion to those literary undertakings wherein the 
functions of the translator, and those of the independent author 
or artist, might well be blended. One undertaking of this 
kind, which we have heard proposed, we will but mention as 
an example—a Life of Demosthenes, or an Account of the 
Life and Times of Demosthenes, in which all the speeches of 
the orator should be embodied verbatim, the remainder of the 
work consisting of a connecting narrative. This is but one out 
of the many similar undertakings whereby the literary genius 
of the present might honourably work for the artistic repro- 
duction, in the point of view of strictly modern interest, of all 
that is grandest in the classic past. Only here, too, wherever 
the work should consist of translation, we would insist upon 
the condition of literal exactness. Of that canon we would 
never abate one jot. Give us more, if you like; but give us 
that, at least. 

It is with regard to the poetry of antiquity, however, that the 
greatest difficulty is felt. How shall we translate the Greek and 
Latin poets; or with what kinds of translations of these must 
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we, by force, be content? On this point Professor Blackie speaks 
as follows, in the preface to his translation of A&schylus :— 


“* Some men of literary note, in the present day, observing the great 
difficulties with which poetical translators have to contend, especially 
when using a language of inferior compass, have been of opinion that 
the task ought not to be attempted at all—that all poetical transla- 
tions, from the Greek at least, into English, should be done in prose; 
and, in confirmation of this opinion, they point to the English transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible asa model. But if, as Southey says, ‘a trans- 
lation is good precisely as it faithfully represents the matter, manner, 
and spirit of the original,’ it is difficult to see how this doctrine can be 
entertained. Poetry is distinguished from prose more by the manner 
than by the matter; and rhythmical regularity, or verse, is precisely 
that quality which distinguishes the manner of poetry from that of 
prose. In one sense, and in the best sense, Plato and Richter and 
Jeremy Taylor, are poets; in another sense, and in the best sense, 
ZEschylus, and Dante, and Shakespeare, are philosophers; but that 
which a poet as a poet has, and a philosopher as a philosopher has 
not, is verse; and this element the advocates of a prose translation of 
poetical works are content to miss out! That the argument from the 
English translation of the Bible is not applicable to every case, will 
appear plain to any one who will figure to himself Robert Burns, or 
Horace, or Beranger, in a prose dress. * * I consider, therefore, that 
prose translations of the Greek dramatists will never satisfy the just 
demands of a cultivated taste, for the plain reason, that they omit 
that element which is most characteristic of the manner of the 
original. 

- T am persuaded that the demand for prose translations of poets 
has arisen, in this country, more from a desperate reaction against 
certain vicious principles of the old English school of translation, than 
from a serious consideration, either of the nature of the thing, or of 
the capacity of our noble language. In Germany I do not find that 
this notion has ever been entertained, plainly because the German 
poetical translations did not err, like our English ones, in conspiring, 
by every sort of fine flourishing, and delicate furbishment, to obscure 
or to blot out what was most characteristic in their originals. ‘The 
proper problem of an English translator is not how to say a thing as the 
author would have said it, had he been an Englishman; but how, through 
the medium of the English language, to make the English reader feel both 
what he said, and how he said it, being a Greek. Now, any one who is 
familiar with the general run of English rhythmical translations, of 
which Pope’s Iliad is the pattern, must be aware that they have too 
often been executed under the influence of the former of these prin- 
ciples, rather than the latter. * * 

* T at once admit that a good prose translation—that is to say, a 
prose translation done by a poet, or a man of poetical culture—of 
such an author as Homer, is preferable, for many purposes, to a 
poetical translation so elegantly defaced as that of Pope. A prose 
translation, also, of any poet, done accurately in a prosaic style by a 
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proser, however much of a parody or a caricature in point of taste, 
may not be without its use, as a ready check on the free license of 
omission or inoculation which rhythmical translators are so fond to 
usurp. But it is a mistake to suppose, because Pope, under the in- 
fluence of Louis XIV. and Queen Anne, could not write a good 
poetical translation of Homer, that therefore such a work is beyond 
the compass of the English language. I believe that, if Alfred Ten- 
nyson were to give to the world a translation of the Iliad in the 
measure of Locksley Hall, he would cut Pope out of the market of the 
million, even at this eleventh hour. We are, in the present epoch of 
our literary history, arrived at a very favourable moment for produc- 
ing good translations. A band of highly original and richly gifted 
minds has just left the stage, leaving us the legacy of a poetical lan- 
guage, which, under their hand, received a degree of rhythmical cul- 
ture, of which it had been before considered incapable. The example 
of the Germans, also, now no longer confined to the knowledge of a 
few, stands forth to shew us how excellent poetical translations may 
be made, free, at least, from those faults from which we have suffered. 
There is no reason why we should despair of producing poetical ver- 
sions of the classics, which shall be at once graceful as English com- 
positions, and characteristic as productions of the Greek or Roman 
mind. I, for one, have already passed this judgment on my own at- 
tempt, that if I have failed to bring out what is Greek and what is 
ZEschylean prominently, in combination with force, grace, and clear- 
ness of English expression, it is for lack of skill in the workman, not 
for want of edge in the tool.” 


Now, while we substantially agree with this clear expression 
of opinion, from so competent an authority as Professor Blackie, 
we feel that it leaves many points in the main question unsettled, 
Let us investigate the question a little more closely, so as to 
ascertain, with some precision, its possibilities, laws, and likeli- 
hoods. 

If I wish to execute such a translation of a piece of verse in a 
foreign language, as shall be in all respects a fac-simile,—as shall 
make my translation exactly the same thing to the minds of my 
readers, as the original was to the minds of those in whose native 
tongue it was written,—I must be prepared to accomplish three 
things. 

In the first place, I must thoroughly and exactly reproduce 
the whole matter of the original passage, its whole amount and 
intricacy of purely intellectual meaning. The only secure 
means, as we have already said, whereby I can accomplish this, 
is by a rigorous adherence to the épsissima verba of the original ; 
the slightest liberty in this respect being either a loss of some- 
what of the original matter, or an addition to it. Now this de- 
gree of success in rendering a poetical passage from another 
language is perfectly within the power of a faithful prose trans- 
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lator. Nor are we disposed to rate this kind of achievement so 
low as Professor Blackie seems to do. It may seem an atroci- 
ous thing to say, but we are convinced that in all good poetry 
of a high order, the most essential part, and that which carries 
the largest proportion of the whole effect with it, is the meaning. 
In other words, we do not believe, with Professor Blackie, that 

oetry, as such, is chiefly distinguished from prose, as such, by 
its metrical or rhythmical manner; we believe, on the other 
hand, that poetry is distinguished from prose in a very great 
measure by the nature of its characteristic matter. Let us not 
be mistaken. We advance this statement not because we under- 
value the function of metre, or rhythmical cadence, but, because 
we assign it a function far higher than is usually assigned to it. 
Verse, song, or metre, we regard as almost a divine device, if 
even that word is not too degrading—a device for carrying the 
thought of man into regions it could never otherwise reach. The 
man to whom by nature this mode of expression is necessary, or 
with whom by art it has been made customary, differs in his 
whole intellectual bearing and attitude from other men, walks 
in a remoter field and atmosphere, sees things which they do not 
see, steps from crag to crag at viewless heights where they would 
become dizzy. But the great end of all this is, that he should 
fetch home from these aerial excursions matter more grand, 
special, and exquisite ; meanings not otherwise conceivable or 
attainable. And hence, though rhythm or metre may have been 
the necessary mode according to which his invention worked in 
seizing these meanings, it may not, once that they are seized, be 
a mode absolutely indispensable for their recollection and second- 
ary apprehension. The poet himself, of course, speaks them 
forth in rhythm, for the act of speech with him is the act of in- 
vention ; but, if all this rhythmic care and phrenzy of his has 
been really worth much, the meaning which he has brought 
back with him should in any case be such that, if it is but fairly 
rendered to the intellect in its quality as a piece of intellectual 
matter, the exclamation of the reader should be—“ There speaks 
a Poet.” We tread here on delicate ground, and we would fain 
dispose of all objections by anticipation. We do not mean that 
the sense of a poet suffers nothing by being dissociated from the 
rhythm to which he has set it. It suffers sometimes incalcula- 
bly. The man who misquotes a verse in his own language—the 
Englishman who, in quoting a line of Tennyson, substitutes a 
word of his own for the word actually used—is guilty of a bar- 
barism, and would murder the woman he loves. Even here, 
however, it will be observed, much of the fault lies in treachery 
to the precise intellectual meaning of the poet. And what we 
contend for is, that the intellectual meaning of all good poetry 
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of a high order forms so large a proportion of that which is great 
and impressive in it, that a faithful representation of the same 
in prose will, when nothing better can be had, convey by no 
means an inconsiderable portion of the whole effect which the 
poetry is calculated to produce. Good poetry! we say; for we 
would offer this very circumstance as a test for discriminating 
between superior and inferior poetry, that, if the former is either 
transposed or translated into faithful prose, its substance will 
still be grand enough or rare enough to astonish and delight, 
whereas, if the latter is served in the same way, its substance 
becomes vapid or evanishes. The thoughts of Shakespeare, in 
prose or in verse, still seem more than human; in Milton, too, 
the matter, though filched from above, in the first place, by the 
power of rhythm, is in itself a sufficient reliance; and whether 
the bards of the Bible have not a strength and a beauty that can 
outlast their native metre, is a question of which all can judge. 
Our belief is, that the same is true of Homer, and still more of 
the Greek tragic poets. In them, too, the meaning, the matter 
of invention, is such, that though the verse may have been the 
necessary mould for its production, it will remain solid and ad- 
mirable when the mould is broken. Not so with inferior poetry. 
We could name poets of high name in the present day whose 
poetry, if subjected to this test, would turn out to be mere fifth- 
rate thought made wonderful to the undiscerning by being put 
into metre. With lyric poets, or song-writers, indeed, such as 
Horace, Burns, or Beranger, much more is lost when the measure 
is dispensed with ; but even as regards them, we believe that 
the capacities of a good prose translation would be found some- 
what greater than Professor Blackie supposes. Whatever of 
the ludicrous there might seem to be in a bald translation of 
some of the verses of such poets, would arise, we are convinced, 
not much less from inadequate intellectual rendering of their 
matter, than from the loss of their peculiar rhythmical manner, 
in any sense in which that rhythmical manner could be pre- 
served by a poetical translator. And the truer the poet, in most 
cases, the less the loss. Strip Horace of his polished and com- 
pacted verse, and what remains in your hands is often a mere 
strong sagacious sort of matter, such as worldly old dilettanti 
like over their walnuts; treat the lines of Catullus by never so 
cruel a process of prose-transmutation, and still, provided the 
meaning reaches you at all, it will reveal itself as the product of 
a genius wild, fitful, and exquisite. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that no mere intellectual render- 
ing of a poetical passage, however faithful, can equal the force 
and intention of the original; and hence we are prepared to 
say, in the second place, with Professor Blackie, that, in every 
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case where it is possible consistently with entire faithfulness to 
the meaning, the translation of a poetical passage ought to be in 
verse. Here, however, a rule suggests itself, so obvious that, 
were it not more frequently transgressed than kept, it might 
seem unnecessary to mention it. It is this, that every poetical 
translation of a poetical passage should, wherever it is possible, 
be in the same metre as the original. That very appreciation of 
the value of metre which makes one insist upon having a metri- 
cal rather than a prose translation, ought also to point out the 
positive duty on the part of the translator to retain the metre 
chosen by the poet whom he translates. For the choice of that 
particular metre, whether made deliberately or unconsciously, 
was certainly no mere accident destitute of significance. In the 
Faust of Goethe, for example, the varieties and alternations of 
the metre—varieties and alternations so extensive that the poem 
almost exhausts the combinations of German prosody—have 
evidently a most studied meaning; so that, when the poet passes 
from the long line to the short line, or from the Iambic to the 
Anapestic march, it is clear that he must have done so from a 
necessary feeling of art. In the very nature of things Mephisto- 
pheles must speak in a different rhythm from Raphael. Yet, 
strangely enough, most of the poetical translators of the Faust 
have made no attempt to preserve the original metres—content, 
as it would seem, to have turned the poem into any kind of 
verse that came most easily, or that satisfied their own metrical 
ear. This, it appears to us, is an offence of the most signal 
kind, shewing a lamentable want of conscience, or a lamentable 
want of perception; and perfectly inexcusable, too, in such a 
case as that of the Faust, seeing that the metres of that poem, 
and even the feminine rhymes with which many of the lines 
end, are, with but a little care, perfectly transferable into Eng- 
lish. We will not say absolutely that a prose translation of such 
a poem as the Faust is preferable to a metrical translation exe- 
cuted in a different verse from the original, for the translator 
himself, in such a case, might make a good choice of verse; but 
we certainly believe that in such a case the translator runs the 
risk of doing greater violence than the most incompetent prose 
translator could, to the genius and form of the composition he 
is trying to reproduce. Goethe would have infinitely preferred 
the baldest prose translation of his Margaret’s song to a transla- 
tion of it in the measure of Gray’s “ Elegy,” or of Scott’s “ Mar- 
mion;” and yet this is precisely what poetical translators are 
perpetually doing with him and other poets. As a general rule 
then, it may be affirmed that all poetical translations from one 
language to another should be made in the metre of the original. 
Nor, when the translation is out of one modern language into 
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another—as from German into English, or from Italian into 
German —is there, in most instances, any excuse, except that of 
culpable laziness, for deviating from this rule. But how are we 
to act in the more difficult business of translating the ancient poets, 
whose metres are, for the most part, obsolete? Here, at best, our 
procedure must be in a spirit of compromise. We may manage to 
preserve an occasional measure, such as the Sapphic; we may 
skewer words together, and persuade our stubborn ears that we have 
produced English Hexameters ; but, on the whole, we are defied. 
A metrical fac-simile in English, of the Odes of Horace, would be 
about as pleasant a spectacle as a box of corkscrews; and even 
Homer would be intolerable in English, whatever he is in Ger- 
man, Hexameters, And then, the choruses of the Greek dra- 
matists, those puzzles even to the masters of prosody !—how are 
we to act with regard tothem? The Germans, indeed, Professor 
Blackie tells us, have attempted exact metrical reproductions of 
even the Greek choruses; but Germans are Germans, In short, 
if still we resolve that our translations shall be metrical, (and 
though the impossibility of adhering to the original metre is one 
argument the more for being content with plain prose, we allow 
that it is not necessarily a conclusive argument,) we have clearly 
but one resource—namely, to exercise our own taste and ear in 
finding metres which shall satisfy, as nearly as possible, all the 
demands of the original, at the same time that they fulfil all 
native conditions. And this is what Professor Blackie professes 
to have done with /schylus. One distinct effect such an at- 
tempt, even if unsuccessful in other respects, must certainly have 
—that of keeping before the reader’s mind the fact, that what 
he is reading was written in verse, and intended to be sung or 
chanted ; and this is of some consequence. We agree “also 
with Professor Blackie, that to translate such poetry as that of 
AUschylus into mere blank verse, whether the uniform heroic 
measure, or the various blank patronized by Southey, would be 
but a poor device. The ordinary heroic blank verse for the 
dialogue, and various English rhyme, with perhaps an occasional 
blank—such is probably the best arrangement in any English 
version of the Greek dramatists. 

Supposing, however, that we have accomplished these two 
feats with regard to a piece of poetry in a foreign language— 
given an exact and literal version of the meaning, and preserved 
the very metre of the original—is our translation after all a 
fuc-simile? It is not. There is a third element in every piece 
of poetry in any language, which it is absolutely impossible to 
transfuse by translation into any other—that aroma, so to speak, 
of invisible associations which clings to each word, considered 
not as an intellectual symbol merely, but also as a sound. We 
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have met with this remark, if we mistake not, in one of the 
critical papers of Mr. G. H. Lewes; and it is important. To 
take an example :—Here is the passage in the prologue to Faust, 
where Mephistopheles first gives his impression of Faust’s 
character. 


“ Fiirwahr! er dient euch auf besondere Weise. 
Nicht irdisch ist des Thoren Trank noch Speise. 
Thn treibt die Giihrung in die Ferne, 

Er ist sich seiner Tollheit halb bewusst ; 
Vom Himmel fordert er die schénsten Sterne 
Und von der Erde jede hiéchste Lust, 

Und alle Nih’ und alle Ferne 

Befriedigt nicht die tiefbewegte Brust.” 


We find this passage rendered with tolerable exactness of mean- 
ing, and the metre preserved, in the following translation :— 


“ Forsooth! he serves thee, then, in strangest guises. 
No earthly drink nor food the booby prizes. 
His yearning spurs him to the Far, 
His madness to himself is half-confest ; 
From Heaven covets he its fairest star, 
And from the Earth demands each highest zest, 
And all the Near and all the Far 
Calm not the craving of his deep-moved breast.” 


Yet, were this translation more exact in all respects than it is, 
it would not be perfect as a representation of the original. 
Ferne and far, for example, have precisely the same meaning in- 
tellectually ; but they differ in sound, and far to an Englishman 
has not precisely the same emotional effect as ferne toa German. 
And so universally. Love is the English for the Latin amor, 
and yet amor is not love; and gold in English is a much more 
mouth-filling and soul-filling word than aurum in Latin, as if the 
Englishman had a greater and more solemn sense of the gran- 
deur of the thing meant. There are, therefore, natural limita- 
tions to the powers of translation, in any case, from one language 
into another. And though this remark may seem overstrained, 
it deserves to be taken into account whenever the question of 
the value of translations in general is treated. It affects also 
the special question as to the propriety in some cases of bein 
content with a prose translation. Thus, while it is undoubtedly 
true that a literal prose translation of two such lines as these :— 


‘“‘ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that,” 


would be miserably jejune as compared with the original; the 
advocate of a prose translation might ask, in reply, how much of 
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this comparative jejuneness would be owing to the fact of the 
version being in prose, and how much to the equally undeniable 
though less obvious fact, that in any translation whatever, whe- 
ther in prose or in verse, the identical associations which make 
the foregoing words, “ stamp,” “ gowd,” &c., so weighty to the 
Scottish ear, must inevitably perish. In short, this consideration 
makes it clear, that though the poetical translator, by adhering 
to the rhythm of the original, may convey much, even he cannot 
convey all, of that force of the original which lies in the sound. 
His means of representing the original are in this respect less 
imperfect than those of the prose translator ; and if he can man- 
age the meaning equally well, he has of course the advantage 
by a twofold merit; but even his representation must remain 
defective, and far from the exactitude of a fac-simile. 

In the two works before us—the one a literal prose translation 
of the plays of Aschylus by an Oxford scholar; the other a 
— translation of the same plays by one who is both a scho- 
ar and a man of genius—the question as between prose trans- 
lations and poetical translations of poetry of such a kind and 
of so ancient a date, is brought to a practical issue. No author 
could be named, in translating whose works all the difficulties 
of translation in general could be more signally present than in 
those of AXschylus; and none with regard to whom effort to- 
wards overcoming these difficulties could be better bestowed. 
What we call the works of Auschylus, are seven plays, or, as 
Professor Blackie names them, seven Lyrical Dramas, surviving 
out of some seventy or eighty, composed by a literary man of 
Athens, in the early part of the fifth century before Christ, and 
performed, under his superintendence, by trained actors and 
singers, in the presence of vast audiences assembled for the pur- 
pose at stated Athenian festivals. They consist each of two parts 
of nearly equal dimensions—the one dialogue, properly so called, 
spoken or declaimed with a loud voice by actors, dressed so as 
to appear of gigantic stature, who moved slowly about the stage, 
representing the divinities or heroic personages of some sacred 
Greek story; the other song, properly so called, sung either in 
solo by those actors, or by a large band of other assistants, called 
the chorus, ranged on a particular part of the stage, and usually 
intended to represent the mythic and sympathizing public in the 
midst of which the events of the drama were supposed to have 
taken place. Such was the favourite form of literary activity 
among the Greeks at the time when /Mschylus lived, i.¢., at and 
immediately after the Persian invasion, and the great battles of 
Marathon and Salamis; and such was the form of literary acti- 
vity in which A&schylus, devoting himself to it as his special 
calling or profession, became an acknowledged master. The true 
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counterpart of this kind of literary activity in the present time 
would rather be, as Professor Blackie remarks, the preparation 
of libretti for sacred operas, if we had such things, than the pre- 
paration of tragedies in the modern sense. As an ancient Athe- 
nian—as a free citizen of that wonderful commonwealth, which, 
though it never contained a population, slaves included, of more 
than 400,000 souls, has bequeathed to the world so large a pro- 
portion of the whole intellectual wealth it can now exhibit—Ais- 
chylus had to take part in other occupations besides that of 
sacred play-writing. In politics he was known as a conservative, 
a man who revered the old and somewhat aristocratic institu- 
tions of his native city, and saw them with grief disappearing ; 
and, as a soldier, he was one of those who had hewn with his 
sword at the Persian backs on Marathon, and stood all night on 
the anxious deck at Salamis. ‘These, however, were but epi- 
sodes in his career; and his true profession was that of preparing 
lyrical dramas which might win the prize, and be performed 
with applause, at the great festivals in honour of the god Bac- 
chus or Dionysos. He was famous even in the mechanical 
minutiz of this art. Not only did he enlarge the drama itself 
beyond its original scope, by introducing a second, and after- 
wards a third actor, in addition to the solitary actor who had till 
then declaimed all the dialogue—thus permitting a larger variety 
of parts in the piece; he was also a notable improver of the 
stage-scenes and decorations, and he took more pains than any 
contemporary dramatist in teaching the actors, and training the 
dancers. During his life he had many competitors, some of 
whom occasionally beat him and carried off the honours of the 
festival ; and, in his old age, he saw himself surpassed in popular 
estimation by his young fellow-townsman, Sophocles. After his 
death, however, which took place in Sicily, B.c. 456, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age, the Athenians shewed their respect 
for him by permitting his dramas to be reproduced as new ones 
—an unusual honour, inasmuch as, after a piece had been once 
performed at the festival of Dionysos, it was, as a general rule, 
never performed in Athens again, but handed over to be per- 
formed, if there was a demand for it, in the minor theatres of 
the other Grecian towns. And that judgment which the ancient 
Athenians pronounced, posterity in all lands has ratified. The 
man’s business in life was but to prepare spectacles to form part 
of the ceremonial at the festivals of the Bacchic god of Greek 
imagination; and yet when we moderns of the Christian world 
seek among the great men of the past for the one that may best 
stand as the type of nature’s extreme in one of her grandest 
forthgoings, we find ourselves constrained to dwell by preference 


upon the name of old schylus. 
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Mr. Buckley’s prose translation of Eschylus—forming one of 
that series of cheap translations from the Classics, for which, 
whatever defects criticism may detect in them, the public owes 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Bohn—is certainly done on the 
principle of literal exactness. We cannot say much, however, 
in favour of Mr. Buckley’s power of reconciling literal exactness 
with other qualities. The literality of his translation is fre- 
quently of that helpless kind which ends in unintelligibility ; not 
a few of the passages in his version looking like the efforts of a 
faithful but somewhat dull schoolboy, who, after annexing to 
every word in a sentence its dictionary-meaning, remains with- 
out the slightest glimpse of the sense which the words con- 
vey asa whole. ‘This, for aught we know, may arise from the 
fact that the translation was intended to be used as a key by 
pupils engaged in reading Greek; the result, however, is, that 
the reader is often left totally in the dark as to what a sentence 
may mean—and this not merely where there is an obscurity in 
the original text, but quite as often where there is none. Nor 
can we say much for Mr. Buckley in his additional capacity as 
an annotator. Many of his notes are a mixture of pedantry and 
flippancy, got up apparently for no purpose whatever but that 
the translator might seem to be annotating busily. 

Professor Blackie’s translation of ZEsc hy lus belongs, of course, 
by its very nature, to a far higher order of performances than 
Mr. Buckley’s. And, in that order, it is infinitely better done. 
The translation of the great tragic poet has evidently been to 
Professor Blackie a labour of love. Every line of the original 
has been conscientiously gone through by the transiator, and the 
meaning rendered in a manner thoroughly intelligible to the 
English reader. Here, also, we have spirit, strength, large com- 
mand of language, and abundant proof of a mind not only of 
original literary faculty, and native poetical tendency, but also 
richly cultured in classic lore. The preliminary dissertations, 
too, the introductions to the several plays, and the notes, are all 
admirable—exhibiting a fine combination of thought and scholar- 
ship, and serving to increase the reader’s insight into the mean- 
ing of the poet, and to give a more vivid idea than he could 
otherwise have, of the manner in which the dramas were origi- 
nally put upon the stage. Altogether, we do not think it likely 
that the English language will ever possess a poetical translation 
of ZEschylus of superior - merit, or in which the duty of adhering 
faithfully to the original shall be more successfully harmonized 
with a free flow of verse. Possibly Professor Blackie might 
have more fully carried out his own views of what a translation 
of AEschylus should be, if he had dispensed with blank verse al- 
together in the choruses, and translated them from first to last 
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in rhyme; but it would be ungrateful to urge this or any similar 
criticism very forcibly, where so much difficulty has already been 
so unsparingly undertaken, and so patiently overcome. The 
book, as it exists, is a worthy addition to English literature. 

And yet, if, passing from the consideration of the merit of 
Professor Blackie’s translation, as a general literary feat, we 
view it specially with relation to the question, how far this large 
amount of the labour of one of our really able men has contributed 
to bring /Eschylus, in all his force and all his peculiarity, more 
closely and vividly before the minds of modern British readers 
than could have been possible without such help, we shall be 
forced to confess that, judging according to such a mode, we 
should have preferred being left with but a bald literal version, 
enjoying, at the same time, the pleasure of seeing so large a 
surplus of talent judiciously laid out on some independent 
performance. ‘True, there are some points in which Professor 
Blackie’s translation does enable us to pourtray the real spec- 
tacle of an J&schylean drama far more truly and powerfully 
than any prose translation could. Here, for example, is an 
extract from his translation of the first chorus in the Aga- 
memnon, which, partly because it is in verse, partly because 
the verse is so good, seems to teach us with quite a new light, 
what a Greek chorus was. The chorus is rehearsing the song 
of the Greek seer, as he interpreted to the hosts going to Troy 
an omen of two eagles, the one black and the other silver-tipped, 
that were seen chasing a hare big with young. 


“The wise diviner of the host beheld, 
And knew the sign ; 
The hare-devouring birds with diverse wings, 
Typed the Atridan pair, 7 
The diverse-minded kings; 
And thus the fate he chanted :—‘ Not in vain 
Ye march this march to-day ; 
Old Troy shall surely fall, but not 
Till moons on moons away 
Have lingering rolled. Rich stores by labour massed, 
Clean-sweeping Fate shall plunder. Grant the gods, 
While this strong bit for Troy we forge with gladness, 
No heavenly might in jealous wrath o’ercast 
Our mounting hope with sadness! 
For the chaste Artemis a sore grudge nurses 
Against the kings; Jove’s winged hounds she curses, 
The fierce war-birds that tore 
The fearful hare with the young brood it bore. 
Sing, wo and well-a-day! but still, 
May the good omens shame the ill! 
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*«¢The lion’s fresh-dropt younglings, and each whelp 
That sucks wild milk, and through the forest roves, 
Live not unfriended ; them the fair goddess loves, 

And lends her ready help. 
The vision of the birds shall work its end 
In bliss, but dashed not lightly with black bane; 
I pray thee, Pzean, may she never send 
Contrarious blasts, dark-lowering, to detain 
The Argive fleet. 
Ah! ne’er may she desire to feast her eyes 
On an unblest, unholy sacrifice, 
From festal use abhorrent, mother of strife, 
And sundering from her lawful lord the wife : 
Stern-purposed waits the child-avenging wrath 
About the fore-doomed halls, 
Weaving dark wiles, while with sure-memoried sting, 
Fury to fury calls.’ 


“Thus hymned the seer the doom, in dubious chant, 
Bliss to the chiefs, dark-mingling with the bane, 
From the way-haunting birds; and we, 
Responsive to the strain, 
Sing wo and well-a-day ; but still, 
May the good omens shame the ill!” 


There are various other passages, both in the choruses and in 
the dialogue, rendered by Professor Blackie with equal poetical 
feeling ; so that, if we were to regard these alone, we could not 
say that, even from the point of view to which we are at present 
restricting ourselves—namely, that of the question how /&schy- 
lus might be best represented to the English mind in his integrity 
and individuality—the labour spent on this metrical translation 
could have been better applied. But, on the whole, such is the 
value of literal adherence to the very words of a poet like 
/Eschylus, and so inevitable are the deviations from this absolute 
literality in even the most painstaking poetical translator, that 
we are not sure whether, if we desired to give an intelligent 
English reader a clear and exact idea of the old Greek bard, we 
should not put Mr. Buckley’s prose translation, with all its 
faults, into his hands, rather than Professor Blackie’s poetical 
translation, with all its merits—only advising him to read Pro- 
fessor Blackie’s translation afterwards, or to keep it by him at 
the time, in order to read his fine renderings of some of the 
grander and more difficult passages. To put this somewhat 
bold saying to the test, we appeal to any reader whose imagina- 
tion is strong enough to work under a little difficulty, whether 
Mr. Buckley’s helpless prose in the following extract from the 
opening scene in the Agamemnon, does not piece out as vivid a 
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picture of what it is meant to describe—namely, the watchman 
gazing at night from the battlements of Clytzemnestra’s palace 
for the signal-light which is to announce the fall of Troy—as 
the far more flowing and spirited version which we shall subjoin 
to it, from Professor Blackie’s work. 


“ Watchman, on the roof of the palace, loguitur.” 
(Mr. Buckley's Translation.) 


‘“‘T pray the gods a deliverance from these toils—a remedy for my 
year-long watch, in which, couching on my elbows on the roofs of 
the Atreidx, like a dog, I have contemplated the host of the nightly 
stars, and the bright potentates that bear winter and summer to 
mortals, conspicuous in the firmament. And now I am watching 
for the signal of the beacon, the blaze of fire that brings a voice from 
Troy, and tidings of its capture; for thus strong in hope is the 
woman’s heart, of manly counsel, (Clytemnestra.) And whilst I 
have a night bewildered and dew-drenched couch, not visited by 
dreams,—for fear, in place of sleep, stands at my side, so that I can- 
not firmly close my eyelids in slumber,—and when I think to sing or 
whistle, preparing this the counter-charm of song against sleep, then 
do I mourn, sighing over the sad condition of this house, that is not, 
as of yore, most excellently administered. But now may there be a 
happy release from my toils, as the fire of joyous tidings appears 
through the gloom! [J/e sees the beacon-light.] Ob hail! thou lamp 
of night; thou that displayest a light like as the day, and the 
marshalling of many dances in Argos, on account of this event. 
Ho! ho!” 


(Professor Blackie’s Translation.) 


*‘T pray the gods a respite from these toils— 
This long year’s watch that, dog-like, I have kept, 
High on the Atridan’s battlements, beholding 
The nightly council of the stars, the circling 
Of the celestial signs, and those bright regents, 
High-swung in Ether, that bring to mortal man 
Summer and Winter. Here I watch the torch, 
The appointed flame that wings a voice from Troy, 
Telling of capture ; thus I serve her hopes, 
The masculine-minded who is sovereign here. 
And when night-wandering shades encompass round 
My dew-sprent dreamless couch, (for fear doth sit 
In slumber’s chair, and holds my lids apart,) 
I chant some dolorous ditty, making song 
Sleep’s substitute, surgeon my nightly care, 
And the misfortunes of this house I weep, 
Not now, as erst, by prudent counsels swayed. 
Oh! soon may the wished for sign relieve my toils, 
Thrice-welcome herald, gleaming through the night 
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[ The beacon is seen shining. | 
All hail! thou cresset of the dark! fair gleam 
Of day through midnight shed, all hail! bright father 
Of joy and dance in Argos, hail! all hail! 
Hillo! hilloa !” 


We can assure the intelligent English reader, that, with 
even Mr. Buckley’s bald prose translation of /Eschylus on his 
book-shelf, he may bring himself face to face with the old Greek 
dramatist, as the Athenians saw and loved him. And he will 
find the exercise worth his while. For all the purposes which 
make what we call literature a valuable thing to humanity, there 
is no thoughtful man but will confess that, in this single volume 
containing the seven surviving plays of the Greek poet, there is 
more substance, more matter of true instruction and delight, 
than in whole tons of books from our ordinary circulating h b- 
raries. What will the modern English reader find in ZEschylus? 
He will find a grand old Greek doing in his own way all that 
literary men in all ages and all lands hav e, more or less, tried to 
do—throwing his eye over the face of nature, and seizing and 
detaining whatever of beauty or sublimity, in shape or in colour, 
is to be seen there; insinuating himself sy mpathizingly into the 
turmoil of human life, and telling of the passions, and the woes, 
and the crimes of men and women of heroic mould; ever and 
anon, too, daring the inscrutable, and representing, under such 
figures as his Polytheism permitted to him, the mysteries of the 
beginning and the end, and the interfusion with nature and with 
human lite, of a tremendous, stern, ever present, all-chastising 
element, which belongs to neither, but overargues both. And, 
investigating the poet more closely under each of these aspec ta, 
he will discover much that is curious and interesting. In Es- 
chylus, as a poet of nature, he will find, not one of our modern 
writers of verse who are matchless in nature’s s minutiz, as if they 
studied her in a botanic greenhouse, or amid her uitimate dis- 
tillations in a druggist’s laboratory ; but a man whose eye loves 
the spacious, the free, and the colossal, resting, if at all, only on 
a rock or mountain, but generally ranging the expanse of a land- 
scape, following the sea-waves till they break on the beach, or 
watching the starry courses—a genuine son, in short, though a 
massive and vehement one, of that Athenian soil, whose inhabi- 
tants, according to the loving description of another poet, “ al- 
ways walked with graceful step through a most glittering ether, 
where the nine sacred Pierian muses were said once to have 
brought up the fair-haired Harmony as their common child.” 
And on 2 schylus, as a poet of human life, the observation will 
be similar. Strength, sincerity, rage, pain, revenge, endurance, 
all on the colossal scale, as conceiv ‘able only among kings or 
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demigods, acting publicly in the face of a whole nation—such 
are the passions that /Eschylus pourtrays, in words that some- 
times stagger under their own weight, though always within 
the bounds of artistic seeming; not the more intricate wrongs 
and workings of the purely private breast, nor the luxurious woes 
that come to all the world from the white hand of Aphrodite. 
Lastly, as a poet of the ancient Greek religion, how much 
is Aschylus fitted to teach us! Here, to our surprise, in the 
writings of a Polytheist we shall find an idea of sin in general, 
as the prime fact of the world, which might be looked for in 
the works of the writer most true to the spirit of another faith ; 
while, as regards one of the consequences of that idea—the 
eternally true doctrine that the justice of God pursues the sin- 
ner; that there is a paction and alliance between the Fates 
or the powers of nature without, and the Furies or the con- 
science of man within; and that guilt once committed goes 
on accumulating from generation to generation, till the hour 
of some fell explosion—it really seems, if we may judge from 
the prevalence of that doctrine in their literature, as if the 
contemporaries of Aschylus were more clear and more con- 
vinced than we. Or, if we read for nothing more than a specu- 
lative purpose, there is this curious fact, not often noted, which 
the writings of /schylus and of his brother-dramatists might 
make very distinct to us—the fact that, in the Greek Polytheis- 
tic system, the local habitation assigned by the imagination to 
that part of the supernatural most intimately connected with 
human destinies was not the same as with us. When we pray, 
we look upward; it is in the clear starry region that we are 
taught by habit and by instinct to place our hopes of a future life. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, looked downward; Zeus, in- 
deed, occupied the realms above, but it was to the gods beneath 
that they most often prayed; it was to them that they poured 
out libations; it was from underneath the earth that they ex- 
pected supernatural aid to arise; and it was thither that the souls 
both of good and of bad were, in their view, supposed to descend. 
The reason may have been in that imperfect astronomical know- 
ledge which did not enable them to assign bounds to the earth ; 
but, whatever may have been the reason, the fact is one of im- 
mense importance in any investigation into the peculiarities of 
Greek thought. With us the element of the supernatural is 
conceived as showering down from above ; the Greeks conceived 
it, still more emphatically, as welling up from beneath.—All this, 
and much more, the English reader may learn from the transla- 


tion of AEschylus. 





Re-awakening of Christian Life in Germany. 


Art. X.—Tages-Ordnung des vierten Deutschen evangelischen 
Kirchentags, und des dritten Congresses fir die Innere-Mission. 
Elberfeld, September, 1851. 


THE struggles of Christianity in Germany have occasionally 
occupied a place in our pages, which at once their intrinsic im- 
portance, and the vital union of our British theology with that of 
the Continent, every day becoming more apparent and more inti- 
mate, would have more than justified. Hitherto, however, we have 
dealt with German Christianity more as a matter of speculation 
and criticism, than of living practical manifestation. Happily, a 
change in the subject-matter of our study affords a welcome 
occasion for a change in our procedure, and we rejoice to be able 
to speak of evangelical religion, as now for the first time since 
the Reformation, or at least since the Thirty Years’ War, assert- 
ing its place as a force that ought to move, and to move in the 
right direction, the whole of German society. The transition is 
effectually made in that great nation from a scholastic to a popu- 
lar Christianity ; and as we hail this movement with unfeigned 
congratulation, we shall endeavour to give our readers some 
outline of the beginning and progress of a change which is 
probably fraught with as great blessing to Germany and the 
world as almost any religious occurrence of our times. 

Ten years ago, had a spectator of somewhat sanguine tempera- 
ment been solicited to forecast the destinies of religion in Ger- 
many, he would probably have anticipated a gradual rising of 
that healthful tide which had begun to set in even with the dawn 
of the century, and had been increased by the influences of the 
Liberation-war, and the tercentenary of the Reformation, until 
it should overspread the whole country. He would have laid 
great stress on the revival of the universities, and have prognos- 
ticated that by sending out an increasingly orthodox and fer- 
vent body of clergy, ‘they would prove the fountainheads of 
national piety, as they had been in the days of Spener and 
Francke. He would have trusted to the zeal of the leading 
magistrates and nobility—more especially the all but canonized 
king of Prussia, whose patronage and influence were ever on the 
side of orthodoxy, and who was known to be disposed to resign 
to a revived Church the entire spiritual care of his subjects, the 
moment she was fit to meet the responsibility. And he would 
have dwelt on the improved constitution of consistories and other 
ecclesiastical boards of administration, by which the wants of the 
people would be continually better supplied, until by a happy 
necessity these somewhat arbitrary bodies should die a natural 
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death, and give place to the free self-government in presby- 
teries and synods of a Christianized nation. Such might have 
been the vaticinations of our theorist; and then he might have 
regaled his imagination by pictures more or less enchanting, of 
a recovered harmony between the spirit of the Reformation sym- 
bols and the genius of modern free inquiry, and of a lettered 
theology thus re-impressing the stamp of the age upon the solid 
gold of the past, and sending it forth amongst a believing people, 
to displace universally the mass of base coin still in circulation, 
Prophecies like these were in the mouths of many; the “ Church 
of the Future” in more books than Bunsen’s, hasted to put on its 
apocalyptic garments, and, upon the whole, the German Church, 
watered by the genial influences of power, and drawing from the 
deep soil of vigorous speculation, was looked upon as ready to 
expand in “ all the leaves of its spring.” 

Alas for time, which so perversely frustrates the tokens of 
seers, and “ ponte diviners mad!” Preliminary signs of the 
total incompetency of this remedy were furnished ere the last 
crowning demenstration brought it home to every heart. The 
unhappy schism in the camp of positive Christianity, between the 
disciples of Schleiermacher and Hengstenberg, which came to a 
head in 1845, shewed how little was to be effected by academic 
concord; while the growing reaction against the union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches in Prussia brought out the 
utter powerlessness of kings and consistories as the leaders in 
religious progress. More damaging still to all such hopes of a 
speedy convalescence of the German Church, were the German 
Catholic movement, and that of the Friends of Light. It was 
not so much the undisguised rationalism of these kindred strug- 
gles, far spread and widely supported as they were, that was 
fitted to alarm—it was much more the popular éclat with which 
they sought to invest themselves, and the degree to which they 
brought in the democratic element into the settlement of Church 
questions. In this respect they form an epoch ; and contemptible 
as they were in themselves, they were the ominous shadow of 
that terrible crisis which was so soon to come. Henceforth there 
was an open breach between democracy and the Church—an 
assize of the Church at the bar of the multitude, which nothing 
but the reconversion of the multitude to the Church could hinder 
from entailing the most fatal consequences. No such counterevan- 
gelistic effort, however, was yet called forth. The Church was 
willing to lose the more turbulent of these her sons, if they would 
only quietly withdraw : and liberty of dissent being conceded by 
the royal edict of March 1847, there was a danger that the very 
opening of this safety- valve would close the agitation and per- 
mit the awakening Church again to relapse into her old delusive 
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confidence. The decrees of the Berlin Synod of 1846, weak, 
ambiguous, and temporizing, were a proof how ready peace was 
to triumph over principle, and by a latitudinarian extension of the 
old Confessions, to rest in a hollow union with those who might 
otherwise have urged on the rationalist separation. 

It was in this posture of affairs, when religious liberty without 
religion had already obtained a decisive triumph on the consti- 
tutional battlefield’ of the Prussian Parliament, and when the 
leaders of the Church were looking around in all directions to 
prevent defections to the infidel separatists without, and to hin- 
der the not less infidel multitude within from degrading the 
Church into a mere political club with an ecclesiastical frontis- 
piece,—that the terrific storm of 1848 swept over Germany, The 
national character of this movement could not be disputed, and 
the attitude which it soon assumed in relation to the Church, 
and to every thing that bore the name of religion, broke upon 
all with the force of a novel and startling revelation. A whole 
people seemed ready to cast off religion as an imposture and a 
delusion. Liberty shook hands with infidelity, and even with 
atheism; and on all sides the abolition of Christianity, under the 
name of the separation of Church and State, was demanded with 
a unanimity, and carried through with a celerity—so far as re- 
volutionary measures could carry it—altogether portentous. In 
the dreadful period of anarchy which succeeded the March revo- 
lution of 1848, the moral and social plagues that had so long 
festered in the heart of the German nation came everywhere to 
light. Whole tracts of country were illuminated by the blaze 
of smoking castles. In the towns and cities communism raised 
its head. Every man’s hand seemed turned against his brother, 
and the vision of German unity floated a hideous spectre over 
the scenes of discord and bloodshed that were perpetrated in its 
name. A revolutionary crisis is indeed a stern test of character ; 
but the German nation (we grieve to state it, for we truly love 
them) stood that test worse than could have been anticipated. 
The “ men of the people,” by whom they submitted for months 
to be duped, were almost without exception men without stand- 
ing or principle—“ unruly and vain talkers,” unless, indeed, 
when they urged in secret clubs or open parliaments schemes of 
rapine and licentiousness too hideous to be named. If the hopes 
of German liberty and unity, in the highest sense of the terms, 
have for the time been frustrated, we must trace the failure, not 
only to the pedantry and incompetence of the constitutional 
party, or to the faithlessness and tyranny of the re-actionaries— 
but much more to the recklessness, brutality, and heaven-daring 
impiety of German radicalism, which in those qualities has 
almost exceeded that of France. We do not need to recapitulate 
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the characteristic passages of the revolutionary history—the ex- 
cesses of the Berlin mob—the murder of Lichnowski and Auers- 
wald in the streets of Frankfort—the rising in Dresden—the 
invasion of Baden by the free corps, with its disastrous issues. 
These events, even the worst of them, admit of some faint ex- 
tenuation from political excitement. To us it marks a deeper 
stage of moral degeneracy and corruption that William Marr, the 
avowed apostle of atheism, was by a great majority returned for the 
city of Hamburg, and that Robert Blum was canonized as a martyr 
by a religious celebration in one of the churches in Leipse. 

Let us not do injustice, however, to the dupes or even the 
promoters of revolutionary ard infidel madness. The worst 
excesses of this tragic period bore a character of judicial retri- 
bution on the neglects and wrongs of bye-gone years. The 
masses were lawless and anarchical; but they had long been 
denied their rights as citizens, and that in breach of solemn 
promises: and when at length concessions were slowly made, it 
was as from the ground of divine prerogative and not of consti- 
tutional equity. The press abused its liberty, and poured forth 
incessant streams of scurrility and blasphemy: but who could 
forget its unjustifiable restraints, and the extent to which reli- 
gious writings had thus been hindered from making their way 
among the multitude? Secret clubs and democratic conspira- 
cies were but the fruit of that miserable policy, which, through 
long years had crippied the freedom of lay association, and for- 
bidden more than nineteen persons to assemble for any act of 
worship. The general excitement of public opinion against the 
clergy was but a reaction against the hypocrisy and selfishness 
which had exacted baptismal, confirmation, and burial fees, 
for services which their performers were known inwardly to de- 
spise; and where it was men of a better stamp who were exposed 
to contumely, and even to violence, though hatred of serious 
religion no doubt played its part, the multitude assailed them 
not less as obstructives of all reform, and as bigoted adherents 
of the “ right divine of kings to govern wrong.” ‘The infidel 
cry that sounded through the country was but the whisper of 
thousands of pulpits proclaimed upon the house-tops ; Commun- 
ism, the extemporized heaven upon earth of a people whose 
religious teachers had filched away from them a future life and 
immortality. ‘There was, in short, a terrible truth, even in the 
excesses of the revolution, well fitted to put the falsehood and 
hollow-heartedness of moderate rationalistic Christianity to shame; 
and for our parts we do not wonder, that a national religion of 
which (with many beautiful exceptions) this was the prevailing 
type, was not thought worthy of being kept up, with all its 
negations and hypocrisies, either in connexion with the common- 
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wealth, or in a state of separation. The Church which the 
multitude doomed to be swept away in Germany, was, in their 
eyes, a dead body, with its life eaten out by hypocrisy, and only 
galvanized by spiritual despotism to act as a scarecrow for the 
protection of state tyranny: and to those who calmly contem- 
plate it, the unparalleled rapidity of its downfal is hardly so 
surprising as the success of its restoration. 

It was a critical moment for the living Church that was 
mixed up with these heterogeneous elements, and threatened 
with a double overthrow, both as a Christian Society and as an 
established institution. We will not conceal our convictions, 
that that Church would have weathered the storm better, and 
reached a safer anchorage, had she cheerfully accepted the en- 
forced separation from the State, and henceforth breasted the 
waves of democratic trouble and error, in the sole might of her 
Great Head. This would at once have put an end to the Cwsar- 
opapie that sought to bring her again into bondage, and likewise 
have retrieved her false position towards the masses'of the people. 
It would have opened an immediate door for the exit of all the 
faithless and false-hearted of her clergy, and have paved the way 
for a final Church-Union of all the scattered adherents of the 
gospel throughout the different State-Churches, without the 
interminable technicalities and subtleties of State diplomacy. 
The leading minds of the German Churches, however, have 
judged otherwise, and in the spirit of candour and fairness, we 
shall rehearse their remedial measures for the evils that beset 
them, in which there is much that must give joy to every Chris- 
tian heart. 

In the summer of 1848, when the principles of infidel volun- 
taryism were agitating the entire population, and threatening to 
reach their consummation in the Frankfort Parliament, and when 
all the anti-Christian elements already described were seething 
and fermenting in the public mind, the earnest desire simultan- 
eously arose in ‘the breasts of the leaders of the Church in different 
parts of Germany, to create some common centre of resistance 
to these inroads of evil, which might prove in turn a centre of 
aggression. ‘This desire first took a distinct shape, so far as we 
are aware, in the epistle of Dr. Dorner of the University of 
Bonn, to Drs. Nitzsch and Miiller, and a nearly contemporaneous 
appeal of Mr. Bethmann Hollweg, formerly Chancellor of the 
same University, both concurring in the proposal of a general 
conference from all parts of Germany in the autumn of that 
year, to take up the whole Church question. Such an assem- 
blage was indeed without precedent, for the Berlin conference 
and synod of 1846 had both been summoned by the King of 
Prussia, while this mecting was designed to be held without any 
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State concurrence. The provincial synods and pastoral confer- 
ences that existed before in different parts of Germany had no- 
thing of this contemplated national character, and the crisis 
demanded a bolder spirit than ruled in these tame assemblies. 
The Gustavus Adolphus Society for the relief of German Pro- 
testantism abroad was likewise too limited in aim to afford a 
parallel. Hence some shrunk from the projected conference 
with fear and trembling—among whom was the excellent Dr. 
Liicke of Gottingen, whe, when it was finally resolved on, in a 
set epistle dissuaded all admission of business beyond devotional 
exercises. The more manly and Christian councils, however, 
prevailed, and the proposal for a conference elicited a cordial 
response from the deepest heart of German Christianity. The 
ultimate requisition by which a conference was summoned, bore 
not less than forty-one signatures, comprising the leading pastors 
and professors in the several states and universities, among which, 
along with the well-known names of Hengstenberg, Krummacher, 
and others, of the most advanced school of orthodoxy, those of 
Tholuck and Julius Miiller of Halle obtained great prominence, 
since they had shortly after the revolution dissuaded the Govern- 
ment from calling a constituent synod, after the model of the 
Frankfort Assembly—a step which would have thrown every 
thing into the hands of the rationalist party. 

The Assembly, thus ushered into existence, held its sittings in 
Wittenberg on the 21st, 22d, and 23d September 1848 These 
remarkable days, known as “the three days of Wittenberg,” 
will doubtless form an epoch in the history of the German 
Church, and attach a new interest to the cradle of the Reforma- 
tion, and the grave of its great founder. To complete this spell 
of association, the Assembly met in the Schloss-Kirche, to which 
Luther had affixed his ninety-five theses, close beside his tomb, 
and under the eye of those living portraits of himself and Me- 
lanchthon, which still look down from the wall. The whole 
proceedings were conducted in the spirit of Luther, and, by the 
unanimous testimony of the religious press of Germany, the 
same spirit to which Luther owed his inspiration was present in 
extraordinary power. It was a spectacle only too rare in the 
history of a country where that mighty soul had once lived and 
breathed. The German Church found again its unity and free- 
dom, and the hearts of the assembled brethren were knit to- 
gether in a conscious oneness of faith, not only around the grave 
of Luther, but the cross of Christ. The Assembly numbered 
about 500, chiefly from Prussia, Saxony, and the North, and 
contained representatives of all the sections of living Protestant- 
ism, with the exception of the Baptist dissenters and the old 
Lutherans. The fusion of heart in preliminary devotions paved 
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the way for concord in deliberation. Very special prominence 
was given to acts of humiliation for the sins and disorders of the 
times, in which one after another confessed his own share; and 
the hearts of all present were melted as in the same furnace of 
affliction. At the same time, the fullest liberty of debate was 
indulged, and all the grievances and heart-burnings that had 
arrayed the Lutheran against the Reformed, and both against 
the United Church, as a mongrel and Jatitudinarian body, hardly 
deserving the name of a Church at all, came freely to light. 
There was no want in the Assembly of open difference, and even 
“ open rebuke,” but love triumphed over all, and every important 
decision was carried through with remarkable harmony. 

The grand result of the Wittenberg Conference was, the for- 
mation of an ecclesiastical confederation, or league, adapted to 
the altered circumstances of the German Church. The constitu- 
tion and objects of this union were defined almost in terms of the 
programme which the requisitionists who had called the Assembly 
had drawn up, and which they defended, with admirable sagacity 
and eloquence, against all conflicting proposals. In these debates 
Drs. Nitzsch, Sack, and especially Miiller, greatly distinguished 
themselves, and, along with Dr. Stahl of Berlin, the well-known 
jurist, and the admirable president Von Bethmann Hollweg, turned 
aside all important objections. It was agreed without a dissenting 
voice, after an exceedingly animated discussion, that the Confede- 
ration should neither be, on the one hand, an incorporating union 
of Churches, nor a mere alliance of individual Christians, but an 
intermediate body, having for its ultimate object the gathering 
up of all the German State-Churches into one common national 
Church; and, in conformity with this fundamental principle, it 
was resolved, with almost equal harmony, that its membership 
should be limited to the three prevailing Confessions—the Lu- 
theran, Reformed, and United, with the addition of the Moravian 
brethren, there being a kind of understanding that dissenters of 
older and newer date, though not expressly included, might yet 
take a friendly interest in the movement. It was also resolved, 
that no other test should be required for membership than a 
profession of honest adherence to the Confession of the particular 
Church to which the individual belonged, and of readiness to 
act in the spirit of that Confession; and certain general regula- 
tions were passed for the election of members—lodging this power 
in the hands of the existing Church rulers with the congregations, 
and securing an equal number of lay and clerical deputies at the 
annual meetings of the Confederation. While the Confederation 
disclaimed all power to interfere authoritatively in the adminis- 
tration of the particular Churches represented in its membership, 
it yet avowed its intention to exhibit and promote, by all suitable 
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means, their internal union—to protest against all anti-Evangelic 
movements, within or without their pale—to give counsel and 
decision in all cases submitted by them for advice or arbitration 
—to protect their common rights and liberties—to forward all 
their joint religious enterprises at home or abroad—and at the 
same time assist in drawing closer the bonds of union with all 
foreign Churches of Evangelical principles. 

Such is a sketch of that ecclesiastical organization which 
emerged from the debates of these memorable days, differing, 
as our readers will see, very greatly from the Evangelical Alli- 
ance formed in London in 1846, and, in our opinion, much more 
suited to the exigencies of the German Church, though some 
German members of that Alliance in the Wittenberg Confer- 
ence at first advocated strenuously the superiority of the latter 
association. It was justly urged, in reply, that no important 
end of the Evangelical Alliance was sacrificed in such a confe- 
deration, while the ultimate union of Churches was superadded as 
a higher and nobler aim ;—that in a troublous period a body re- 
serving to itself the right of counsel in ecclesiastical questions, 
was a common oracle which would command respect; and that 
in the apprehended dissolution of State-Churches, the Confedera- 
tion would rally round it more of the fragments, and act more 
powerfully as a check upon the formation of divergent sects, by 
assuming from the first an ecclesiastical character. 

The happy effects of such a convocation must be at once ap- 
parent. The feelings of strangeness and alienation between the 
adherents of the different confessions utterly disappeared, more 
especially in relation to the United Church of Prussia, which 
was now for the first time treated as a genuine Church—proving 
that union is not to be effected by the power of kings or minis- 
ters of state, but of Christian love alone. A silencing reply 
was given to the mocking questions of those who asked in tri- 
umph, whether the German Church still existed ; and the as- 
sembled deputies were strengthened, not only for the work of 
evangelization in an evil time, but in the prospect of actual 
persecution at the hands of that infidel party which was in the 
ascendant in the counsels of the State, and which, as the experi- 
ence of the Canton de Vaud had sufficiently taught, was quite 
capable of interdicting religious worship, and harassing the 
ministers of the gospel by civil pains and penalties. This sense 
of mutual strength in union, reached its highest point, when, in 
response to the warm-hearted appeals of Dr. Krummacher, 
whose fiery eloquence formed a very characteristic feature of the 
Wittenberg Conference, the whole assembly, with one voice, 
pledged themselves to receive each other in case of persecution 
to house and home. 
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The Wittenberg Conference, like other great events in the his- 
tory of Christianity, reached farther than its projectors had con- 
templated ; and what came to it directly from God’s own hand, was 
destined to cast into the shade what man had planned and brought 
laboriously to birth. An instrument, before unknown, was chosen 
as the advocate or apostle of the greatest and most fertile idea 
which that Conference produced. This was Candidate Wichern 
of Hamburg, who came forth amidst world-renowned professors 
and eloquent preachers, to enforce a truth, which, if all others 
had not missed, none else had discerned with such clearness, or 
stated with such emphasis. It was the great truth that the only 
atmosphere in which Christian union can flourish, is that of self- 
denying Christian Jabour; and that the Christianity of a nation 
can only be harmonized in all its parts by common efforts to 
evangelize all classes of the people. This truth gave birth to the 
“Tnner-Mission,” as an integral part of the Church Confederation ; 
and of this Candidate Wichern is the acknowledged founder. 
He had been qualified for his destined work in the humblest school 
of training. Renouncing in the prime of life, we believe from 
choice, all prospects as a candidate or licentiate of the Church, 
he devoted himself to the obscure and thankless task of super- 
intending the Rauhe Haus at Horn, near Hamburg, a species 
of house of refuge, devoted to the recovery of juvenile criminals, 
Here for upwards of twelve years he had pursued his quiet way 
amid the most reckless specimens of youthful depravity, eating, 
working, and sleeping with them,—at once master-workman, 
schoolmaster, singing-master, and chaplain,—till the number of 
children committed to his charge had increased from three to 
one hundred at one time, most of whom were sent out thoroughly 
reformed and subjected to the grace of the gospel. All the 
while he was exploring the moral statistics of his entire country, 
opening his ear to every recital of profligacy far and wide, and 
collecting a very Newgate Calendar of the immorality, crime, 
and blasphemy of the German people at home and in the great 
capitals of Europe. This training would have made an ordinary 
man narrow-minded, and by the age of fifty it would have 
crushed him beneath the loathsome burden, or driven him 
from the field in despair—but Wichern came forward before 
the Wittenberg Conference with all the fire of youth glowing 
under his prematurely grey hairs and weather-beaten visage, to 
develop a remedy for the spiritual evils of Germany, which 
struck every one, not more by the fulness of its details, than 
the breadth and maturity of all its leading principles. It was 
immediately felt that none more profoundly imbued with the 
spirit of Luther had spoken on that occasion from his ancient 
pulpit; and the thrill of a strange and irresistible eloquence, of 
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which the great charm was an intensely glowing earnestness, 
turning masses of statistics into life, kindling all argument into 
assion, and throwing out, unconscious of their brightness, dazz- 
fing gleams of poetry in its rapid track, soon mastered the whole 
assembly. As he laid open the depths of Satan which existed 
in Germany, in the form of social disorganization, all-pervading 
immorality, contempt of religious observances, and infidel conspi- 
racies against the very idea of a God, his audience stood aghast 
at the brink of the gulf on which they stood. As he narrated ex- 
amples of the power of self-sacrificing Christian love, in the mani- 
fold forms of home-mission labour, the opposite feelings of hope 
and emulation returned; and when, recapitulating all the 
varieties of such exertion already scattered over Germany, and 
with a creative hand, sketching others as yet non-existent, he 
appealed to the Confederation to take these under its wing, and 
to find in them its true impulse and rallying point of union, 
the impression was overwhelming, and the whole multitude 
started to their feet, and, with uplifted hands, solemnly bound 
themselves to make the “ Inner-Mission” the business of the 
Confederation, and the work of their life. Arrangements were 
made without delay for the carrying on of the work of the 
Inner-mission in connexion with the scheme of Church-union ; 
and though it was judged advisable that the two associations 
should be formally distinct, and be managed by different commit- 
tees, the leading men in the one were nominated to office in the 
other, and their annual meetings arranged to be held together. 
We have dwelt thus long upon the Wittenberg Conference, 
because the whole subsequent religious life of Germany has run 
in the channel thus dug out, and is really incapable of being 
understood without the knowledge of its source. Almost all 
that is interesting and hopeful has been connected either with 
the Church Confederation or the Inner-Mission; and hence a 
few details must be added respecting the progress of these kind- 
red operations. Since 1848, three meetings of the Church Con- 
federation have been held, with evidently growing interest in the 
mere act of assembly, though the contemplated union is perhaps 
more remote than ever. ‘The meeting in 1849 at Wittenberg 
fell short of the first in excitement, but surpassed it in numbers, 
being attended by about 700 persons. It took up the ecclesias- 
tical questions that had lain over from the former year; such as, 
the relation of the Church to the School—the separation of 
Church and State—the rights of the people to Church-repre- 
sentation—and the evils of union without Confessions of Faith. 
On all these points interesting debates took place; a spirit of 
conciliation prevailed ; and, though the differences of the three 
Confessions gave birth to very conflicting views—ihe Lutherans 
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opposing all popular influence, and going farther than the rest 
in denouncing the separation of the Church from the State— 
the bond of peace was not only unbroken but undisturbed, 
Only one individual, Pastor Bonnet of Frankfort, contended for 
the separation of Church and State; the rest were divided into 
what would be called in this country, the Erastian and non- 
Erastian theories, 

The next Conference, in the autumn of 1850, at Stuttgardt, 
was invested with peculiar interest as having been held in the 
capital of the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, that part of the country 
where religious life had suffered less than elsewhere, either from 
rationalism or revolution, and which has been justly called the 
Scotland of Germany. The attendance rose to 2000 members, 
chiefly from the South; and the proceedings were of a peculiarly 
cheerful and exhilarating character. The North and South, 
lately in violent antagonism respecting leadership in the Empire, 
here shook hands; and the more cold and critical theology of 
the former, learned to appreciate the deep and somewhat mystic 
experience of the latter. The chief topics of public discussion 
were two; the duty of civil obedience, especially on the part of 
the clergy, in which Dr. Dorner distinguished himself by a 
manly assertion of the most liberal principles, with especial 
reference to the case of the Schleswig-Holstein clergy, against 
the more slavish views of Dr. Stahl; and the question of Lord’s- 
day observance, which, amidst much theoretical difference as to 
its grounds, was unanimously recommended as indispensable to 
personal or national religion, and an address agreed upon by 
the Conference to the governments and people of Germany, 
urging them to the long-neglected duty of Sabbath-sanctification. 
The last Conference, that of September 1851, in Elberfeld, of 
which the programme stands at the head of this Article, had the 
great advantage, like the Stuttgardt meeting, of being surrounded 
by an atmosphere of living piety in that flourishing town, long 
blessed with the ministrations of two of the most eloquent men in 
Germany, and two of the leading spirits in the Church Con- 
federation, Dr. Krummacher and Dr. Sander. It afforded per- 
haps a better mixture of all the elements of the Church-union 
than any foregoing assemblage, though the Reformed predomi- 
nated, gathered from Westphalia me the banks of the Rhine. 
Two long and instructive discussions took place—one on the 
gymnasial system of education and its urgent need of religious 
improvement—the other on the relation of lay-agency to the 
— office, which shewed, on the whole, a spirit of concession 

y the high Lutherans to the growing necessities of the Inner- 
Mission. Two less animated debates arose on the constitution of 
district synods, and the right of the congregations to the use of the 
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Reformation Catechisms, in both of which sound decisions were 
given in favour of popular influence and the guarding of refor- 
mation principles. A harmonious and brotherly conversation on 
the state of the candidates or licentiates, who amount to upwards 
of 6000 in all Germany, and unhappily have no settled rights or 
opportunities of usefulness, made up the roll of the Assembly’s 
business. Through this whole Conference there breathed a fine 
devotional spirit—an earnest interest in the topics brought for- 
ward—and a manly respect for diversity of view and practice; so 
that a spectator might well rejoice to see the impress of the first 
days of Wittenberg still brightly legible. 

n summing up the present state of the Church Confederation, 
it must be acknowledged that it has made exceedingly small way, 
in any direct sense, towards an incorporating Church-union for 
all Germany. There are not only three confessions to be united, 
there are 39 states, all differing more or less in internal Church 
order, and none acknowledging the clergy of its neighbours. 
The ecclesiastical authorities that have been applied to, with a 
view to promote the objects of the Confederation, ae mostly ob- 
served a cold silence, while some have answered unfavourably ; 
and the universities, to which also the appeal has been sent, have 
generally followed the same procedure. Moreover, the Confedera- 
tion has not found such favour with the Lutheran Church as with 
the Reformed and the United; and not a few of the former have 
openly taken the field against it, as a presumptuous and self-con- 
stituted claimant of ecclesiastical power. If to all this it be added 
that the growing reaction in the State indisposes men to organic 
change in the Church, it is easy to see that little short of a fresh 
revolution will break down the barriers in the way of a universal 
Church for Germany. Nevertheless, it is obvious that a great step 
is every year taken indirectly to this happy result. The Confer- 
ence, _— far from being so bold an assertor of religious liberty 
as we should desire to see it, yet by the very act of holding its an- 
nual meeting, independently of State permission, asserts the right 
of the Church to spontaneous union when she shall see fit, 
without State hindrance. The happy concord already effected 
dn the Conference of such extremes as the Hengstenberg part 
and the disciples of Schleiermacher, shews the softening influence 
.of such convocations. The habit of deciding common topics to- 
gether, almost necessitates the final transition, sooner or later, of 
this consultative assembly into a regular synod. And the spec- 
tacle so novel and full of interest of a Nitzsch and a Tholuck 
from the chair sitting side by side with a Krummacher or a 
Sander from the pulpit—a Treviranus from Bremen supporting a 
Kapff from Stuttgardt—a Schmieder from Wittenberg encoun- 
tering a Fliedner from Kaiserswerth—a theorist like Lehnerdt 
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urging on a man of action like Wichern; while, as in the late 
Assembly, nobles, privy-counsellors, and even Prussian ministers 
of instruction look on well pleased; and (not less important!) 
crowds of students and unplaced theologians—the hope of the 
future—catch the impulse ; all this is an augury that the day of 
a visible union of all the Churches of the Reformation in Ger- 
many is nearer than some believe. Let the Church only keep 
clear of the reactionary tendencies of the State, and she has no- 
thing to fear. In the midst of order she is on the way to inde- 
pendence; if involved in convulsion, the foundation of union 
already rises above the waves. 

Meanwhile, contemporaneously with the movements of the 
Confederation, the Inner-Mission has béen advancing with still 
more decisive progress. Candidate Wichern, liberated from time 
to time from his engagement near Hamburg, and honoured with 
a Doctor’s degree, (which his attainments as a thinker and 
liberal scholar, not to speak of his classical German, well sup- 
port,) has been employed for the last three years in making 
occasional journeys in its behalf, in addressing public meetings, 
where he has always left behind him something of his own ardent 
spirit, and in editing a magazine (Fliegende Blédtter) expressly 
devoted to the business of the Inner-Mission. He has also been 
the presiding genius in the Central Committee, which has its 
seat in Hamburg and Berlin, and which has given shape and 
direction to the entire movement. The measures of this body, 
which consists of some of the most influential names in Germany 
among the clergy, nobility, counsellors of state, professors, and 
mercantile men, have been marked by great wisdom as well as 
zeal. This Committee, ever keeping before them the revival of 
religion within the Church, and the recovery of its nominal or 
apostate members to the faith of the gospel, have not complicated 
their labours by efforts directed to the Roman Catholics. Nor 
have they limited themselves within the Protestant pale to the 
poor and the outcast, the orphan and the prisoner, but have ex- 
tended their regards to the profligacy of the higher classes—to 
the unbelief of the clergy—to the want of religion in schools—to 
the non-existence of a Christian literature—to the desecration of 
the Lord’s day—to the neglect of family religion, and many 
other kindred evils, which a “ Home Mission,” in the English 
sense of the word, does not suggest, and the attempt to meet 
which gives the German institution a strikingly original char- 
acter. Hence, as treading more closely on the peculiar a 
of the ministers of the gospel, and the existing Church autho- 
rities, they have always sought their co-operation; and while 
freely employing all disposable lay-activity at their command, 
they have not been willing to bring it into collision with clerical 
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intolerance. They have strenuously opposed the idea that the 
separate activities of the Inner-Mission, thus affiliated to the 
Church, should be disjoined from each other; but have con- 
stantly acted on the principle, that all, from the highest to the 
lowest, should be regarded as parts of one great system of re- 
medial operations devoted to the rescue of a whole people from 
unbelief and error, vice and misery in all their forms, as these 
at this day afflict Germany, and furnishing one grand unbroken 
manifestation of the energy of the gospel, and of the living unity 
of the Christian body in faith and love. At the same time they 
have not aspired to anything so sublimely impossible as the 
management of the entire Inner-Mission of the country by one 
directing board, but have contented themselves with calling 
local associations into existence, and attaching those which pre- 
viously had a footing to the general cause, without in either case 
assuming the slightest control of measures or disposal of funds ; 
and they have found their own immediate sphere in the mainten- 
ance of correspondence—the origination of enterprises in which 
the whole lay body shares, such as itinerant preaching, the train- 
ing of agents for the service, and the support of German evan- 
= among their expatriated countrymen—and though last not 
east, the arranging of business for the Annual Congress, when 
all the scattered details of exertion are presented in one view, 
and all questions of common concern are decided. 

From the labours of this Central Committee and its affiliated 
societies, a mighty,jmpulse has been given to the reformation of 
religion in the entire German fatherland. From sixty to seventy 
of these societies exist in sixteen different states of Germany, and 
the number of agents and correspondents engaged in helping on 
the work amounts to nearly two hundred. Not only general 
societies for the Inner-Mission, but separate establishments, such 
as orphan-asylums, houses of refuge, deaconesses’ institutions, 
&e., Love been called into birth or quickened into new life ; and 
it is in contemplation to train fifty labourers in these and kin- 
dred normal schools for the work of the mission, under the 
superintendence of the Central Committee. Other details might 
be given: but it is enough to say, that while the funds at the 
disposal of the direction in question are as yet but small, the 
amount of local effort called into play, in the form both of 
pecuniary donation, and still more of personal self-denying 
activity, has been immense; and that already a visible check 
has been given to the infidelity, the Sabbath-desecration, the 
neglect of worship, and the prevalence of anarchy, with its 
fostering poverty and crime, that were fast bringing the Ger- 
man nation to the verge of ruin. Probably a fifth, perhaps 
even a fourth, of the entire Protestant clergy of Germany 
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sympathize with this movement, and in some parts of Germany, 
such as Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, and Wiirtemberg, the 
proportion is vastly greater. The most eminent of the theological 
professors and directors of seminaries, with most sections of the 
serious-minded clergy, readily forward it, and even the high Lu- 
therans, whose scruples about lay-agency keep them aloof, have 
been stirred up to engage in the same work on their own prin- 
ciples. Though the fortunes of this enterprise, which is evidently 
the work of God, do not depend on one man, much is to be hoped 
from the future labours of Dr. Wichern. His annual speeches 
at the Congress have lost nothing of the spirit and power of his 
first memorable appearance. At the second Conference in Wit- 
tenberg, and also in Stuttgardt, he furnished the most masterly 
review of the whole field of labour, going over it in the one case 
geographically, in the other according to its different departments, 
and branding alike his facts and his appeals on every heart. And 
this year at Elberfeld, after a graceful tribute to England, from 
which he had just returned, full of light and impulse derived 
from the study of our own great “ Inner-Mission” in London, 
he soared into a new region, and astonished those who regarded 
him as a man of one idea, though a wide-embracing one, by 
developing with incomparable vigour and eloquence an original 
aspect of the “ Inner-Mission,” as not so much the fruit of a 
revolutionary necessity, as a revival and carrying out of the un- 
finished work of the Reformation. The} ding was to a Ger- 
man audience irresistible; and as he closed his fervent oration, 
in which he had found again and displayed to view all his own 
favourite plans as on foot in times of Luther, and asked, Where 
was the United German Church that should stand forth before the 
world to take up and consummate the long-neglected and frus- 
trated schemes of the Reformer ?—the whole assembly rose, and 
by a solemn vow pledged themselves, as they had done before, 
amid indescribable excitement, to live and die in the service of 
the Inner-Mission. 

The rapid sketch which has been given suggests many antici- 
pations as to the future development of German Christianity. 
We shall leave time, however, to take its own course, convinced 
that we have made good the expression of our confidence that a 
new stage in the progress of evangelical religion has been en- 
tered upon in Germany. Two of the greatest evils that oppres- 
sed the German Churches have disappeared—isolation from each 
other, and aversion to practice. Union and labour have come 
together; and the great work of Christianizing the German 
people, so long neglected while theologians were reducing to 
their lowest terms the fractional differences between Luther 
and Calvin, or evolving theories of the universe, with the Bible 
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as an appendix, has been taken up in good earnest at the 
bidding of a “ presence that was not to be put by.” The demon 
of revolution has not stirred the waters alone. A brighter angel 
has also troubled them, and still sits with healing wings over 
the agitated and changeful deep. Amidst the vicissitudes which 
to a mind of any discernment await all existing institutions in 
Germany, the Confederation and Inner-Mission are pleasing 
auguries of peace and order beyond the limits of impending 
revolution. They have only to keep themselves disengaged 
from the perilous contact with reaction and tryanny, whose 
downfal even Christianity cannot avert or reprieve ; they have 
only to preserve an aspect of religious compassion for the mul- 
titude as rebels against God, and not of priestly rebuke as 
revolters against monarchical rule, and their end shall be even 
better than their beginning. Revolution shall gradually collapse 
and sink down before a living and manly Christianity, which 
disdains as much to truckle to kings, as to cower before mobs, 
and is only intent on gathering subjects to Christ. A recovered 
nation shall be the prize of a faithful Church, which, in the act 
of regaining them, has shaken off its own fetters, and worked 
out all its chronic diseases, And in that true “Church of the 
Future,” at once united, and free, and catholic, the German 
Confederation shall find its goal attained, and the Inner-Mission 
its abnormal functions restored to their natural and permanent 
centre, 





